


Dear Sir or Madam: 


E are now at the beginning of a 
great new time in the world of 


men and business. 

Economy has come into its own. 

There is a tendency among men and 
women everywhere to check waste wher- 
ever it is found. 

Extravagance is no longer respectable. 
Neither among merchants nor the folks 
who buy from them. 


2 * > 


Take the tire business, for instance. 


Suppose you had walked through 
the automobile section of any important 
city a few months ago and tal.en note of 
the things seen in the windows, in the 
racks and on the shelves of some of the 
tire shops. 

Tires and tubes of a dozen different 
makes. Treads of every conceivable de- 
sign. A mixed and jumbled stock that was 
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We find him using his special knowl- 
edge and experience in selecting the 
best in all the tire-market and concen- 
trating on these goods. 


ok * ok 


It remained for the United States 
Rubber Company to create a line of 
tires on which a dealer could concentrate 
and always be sure of meeting the tire 
requirements of every single motorist in 
his community. 

So that when a man comes into his 
store looking for a tire, he will always 
have the right kind of tire to give him— 
right as to size, right as to quality, and 
right for the amount of money he is 
going to charge him. 

A tire for every need and for every 
pocketbook. In five scientifically designed 
treads. In all sizes. 

So that he will not have to tie up his 
working capital in unnecessary purchases. 


So that his expenses 








duplicated over and over 
again in the same store. — 


At the time people 
said these heavy and 
wasteful stocks were all 
a matter of demand and 


C.t. Templeton, Ine.. Waterbury. 
Conn., sells more tires than any 
other local dealer 
than many other dealers in cities 
three times bigger than W ater- 
bury. He handles only United 
, A . —, . . 
States Tires. Concentration did it, 


for bookkeeping, for 
storage, for depreciation, 
will be reduced to a 
minimum. 


and more 


So that he will always 














supply—and thought 


have a plentiful assort- 





nothing more about it. 

Some said it was good for trade. 

And so it went on, until finally every- 
body— motorists and dealers alike — 
found out they could not afford it. 

Where there is needless work, dupli- 
cation of material, wasteful investment, 
a low standard of service follows. The 
public suffers. 


* * * 


Now we find the alert tireemerchant 
selecting and concentrating. 

We find him using his capital and his 
energy to the best purpose. 

We find him giving every ounce of both 
. to the saving and service of his cus- 
tomer, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ment of fresh, high qual- 
ity tires on hand. 


~ * » 


Where will you give your trade? 


Will you give it to the man who sells 
every kind of tire; who lets price decide 
for you, instead of value? Who shirks a 
real merchant's responsibility and puts 
it up to you to pick a good one? 


No. You will go out of your way to 
find the dealer who sells one line of tires, 
who selects them because they are the | 
best and most economical, who backs 
them with all his strength and energy 
and reputation. 


In the light of these new times he is 
the real tire-merchant. 
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PROFITS $10,000 
IN SIX MONTHS 


Ben Koehler is conducting a garage at Pulaski, 
Wis. He did $93,810 worth of business in the 
first six months after he started—$10,000 profits. 
Koehler is only one of the thousands of M. S. A. S. 
graduates making g 
A few weeks’ training at the M. S. A. S., the factory 
endorsed school in Detroit the Auto Center, will 
enable you to have a business of your own, too, 
just as good as Koehler’s. 
M. S. A. S. training covers every point of knowledge 
and practice required of a successful automotive 
mechanic. 
WE_TEACH—Autos, Trucks, Tractors, Tire Re- 
pairing, Brazing and Welding, and Battery 
Repairing. 

FREE—Write today for particulars 

and our Free 124-page catalog. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


3141 Auto Bidg. 3729 Woodward Ave. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
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6% Crown Jewels 


of England 


Major-General m ae Younghusband, 
K.C.M.G., K. CLE: C.B., Keeper of The 
Jewel House, Tower of London, and 
Cyril Da , V.D., FSA. 


Here is a magnificent volume that will make a strong ap- 
peal to lovers both of history and art. Its subject is the 
royal jewels of England, which are historically and intrin- 
sically of a value beyond compu’ utation. It tells graph- 
ically when and how the various gems came into the 
possession of the British Crown, gives many interesting 
details as to their size, weight, cutting, mounting, etc., 
describes the different state crowns of the King, Queen, 
and Prince of Wales, the other regalia, such as orbs and 
scepters, the royal plate, regal vestments, etc. 

The descriptive matter is made doubly interesting by 
the many beautifully colored full-page plates, each one an 
artistic triumph, which present reproductions of all the 
principal objects mentioned in the text. There are eigh- 
teen of these, a: as well as about fifty carefully executed 
illustrations in black and white. Edition strictly . 7 
to 500 copies for the United States. There 
reprinting for reproduction. 


A large volume, 13 by 10 inches, poe 
bound in red English ry a 
stamped in gold. $20.00 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Ave. 33 New York City 














IMPORTANT AMPLIFICATION 


Literary Digest School Service 


E have decided to extend the school 
issues, accepting display advertising from 
schools in 


The First Issue of June, 
July, August and September 


The Directory Service will be given throughout 
the Season, May 14th to September 10th inclu. 
sive, being fourteen weeks of Directory Service, 
no Directory appearing in the display advertis- 
ing issues of June 4th—July 2nd—August 6th 
—September 3rd. 


The]iterary Digest 


HEART TROUBLES 


Their Prevention and Relief 


Here is an informing and authoritative discussion of 
this very important subject, written in an easy popular 
style and avoiding the use of obscure and confusing tech- 
nical terms. It is by the well-known authority in this field, 


Louis Faugeres Bishop, M.D., 
Professor of Diseases of the Heart and (Reculetion 
Fordham University; President of th Good 
Samaritan Dispensary and Physician to ‘Lincoln 
Hospital, New York, ‘etc. 

Intended primarily for sufferers from heart affections, for 
their near relatives and friends, and especially for the 
nurses charge of such cases, it describes the various 
types 2X ailments in a most lucid manner and tells 
exactly what should be done in each case, the mode of life 
best suited to the trouble, the most beneficial diet, etc. 
This book is highly recommended to physicians, who can 
obtain much valuable information from it. 

Crown 8vo. Illustrated by photographs and diagrams. 

$3.50 net; by mail, $3.62 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Three New Books on Public Health 


This important subject is now attracting an ever- increas- 
ing amount of attention. Its various phases are covered by 
experts in three — dealing with the topic from differing 
angles, each book the product of long and intimate associa- 
tion with the sponte problems discussed, giving the results of 
actual experiences under practical conditions. They will 
= of great assistance both to the amateur and prof: 

in the fields of social and individual hygiene. These booksare: 


HOUSING AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
by JOHN ROBERTSON, M.D., Medical Officer of 
Health, Birmingham, Eng. Crown 800, Cloth, Illustrated. 


FOOD AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
by W. G. SAVAGE, M.D., County Medical Officer of 
Health, Somerset, Eng. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Illustrated. 


THE WELFARE OF THE EXPECTANT MOTHER 
by MARY SCHARLIEB, M.D. Crown vo, Cloth. 


Bound in antes see, about 160 core oooh. $1.50 per 
me, net; by mail, $1. 


FUNK & wACuALis COMPANY, 354-360 Foerth Ave., N.¥. 
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The Proof: 


The life of a felted insulation like 
Asbest .-Sponge can be conservatively 
figured at twenty years. A standard 
36 ft. car carries 1680’ of 8" and 1680’ 
of 4" pipe insulation packed inside the 
8'—thickness 114". With steam pres- 
sure at 100 Ibs. and air temperature at 
70° the efficiency of the 8" is 90.3% 
and the 4" is 88.9%, thus saving in 20 
years 37,100 tons of coal or 742 fifty-ton 
cars. Savings on Johns-Manville 85 %, 
Magnesia can be similarly predeter- 
mined. 

Other insulations for other services: 
Asbestocel, Zero, Anti-Sweat and 
Ammonia Insulation. Underground 
Conduit Insulation and Insulating 
Cements. 












INSULATION 


HENEVER you see men handling 

insulation, you don’t have to won- 
der what they are going to do with it— 
you know that they are going to do the 
very thing that this country so badly 
needs: SAVE FUEL—and what is equally 
important, you can know exactly how 
much fuel they will save—for the hit-or- 
miss stabs of the old “‘ pipe covering ”’ 
days have given way to a modern science 
of insulation by which anyone can pre- 
determine his saving and apply these 
figures to his costs whether it be for 
power in the plant or heat in the home. 


If coal were cheap and easy to get—and 
insulation were expensive and hard to get 
—then bare steam surfaces or plain pipe cov- 
ering might be countenanced. But in times 
like these, INSULATION is a vital thing. 
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This one car of insulation 
will save 742 cars of coal 


It isn’t difficult at all te find the heat 
losses through pipe covering you may 
have installed in the days when you 
didn’t need to get down to brass tacks in 
saving fuel. Such figures compared with 
Johns-Manville charts will point out the 
difference between what heat you now 
save and what you can save through the 
most efficient commercial insulations ob- 
tainable—whether it be Johns-Manville 
85% Magnesia of the molded type or 
Asbesto-Sponge of the strong built-up 
Felted type. 


Figures shown at the left give evidence 
of the millions of dollars saved annually 
by Johns-Manville Insulation Service in 
not only determining the insulation that 
is right for you—but also in applying it 
for you in the right way. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc., Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


-==/[OHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 
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What 1921 and Paramount Pictures 


have in store for you 


is going to be a banner 

9 year in the motion picture 

industry. 

The extraordinary Paramount Pic- 
tures to be released will alone make it 
such. 

All through the past year, and all 
over the world, the immense plans of 
Paramount have been in preparation for 
your 1921 entertainment. 

1921 and Paramount will give you a 
flaming new idea, a totally new and 
magnificent conception of what the 
screen can mean to you! 


Ideals plus immense organization—basis 
of Paramount supremacy 


The basis of Paramount’s supremacy 
will continue to be one of immense or- 
ganization both in production and dis- 
tribution of motion pictures, and un- 
limited resource of talent, money, phys- 
ical equipment and imagination. 

Paramount has enough studios and 
producing plants to equip forty ordinary 
motion picture companies. The chief 
of these studios are in California, New 
York, and London, England. 

The whole world-wide producing or- 
ganization of Paramount Pictures pro- 
ceeds on a basis of assured success for 
the photoplays produced. That is, thou- 
sands of theatres in fifteen civilized 
countries are waiting and eager to show 
them, and their audiences to see them. 


Only Paramount organization can 
give Paramount quality 


Neither time nor money, neither end- 
less trouble nor terrible hazards of phys- 
ical danger and difficulty, are spared to 
achieve striking results. 

In some Paramount Pictures in 1921 
you will see The Alps, for example, as 
mere items of the staging of a single 
scene. Ifthe tropics are required, or the 
arctic zone, the tropics and the arctic 
zone you will get. 

In other 1921 Paramount Pictures 
you will see whole groups of great stars 
in the same picture. 

One instance of many: in the cast of 
“The Affairs of Anatol,’ the play by 
the great Viennese dramatist, Arthur 
Schnitzler, directed by Cecil B. DeMille, 
there are no fewer than eight stars: 
Wallace Reid, Gloria Swanson, Elliott 
Dexter, Wanda Hawley, Bebe Daniels, 
Agnes Ayres; Theodore Roberts and 
Theodore Kosloff. All this galaxy of 
talent in one Paramount Picture, and 
there will be 104 of them in 1921 for you! 


1921 will carry on the great national success of 
Paramount as represented by the high-water mark 
it touched during the National Paramount Week 
in September, 1920, when more than six thou- 
sand American theatres showed nothing but 
Paramount Pictures, and sixty-seven cents of 
every dollar that was paid to enter motion picture 
theatres was paid to enter those theatres which 
were foresighted enough to have Paramount. 

Foresighted is right, because there was not a 
single print of any Paramount Picture, not a 
single, solitary reel, that was not working. 

The people were out for Paramount then as 
they will be throughout 1921. 


Greatest authors of Europe and America 
writing for Paramount Pictures 


In addition to the most successful American 
directors, dramatists and novelists, who are nat- 
urally attracted by the sheer artistic supremacy 
afforded their work by the Paramount equip- 
ment, it is now history that the greatest drama- 
tists of Europe, men of immortal fame, are work- 
ing and devising subtle new plots for Paramount. 
Some of them have already arrived over three 
thousand miles of ocean to collaborate more 
closely with the Paramount producing organi- 
zation for your delight. 

Paramount is the name which has enrolled 
Sir James M. Barrie, Henry Arthur Jones, Ed- 
ward Knoblock, Sir Gilbert Parker, Avery Hop- 
wood, Elinor Glyn, Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, 
Joseph Conrad, Cosmo Hamilton, Arnold Ben- 
nett. 

Paramount is the name of the organization 
which affords the greatest scope for the greatest 
directors, men of the stamp of Cecil B. DeMille, 
William DeMille, George Fitzmaurice, George 
Melford, William D. Taylor, Hugh Ford and 
Charles Maigne. 

Distinguished artists and connoisseurs of stage 
design, such as Penrhyn Stanlaws and Paul Iribe 
(the great Parisian designer), contribute their 
special talent to Paramount. In short, it is a 
fact that Paramount utilizes the services of all 
sorts of skill and craftsmanship whose function 
ordinary picture producers are not even aware of. 

Paramount spends more on the perfect titling 
of great feature pictures than some producers 
spend on the whole job. 

Paramount has a special Fashion Atelier in 
Paris so that the women in the audience of your 
theatre shall get Je dernier cri in gowns and 
hats with every Paramount Picture. See Para- 
mount Pictures and you see the new Paris styles 
first. 

Paramount has first call on the gredtest American 
stories in the greatest American magazines when the 
stories are suitable for the films. 

Every form of printed or spoken drama that might be 
suitable for Paramount Pictures is examined. Every- 
thing useful published in Italian, Spanish, German or 
French is steadily translated. Synopses are made of 
every stage play produced in America, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, London and Rome. 

No one else can give the exhibitor or motion picture 
enthusiast half as much. 

It all comes down to i organization, and 
Paramount has it. 

Every 20th person you meet in the street today will 
see a Paramount Picture today! 





The simple way to tell a good theatre 


Not a good theatre anywhere but books as many 
Paramount Pictures as its patrons can throng to see! 

Counting foreign theatres, over one hundred million 
people paid to see Paramount Pictures in 1920. 

Your cue is—find the words ‘‘A Paramount Picture”’ 
in the newspaper advertisements of your theatre, or in 
the lobbies or on billboards. 

Find them, before you go in, for that always meansa 
great show and a crowded house! 
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Some of the coming 


PARAMOUNT 
PICTURES 


Roscoe (‘‘ Fatty "’) Arbuckle in 
“ Brewster's Millions 


Dorothy Gish in 
“* The Ghost in the Garret "’ 


Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 
“ Forbidden Fruit ” 


Douglas MacLean in “ Chickens ” 
A Thomas H. Ince Production 


A Cosmopolitan Production 
“ The Passionate Pilgrim "’; 
with Matt Moore 


Charles Maigne’s Production 
“The Kentuckians,” by John Fox, Jr.: 
with Monte Blue 


Ethel Clayton in 
“ The Price of Possession ” 
A Hugh Ford Production 


Dorothy Dalton in 
“ The Teaser ” 


Thomas Meighan in 
“The Easy Road ” 


A George Melford Production 
“* The Faith Healer ” 
William Vaughan Moody’s famous play; 
with Milton Sills and Ann Forrest 


A Cosmopolitan Production 
‘** Buried Treasure "’; with Marion Davies 


Roscoe (‘‘ Fatty ”) Arbuckle in 
“ The Traveling Salesman ” 


A Robert Z. Leonard Production 
Mae Murray in “‘ The Gilded Lily ” 


Sir James M. Barrie's 
““ Sentimental Tommy "’ 
A John Robertson Production 


Sir James M. Barrie’s 
“* What Every Woman Knows” 
A William DeMille Production 


Wallace Reid in Frank Spearman’s Story 
“The Love Special’’ 


Sydney Chaplin in 
“ King, Queen and Joker ” 
A Sydney Chaplin Production 


A Hugh Ford Production 
“‘ The Great Day ” 
The Famous Drury Lane Melodrama 
A Famous-Lasky British Production 


A Famous-Lasky British Production 
“The Mystery Road ”’; with DavidPowell 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Thomas Meighan in 
“ The Quarry ” 


A Cosmopolitan Production 
‘‘ The Manifestations of Henry Ort"; 
with Matt Moore 


A George Melford Production 
“* You Can’t Fool Your Wife” 
By Hector Turnbull 


A George Loane Tucker Production 
“* Ladies Must Live ” 
By Alice Duer Miller 


A Hugh Ford Production 
“ The Call of Youth ” 
By Henry Arthur Jones 
A Famous-Lasky British Production 


A Cecil B. DeMille Production 
“ The Affairs of Anatol ”’ 
By Arthur Schnitzler 


Roscoe (‘‘ Fatty ”) Arbuckle in 
** The Dollar a Year Man” 


A Famous-Lasky British Production 
“‘ Appearances,” by Edward Knoblock 


A Cosmopolitan Production, ‘‘Love Piker” 


Douglas MacLean in “‘ One a Minute” 
A Thomas H. Ince Production 


A William D. Taylor Production 
“The Witching Hour”’; with Elliott Dexter 
By Augustus Thomas 


Wallace Reid in “‘ Free Air” 
By Sinclair Lewis 


Elsie Ferguson in 
“ Sacred and Profane Leve ” 
By Arnold Bennett 


Wallace Reid in “‘ Watch My Smoke” 
Gloria Swanson in ‘Everything For Sale” 


A William DeMille Production 
of an original script by Edward Knoblock 


Gloria Swanson in a new story by 
Elinor Glyn 


A George Melford Production e 
Dorothy Dalton in “‘ The Money Master 
By Sir Gilbert Parker 


A Cecil B. DeMille Production 
of an original story by Avery Hopwood 
Author of “The Gold Diggers 
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“SHAMEFUL NEGLECT” OF OUR DISABLED DOUGH-BOYS 


the fact that thousands of our disabled soldiers of the 

Great War “are still waiting, exploited, neglected, 
forgotten, for the draft of honor to be redeemed.’”’ Men who 
were not stopt by the barbed-wire entanglements of the German 
trenches now find themselves baftled and thrown back by the 
heart-breaking red-tape entanglements in Washington. ‘‘The 
United States has been more liberal than any other nation in its 
provisions for the disabled who gave their health and strength 
in their country’s service in the late war,”’ declares the American 


N= NIGGARDLINESS but mismanagement is behind 


Legion in a dispassionate 


The Evening Post, which has for many months carried on a cam- 
paign of publicity in behalf of our disabled service men, quotes 
also the Board’s own statistics to show that while 140,000 
applicants have been approved for vocational training, only 
52,000 are actually receiving it. According to recent Washing- 
ton dispatches only about 2,000 have completed training since the 
rehabilitation service was inaugurated in June, 1918. Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, adviser on mental diseases to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, recently pointed out to a Congressional ecom- 
mittee that no part of the money appropriated for war-veterans 

suffering from disability 





memorial to the President, 
the President-elect, the 
Congress, and the people 
of the United States; but, 
despite this liberality, the 
memorial goes on to say, 





many of these men are 
enduring ‘‘shameful neg- 
lect and injustice,” due 
chiefly to the ‘‘astonish- 
ing state of divided re- 
sponsibility and wasted 
effort’? among the govern- 
ment agencies with which 
the problem of rehabilita- 
tion rests. The remedy, 
as the Legion sees it, lies 
in the coordination under 
one administrative head 
of the activities of the 
three agencies now re- 
sponsible for the medical, 
financial, and vocational 
eare of the disabled—the Public Health Service, the Bureau 
of War-Risk Insurance, and the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

The Public Health Service, according to Harold A. Littledale, 
of the New York Evening Post, whose words are quoted in the 
opening sentence of this article, is months behind in dealing 
with urgent appeals from disabled soldiers needing treatment, 
as is also the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in payments. Mr. 
Littledale further states that the Bureau ‘‘has failed to supply 
proper artificial limbs for armless and legless veterans of the 
war’’; and he also criticizes the Board for Vocational Education 
because ‘‘it has issued orders that, no matter how disabled a man 
may be, if he has taken a job and is making a living, he is to be 
denied the benefits of reeducation for which Congress has ap- 
propriated millions.” In effect, he argues, this often means 
abandoning our disabled defenders ‘‘to the human scrap-heap ” 
and ‘‘making the draft of honor no more than a serap of paper.” 








LEST WE FORGET—FOR SOME THE WAR IS NOT OVER. ings. 


has been devoted to pro- 
vision for those whose dis- 
ability is in the form of 
mental and nervous dis- 
orders, with the result 
that in many instances 
these men are being com- 
mitted to institutions in 
which criminal insane, 
drug addicts, and vicious 
degenerates are segregat- 
ed. ‘‘Men so committed,” 
said Dr. Salmon, “as a 
rule are never visited by 
Federal officials to see 
whether they are properly 
eared for or whether the 
institutions in which they 
are confined are even fire- 
proof or fit for human be- 





” 


In some eases, he 
—Thurlby in the Seattle Times. said, proprietors of private 

sanatoriums are pocketing 
as profits as much as sixty cents on each dollar received for 
the care of these ex-soldiers. With proper treatment, the 
doctor averred, half of the men suffering from such disorders 
could be returned to society “‘either well or socially recovered.”’ 
The Pittsburgh Chronicle- Telegraph quotes Col. Frederick 
W. Galbraith, Jr., National Commander of the American 
Legion, as saying that ‘‘10,000 disabled veterans are quar- 
tered in cellars, poor-houses, and insane asylums.” And the 
Birmingham Age-Herald cites him as authority for the state- 
ment that ‘“‘disabled war-veterans are dying from neglect and 
the families of incapacitated soldiers are starving because they 
can not get the compensation due them.” ‘‘ Experts estimate,” 
says J. W. Rixey Smith, writing in The American Legion Weekly, 
“that there are at least 5,000 mentally disabled and 4,000 
tubercular ex-service men in urgent need of hospital treatment 
at this time, and not able to get it because of lack of hospital 
facilities.” In all, more than 71.000 of our soldiers and sailors 
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have been discharged as mentally disabled, and more than 
38,000 as tubercular. Failure of the nation to face the problem 
presented by these men, The Chronicle-Telegraph declares, would 
be ‘‘equivalent to the dishonorable repudiation of a debt.” 

Turning from general statements to specific instances, we cite 
at random, from an appendix to the American Legion’s memorial, 
the cases of Clarence Gleason, John Murray, James A. Day, 
and an unidentified soldier: 

Clarence Gleason, altho totally and permanently disabled, 
received no compensation whatsoever from the time of his 


discharge, July 3, 1919, until his 
death in November, 1920. Six 





technicality in the law. The point required a hair-line ruling by 
the Treasury Department. The Treasury Department, after 
pondering the matter for a year or two, had reached its decision, 
The day after Kellar’s claim was granted—but before word 
reached him—Kellar walked into the ten-story headquarters of 
the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, in Washington, to make 
a last desperate personal appeal for his cause. Before he could 
voice his claim he was seized with a pulmonary hemorrhage and 
died. 

“Now it is just an accident that Kellar died in the head- 
quarters of the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance. It would prob- 
ably be grossly unfair to attribute responsibility for his death 
to the Bureau—or to the Trea- 
sury Department, or to Congress 





weeks before he died his case 
eame to the attention of the 
American Legion, who took the 
matter up by telegraph with 
Washington, but no settlement 
could be made. Gleason died 
in poverty, railing against the 
Government. 

John Murray was wounded in 
October, 1918, and discharged 
from the Army July 8, 1919, after 
his right leg had been amputat- 
ed just below the hip, and suf- 
fering from tuberculosis con- 
tracted from exposure in the 
service. He was awarded com- 
pensation on a total temporary 
basis. In November, 1919, this 
was cut to a 60per cent. basis, 
but, after protest, was again 
raised to total temporary rating 
in January, 1920. After re- 
peated efforts, Murray was de- 
elared, on March 16, 1920, to 
be totally and permanently dis- 
abled, tho no payments were 
ever received by him on this 
award. On April 10 the Bureau 
of War-Risk Insurance was tele- 










or to any of the agencies charged 
with the responsibility for this 
country’s disabled in the world. 
war. There are good men in 
all these bodies doing their level 
best for the disabled ex-service 
man. Some splendid accom. 
plishments have been achieved, 
Many thousands of men are 
getting their compensation and 
insurance and_ hospitalization 
and vocational education in the 
orderly and undisturbed course 
of events. 

“But Kellar is dead —and 
there are many Kellars, casuals 
of misfortune, dying day by day. 
They are the victims of the com- 
bination of bad laws, inadequate 
facilities, technicalities, red tape, 
lack of coordination, and in- 
efficiency which marks the Gov- 
ernment’s care of its disabled 
eharges. Just as present con- 
ditions make possible such cases, 
they make impossible and fruit- 
less any effort definitely to fix the 
blame for them. ...... 

“There are Kellars too weak 
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graphed that “John Murray 
received no payment for last two 
months. Please expedite checks 
so he can sign them before he 
dies to pay funeral expenses.””’ Murray died. on April 16, but 
the checks did not arrive until six days later. 

James A. Day submitted claim for compensation about eight 
months prior to his death but never received any settlement of it. 
He died still waiting upon investigation and examination neces 
sary to complete “the data required.” 

Chattanooga, Tenn. Shell-shocked veteran picked up on 
streets and remanded to jail. He was in a filthy cell five months 
without a hair cut. Later removed to insane asylum as charity 
patient. 


Other typical cases have been gathered by J. W. Rixey Smith 
for The American Legion Weekly, from whose pages we quote 
the following: 


“One fine morning, some three years ago, John Claude Kellar, 
of Olean, New York, slung his pack on his back, marched aboard 
a transport, and put to sea, just as many thousand other good 
Americans did the same week. France, rest-camps, and training 
sectors and marching and mud and the trenches and then gas 
and influenza and the armistice—that was the war-diary of 
Kellar, as it was of many thousand more. 

“Finally Kellar came home. He was discharged from the 
Army and went to work. He soon found that his lungs were 
going bad onhim. He stopt work and went to a hospital. He put 
in a claim for compensation from the Government. 

“The Government granted him about one-half the amount 
he thought he was entitled to under the law. Kellar protested. 
He protested in person to the government agents whom he could 
see; he protested in writing to the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance 
in Washington. Weeks passed, and months. He was moved 
from one hospital to another, eventually being sent to one at 
Washington. His health was not improving. Worry and 
uncertainty over his claim for compensation aggravated his 
condition. 

“Finally, early last month, his claim was allowed_in full, The 
Government, in effect, admitted its error. There had been a 





DO IT NOW! 
—Satterfield for the Newspaper Enterprise Association. 


to drag themselves to Washing- 
ton, dying wherever their miser- 
able lot happens to be, in alms- 
houses, in insane asylums, in 
private hospitals and institutions run for profit, in tents, in cel- 
lars, in garrets, in jails. 

“There are Kellars sick in bed who have appealed to the 
Government which they fought to preserve who have received 
twenty-five dollars, fifteen dollars, eight dollars, four dollars and 
a half a month. 

“There are Kellars with grants of eighty dollars a month whose 
allowance without notice and without apparent reason has un- 
expectedly been cut to twenty dollars a month, to twelve dollars, 
and even less. 

“There are Kellars who have appealed to the Government and 
who, after two, three, six, eight, and twelve months, have re- 
ceived no answer at all. 

“There are Kellars who have never received a government 
check, who have never felt the sheets of a government bed, 
Kellars dying whose loved ones and dependents ean only sit by 
in destitution and want and watch them die. Kellars growing 
sicker day by day. Kellars without money. Kellars without 
hospital beds. Kellars just §. O. L. 

“In Public Health Service Hospital No. 41 at New Haven, 
Conn., fourteen disabled ex-service men, nearly all of them 
tubercular, died while the Government debated the technicality 
of whether or not they could be granted the maximum allowance 
for total disability. Among the thousands of cases which came 
to the attention of the American Legion are many similar to 
these.” 


A unanimous press demand that our debt to the disabled 
dough-boys be paid in full. ‘When there was talk of levying 
billions of dollars in taxes to give a bonus to every soldier there 
was objection, but at the same time there was great unanimity 
in stating that everybody desired the utmost generosity in 
caring for the wounded, crippled, and disabled,” remarks the 
Utica Press; and the Detroit Times declares the problem to be 
“of most vital interest to every American,” and one that demands 
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_ is administratively independent of the other two. 


“immediate attention.”” ‘‘Our soldiers were told they would 
be our first care, but our promise was better than our perform- 
ance,” says the Chicago Tribune, which adds, ** It is time to make 
good.” ‘‘Something certainly should be done, or we shall 
stand forever condemned,” exclaims the Buffalo Commercial; 
and the Baltimore Sun declares that “‘indifference becomes 
criminal in connection with men who have suffered so greatly for 
their country, and who can look only to their country’s Govern- 
ment for aid.” ‘If one-half of what is being told about the 
failure to provide for them is true, it is cause for national abase- 
ment,” avers the Pittsburgh Dispatch. ‘‘It is not the will of the 
American people nor of Congress that men disabled in the service 
of the nation should want for anything,’’ declares the Boston 
Globe, which assures us that “‘the nation is eager to have this 
wrong set right.” 

“For these men the war is not over,” the Shreveport Times 
reminds us; and it goes on to say: 


“The nation was grateful, all right, back in the war-days, 
when the foe threatened. The nation was grateful indeed when 
the flower of American manhood rose up in arms and went forth 
to give battle. The nation promised much to the boys who 
fought ‘Over There.’ And this is the nation that sang so loudly 
and often, ‘When You Come Back.’ 

“Well, they came back, many of them ill and disabled. About 
half a million of those brave boys were discharged from service 
‘with disability.” Yes, they came back! But it seems that 
the nation has forgotten that they came back; has forgotten the 
fine promises that were made upon the eve of battle. Thena- 
tion has forgotten its solemn duty. 

“<The war is over.’ Those four words you have heard often 
since November 11,1918. ‘The war is over,’ declared politicians 
in Congress as they voted away war-time legislation. 

“The war is not over for those veterans discharged ‘with 
disability.’ The war will not be over with them for many years 
to come. 

“And until the war is over with them, with the last one of 
them, it can not be entirely over for the rest of us. That much 
of the war which has to do with giving the sick and maimed 
veterans a square deal can never be over until the last of them 
has passed on into the hereafter.” 


The American Legion, in its memorial to Congress, makes the 
situation clear in the following illuminating sentences: 


“In the rehabilitation of a disabled man there are three needs 
—medical treatment, vocational training. and financial support. 
The Government has recognized the three needs, but overlooks 
the fact that they are the. simultaneous needs of one man, and 
not of three different men or of one man at three different times. 
It makes three problems out of what really is one three-part 
problem. Continuing this faulty conception, it has given the 
problem over to three agencies—the Public Health Service for 
treatment, the Federal Board for Vocational Edueation for 
training, the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance for financial support. 
Each of these agencies is an institution complete in itself. Each 
Ali by force 
of circumstances are exercising functions they were not intended 
to exercise. This presents an amazing spectacle of administra- 
tive chaos, duplication, wasted energy. and conflict which is the 
key to the present condition. 

“The result is the suffering 6f thé disabled veterans. Thou- 
sands are waiting and have waited for months for compensation 
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for their injuries. Thousands have waited for months for an oppor- 
tunity to reestablish themselves as self-sustaining members of 
society by vocational training. Thousands are in need of 
hospitalization,. and the Government has no hospital facilities 
available for them. Of the 20,000 now in hospital, 4,500 are 
quartered in institutions unsuited to the needs of the men quar- 
tered there. New hospital cases are developing at the rate of 
1,500 a month in excess of the number discharged. Sixteen 
thousand beds are needed now. ~- Hundreds of veterans are the 
objects of public and private chafityr Afflicted and penniless 
veterans have been driven to refuge in almshouses and jails. 
Many have died, and if immediate relief is not forthcoming more 
will die destitute, without proper medical care, without com- 
pensation with which to obtain it, abandoned by the country 
they served. All this is attributable directly to the manner in 
which the Government has administered the affairs of the 
disabled.” 


The remedy for these conditions, says the Legion, lies in new 
legislation along the lines indicated in the following paragraphs: 


“From a scientific standpoint the funetions of training, treat- 
ment, and compensation must be combined. From an adminis- 
trative standpoint the functions of the three agencies—the 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and the Public Health Service must be coordinated, 
their machinery decentralized, and all three placed under a com- 
mon control. The disabled man has a right to deal with one 
agency, which shall take care of his physical, vocational, and 
financial restoration. 

“To do this there must be a new law which shall physically 
consolidate and coordinate the activities of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, 
and the Public Health Service, and place the unified organiza- 
tion under a single administrative head. The whole must be 
decentralized. 

“The unified organization should be provided at once with an 
appropriation sufficient to buy, build, and enlarge hospitals to 
provide and maintain facilities ample to relieve the present 
situation with reference to hospitalization and to prevent its 
recurrence.” 

A bill embodying these reforms is already in the hands of a 
committee in each branch of Congress, and many papers join 
with the American Legion in urging its speedy enactment. 
Not long ago a similar appeal in behalf of our disabled veterans 
was presented to Congress by a joint committee headed by 
Henry L. Stimpson, formerly Secretary of War. Among the 
recommendations this committee made were the following: 

“Coordination of all soldier-relief agencies. 

‘*Adequate hospital facilities under government control. 

“Branch offices throughout the country for the Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance. 

“Vocational training with maintenance for every veteran 
honorably discharged with a disability of 10 per cent. or more 
incurred in or traceable to the service. 

‘*Voeational training with maintenance for American citizens 
disabled in the service of the Allies and for the widows and 
orphans of men who died in the service.” 

This matter was also touched on by President Wilson in his 
last message to Congress, when he urged “early consideration” 
of the needs of ‘these heroic men’? who “‘can never be paid in 
money for the service they patriotically rendered the nation.” 
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VANQUISHED AND VICTOR. 


—Satterfield for the Newspaper Enterprise Association. 








THE 


as has her ancient rival and neighbor, Greece, nearer to 

the power and prestige of classical times than she has been 
since the early years of the Christian era. The poet-Captain 
d’Annunzio, lately ousted from Fiume, dreamed for the nation a 
complete return to the old glory, “‘when to be a simple Roman 
was greater than to be a northern king,” but the majority of 
Italian statesmen agree with the world at large that Italy’s 
recent expansion has been as considerable as she could reason- 
ably have expected. As for d’Annunzio’s attempt to hold 
Fiume against both the will of his own Government and of the 
other Allies, ‘‘it actually had some effect in revising the terms of 
the Peace Treaty,” says the San Francisco Bulletin, speaking for 
a considerable portion of the press who find the romantic cap- 
tain’s adventure not altogether a farce. ‘His apparent defeat 
may well be construed as a victory.” 

The population of the kingdom, according to figures collected 
by the Matthews-Northrup Map Works, of Buffalo, New York, 
has been increased by about 1,150,000 through the addition of 
the recently acquired territories shown on the accompanying 
map. ‘The Statesman’s Year-Book”’ for 1920 gives the 1914 
population as 35,597,784, an increase from 34,671,377 in 1911, 
so that the recent additions bring the present total up to about 
36,740,000. Of the total increase brought by recent annexations, 
according to a handbook prepared under the direction of the 
Historical Section of the British Foreign Office, “Trentino and 
Alto Adige” (London), the section numbered “1” on the 
accompanying map contributed the larger part. In 1910, says 
the British authority, the total population of this district was 
616,856. “The population of Italy is in general perfectly 
homogeneous,” notes “The Statesman’s Year-Book,” but the 
British handbook referred to asserts that this is not the case in 
the territory known as Trentino and Alto Adige. Thus, altho 
the Trentino ‘‘may be regarded as wholly Italian or at least 
Romance, the Alto Adige is, with certain exceptions, almost 
solidly German. The Austrian census of 1910 shows the popu- 
lation of this region as consisting of 215,796 Germans, 22,500 
Italians and Ladins, and 1,643 persons of other nationality. 
This gives a proportion of Italians of under 8 per cent., or, if we 
except the Enneberg district, where Ladins are in an over- 
whelming majority, only 5 per cent. This is certainly an under- 
estimate, tho the Italian estimate of 25 per cent. is also an 
exaggeration.” The Ladins mentioned above as sharing this 
district with the Italians are a related race of mixed Latin 
descent ‘‘speaking the Romansch dialect,” says the International 
Encyclopedia. 

The annexation of this northern territory by Italy is defended 
on the ground that Austrian rule brought economic ruin to the 
country. The situation under Austria, and the possibilities in 
ease customs barriers and other difficulties are removed, are 
treated in these paragraphs in ‘“‘Trentino and Alto Adige”’: 


[= HAS BEEN RAISED by the various peace treaties, 


“The Austrian Government undoubtedly decided to regard 
the Trentino as a military zone, and has displayed indifference 
and even active hostility, to its development. The authorities 
have consistently opposed the development of communications 
with Italy and consented with the greatest reluctance to the 
maintenance of those that exist. They have stopt the convenient 
and long-established practise of sending Italian cattle to the 
Trentino pastures during the summer months; they have re- 
fused to consent to the supply of electric power to Italy; and 
in eases too numerous to specify they have placed obstacles 
in the way of the development of trade. There can be little 
doubt that, if the Trentino were freed from Austrian control, its 
prosperity would greatly increase. The economic future of the 
region must principally depend on the utilization of its water- 
power.” 


This ‘‘white coal,” as several Italian economists speak of 
their water-power, is counted upon as the one great factor certain 
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to raise Italy to high rank among the manufacturing nations, 
The other annexed territories, the Gorizia Carso, Istria, and 
Dalmatia, offer two other ‘‘wide spheres of activity—the sea 
and stone-quarrying,” a writer points out in The Anglo-Italian 
Review (London). The Romans worked the quarries of Na- 
bresina, Pola, and the Island of Brazza, near Spalato. As for the 
maritime advantages gained with the new littoral, Current 
History (New York) recalls that ‘‘before the war Trieste was 
the great trading center of the Adriatic and the main artery 
through which the markets cf Vienna, Budapest, and Prague 
received the bulk of their imports. In 1913 more than 14,00 
vessels and nearly 5,000,000 tons of freight. used its harbor.” 
It was after mention of these economic advantages that the 
government leader in the Italian Chamber recently declared: 
“Signor Giolitti has the merit of coneluding ... a peace. ., 
which has obtained for Italy all that belongs to it.” 

On the historical grounds so eloquently invoked by d’Annunzio, 
however, the present kingdom might lay claim to most of 
Europe, including England and Wales. ‘“‘In ancient times,” 
to translate from “L’Italia,” by Ernest Hatch Wilkins and 
Antonio Mermarioni, a volume just issued by the University 
of Chicago Press, ‘‘the city of Rome, center of an extraordinary 
foree bent on conquest and organization, extended its dominion 
first over the neighboring populations, then throughout the 
peninsula, and later through almost all the rest of the known 
world.” Roman history, with its record of Roman martial 
grandeur, of Roman laws which are now the basis of all the legal 
systems governing the civilized world, of Roman art, literature, 
and architecture, is as much the heritage of every European and 
American schoolboy as is the history of his own land. The 
waves of “barbarians” from 
cessively overran the country, were slowly absorbed by the native 
population, still notable for many of the old Latin characteris- 


the north and east, which sue- 


ties. ‘‘Most geneclogists trace the origin of the reigning house 
to a German Count Berthold,” notes ‘‘The Statesman’s Year- 
Book,” “who, in the eleventh century, established himself on the 
western slope of the Aips between Mont Blane and Lake Leman.” 

The slow amalgamation of the various semi-independent 
principalities, kingdoms, duchies, and Papal States since that 
time reached a climax in February, 1861, when the first Italian 
Parliament assembled and declared (on March 17), Vittorio 
Emmanuel King of Italy. The remaining part of the Papal 
States, having been taken possession of by an Italian army in 
1870, after the withdrawal of the French garrison, was annexed 
to the kingdom by a plebiscite on October 7 of the same year. 
Since this loss of his temporal power the Pope has remained a 
self-sentenced prisoner in the Vatican. 

In all the long history of Italy, which has been for the most 
part a history of wars of conquest or defense, Guglielmo Ferrero, 
the Italian historian, finds few episodes more dramatic than the 
breaking of the Italian lines around Caporetto late in 1917. To 
translate from his account in La Revue de Geneve (Geneva): 

“‘Caporetto remains a huge legend. The treason of the 
soldiers, of which so much has been said, never existed. The 
disintegration of the army by defeatist propaganda is a fantastic 
invention. . . . It was a battle lost by certain errors of general- 
ship which might have been avoided, but which were neither 
more grave nor more unusual than many other errors committed 
by many other generals in the course of the world-war.”’ 

Nevertheless, ‘‘Caporetto saved us,” he says, and continues: 

“All history, since the Cimbri and Teutons, proves that it is 
very easy for an army to enter the Valley of the Po, but very 
difficult to get out of it. The Vallet of the Po is a sort of mouse 
trap: unfortunate is the army which enters there, guided by 
victory, and finds a serious resistance. It ends by being thrown 
against the mountains and crusht. . . . The foresight of the 
historian was verified to the letter: The Austrian army which 
entered Italy in 1917 never succeeded in getting out.” 
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Additions according to 
peace terms... . asa 


Decisions by Peace Treaty 





(i) Trentino to Italy from Austria. 


® Gorizia and Istria, to Italy 
from Austria. 


@ Fiume, independent state. 
@ Part of the Islands off Dalmatia 
; to Italy from Austria-Hun- 

gary. 

(3) Zara, to Italy from Austria. 

©) Saseno Island, to Italy. 

@ Rhodes, occupied by Italy, 
plebiscite after 15 years. 

Kastelorizo 1., to Italy from 
Turkey. 
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A LEAN YEAR FOR PAY ENVELOPS 


UR GREAT ARMY OF UNEMPLOYED—as large, 
() they tell us, as the army we sent to fight the Kaiser— 
bears witness to the fact that labor no longer occupies 

the industrial saddle. To many of us “the war seemed to have 
thrust.the workingman into a position of permanently increased 
rewards and power; present indications,” observes the New 
York Globe, are ‘‘that they did not actually do so.” Textile- 
workers call a 2214 per cent. wage-cut ‘‘vindictive” and “high- 
handed,’”’ but decide not to strike, merely protesting that the 
employers “‘make this cut down in pay knowing that the workers 
of the textile industry are in a poverty-stricken condition.” The 
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ON THE TRAILER. 


—Perry in the Portland Oregonian 


worker, as the daily papers note, now has a simple choice between 
no work or work at reduced wages. All over the country mills 
have been shutting down indefinitely or for brief periods. When 
they reopen, as many did the first week of the new year, in most 
eases they announce lower wage-scales. A representative of 
Chieago packing companies, who has been gathering statistics, 
asserted a while ago that out of 879 industries, each employing 
more than 100 men and located in various sections of the country, 
725 had reducéd wages either directly or by reducing hours of 
work. Wage-cuts, agree various industrial authorities, are to 
be the order of the coming year. In every industry, says Mr. 
Babson, the statistician, wage-cuts ‘‘will be coming along now 
with regularity.” Reductions, observes Mr. Maleolm W. Davis, 
industrial editor of The Evening Post, “range from 10 to 15 per 
cent. to as much as 50 per cent. in a few extreme cases.”’ Broadly 
speaking, he says, the new scales show “‘a tendency to return to 
levels established in 1919. Wages generally will still be definitely 
above those of the years just before the war and during the early 
period of the war.”’ Since October the newspapers have been full 
of items calling attention to wage-cuts. Perhaps the cotton- 
mills of the Southern States started the ball rolling early in the 
fall. At the end of November three Fall River mills cut wages 
20 per cent. Various other textile industries, North and South, 
followed with cuts of from 5 to 20 per cent. Calumet & Hecla 
cut its miners’ wages 15 per cent. Independent steel companies 
made wage-reductions running as high as 25 per cent. Silk-mills 
announced 20 and 25 per cent. cuts. In December the great 
textile-mills in Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island began to move for a uniform 22!4 per cent. re- 
duction, with which the American Woolen Company finally 








fell in line on January 10. Street-railroad wages have been 
reduced in Cleveland and Detroit. The glovers in Gloversville 
cut wages from a fifth to a third. New York clothing manu- 
facturers announced a 30 per cent. cut on a piece-work basis. In 
several cases workers have voluntarily offered to take lower wage- 
schedules, as, for instance, the employees in the Pullman Com- 
pany’s shop, the Salt Lake City masons, the Baltimore building 
workers, and the workers in several Southern mills. Industries 
in which pay cuts have been most drastic and most general, so 
the Springfield Republican notes, are the textile, motor-car, iron 
and steel, copper-mining, lumber, and garment trades. Continues 
The Republican: 


““One hears of almost no wage-reductions as yet in the trans- 
portation field, in most public utilities, and in industries requiring 
continuous operation where organized labor has great bargaining 
power by virtue of a strong strategic position. In the building 
trades the housing shortage tends to maintain the high-wage 
level. . 
- “That labor’s position tends to weaken in the wages equation, 
however, is obvious. One hundred thousand men have been 
thrown out of employment in Detroit, the automobile center, 
and the downward pressure in the whole industrial North is to 
be observed in the rapid return to the South of large numbers of 
negroes who had come north during the labor scarcity in war- 
time. Labor’s ‘liquidation’ is also in progress in the depart- 
ment-stores of the large cities, which are discharging numbers of 
the cheaper-grade clerks instead of making any general cut in 
wages. One of the chief stores in New York City has laid off 
one-third of its whole organization, and it expects to rebuild 
later on with a lower wage-scale. 

“The justification for the wage-reductions reported is found 
by the employers not only in their lean sales and order-books, but 
also in the reduced cost of living. ...... 

“Tt is estimated that wages and retail prices may soon settle 
down to a level not more than 50 per cent. above the level of 
1913-14. But this estimate is based on the assumption that 
Congress will not attempt to lift prices of agricultural products 
by special legislation raising tariff duties on foodstuffs and raw 
materials, or providing for more inflation through financial 
operations of the Government. 

“If our wage-earners are to accept reductions in pay without 
serious protest, on the virtual assurance that the cost of living 
is to come down and stay down, they will be very unjustly 
victimized by legislation designed to promote the interests 
primarily of the producers of food and raw materials.” 


*“eeee 


To many business authorities this fall in wages seems a per- 
fectly logical result of deflation and falling prices. Since labor 
tried to base its recompense during the war on the cost of living, 
it can not reasonably, in the view of the New York Journal of 
Commerce, object to present readjustment of wages as prices 
go down. “If wage-cuts lag behind declines in the eost of living, 
and the basic eight-hour day with compensation for overtime, 
which was won in so many industries, is left undisturbed—and 
both of these conditions have Thus far been met—American 
wage-earners will not be worse off as regards real wages than 
they were before the war, and as regards working conditions 
they will be much better off,’’ Prof. R. Seager, of Columbia 
University, tells-us in the New York Tribune. The financial 
editor of The Iron Trade Review (Cleveland) believes that we are 
entering the final stage of deflation with “‘the inevitable lowering 
of wages, of retail prices, and of rents.’”’ He thinks that em- 
ployers have generally been postponing wage-reductions until 
the retailers began to cut prices. Now that this is being done, 
and now that ‘“‘there are many evidences of approaching de- 
flation of rents,’’ this authority believes that labor will see the 
justice of wage-deflation. The editor of Financial 
(New York) tries to console the wage-earners with the state- 
ment that despite wage-reductions they ‘‘have not yielded as 
much of their earnings as many farmers.’”’ And now that the 
farmer is mentioned, it is interesting to note that the editor of 
The Stock and Dairy Farmer (Duluth) finds farm help obtainable 
in the Duluth eniployment agencies at a reduction of about 
$25 per month in wages. The Lowell Courier-Citizen, in the 
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heart of the New England textile-mill country, tells the workers 
that their wage-scales *‘ will stand a great deal of cutting and still 
remain far higher than before the war,” and precisely the same 
point is made by the Baltimore American and the Philadelphia 
North American. 

On the other hand, a labor paper like the Cleveland Citizen 
declares that “‘the workers never receive increases in wages 
proportionate to increased costs of living,” and the Socialist 
Milwaukee Leader is convinced by recent happenings that 
“wages go up last and come down first.”’ As retail prices are 
reduced it may be fair to reduce wage-seales, ‘‘especially bonus 
scales which have been established more or less with a view to 
meeting the cost of living in a period of abnormal prices 
but, insists the New York Evening Post, ‘‘it is mere justice that 
the fall in retail prices shall become real and general before wages 
are sliced.” In answer to the explanation that these wage- 
reductions will restore the level of June, 1919, “ and still leave 
the pay-envelop fatter by far than it was in the prewar period,” 
the Philadelphia Bulletin says: ‘‘But it is to be borne in mind 
that the cost of living, altho it is showing a marked tendency 
downward, has not in general, or in important items like rent, 
receded even io the 1919 level, and the laborer is still worthy of 
a hire that shall enable him to live in decency and even in 
comfort.”” The Philadelphia paper also tells employers that 
labor should not be expected to bear the entire burden of sacrifice; 
“profits have been extraordinary during the past five years, as 


”, 
’ 


well as wages, and they, too, can be cut, to enable reduced prices 
to stimulate trade and set the factory-wheels going.”” The New 
York World turns sarcastic as it calls attention to the past 
profits of the textile-manufacturers. ‘‘The Fall River cotton- 
mills, during their past fiscal year, had to pay such high wages, 
such high prices for raw cotton,” we are told, “‘that they were 
able to distribute in dividends only $9,989,300, or an average of 
29.14. per cent. on their capital stock. Their highest previous 
record was reached in 1918 when $6,085,326 was disbursed, or an 
average of 18.49 per cent.””. But with reduced wages, raw cotton 
50 per cent. cheaper, and a Republican protective tariff in 
prospect, “this appealing tale of industrial disaster promises not 

















THE LIFE-PRESERVER MAY SAVE HIS WAGES. 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


again to be repeated.”” The Providence News tells a similar 
tale of individual mills making profits last year of 100 per cent., 
200 per cent., and 220 per cent., and 250 per cent. 

Some manufacturers, including a number of those in the city 
of Rochester, for instance, do not believe that there has been 
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any drop in the cost of living sufficient to justify drastic wage- 
cuts. A leading clothing man believes that the skilled workers 
are getting no more than they should, but that there should be a 
readjustment downward in the case of unskilled labor. The 
National Association of Manufacturers has issued a bulletin 

















\ ROBBERY NOT REPORTED BY THE POLICE. 
—Walker in the New York Call. 


stating that retail prices have not yet gone low enough to justify 
sweeping wage-cuts. This bulletin urges, instead, a policy of 
increased efficiency and the weeding out of drones, slackers, and 
the malcontents as aids to price-reductions. A New Jersey 
manufacturer warns employers of the danger of reducing wages 


“ec 


at a time when the public’s purchasing power is so “sorely 
needed”’ in business. ‘Do not,” he says, “let your pessimism 
control your judgment to a point of reducing the purchasing 
power of employees.” 

From another angle, the Chieago Tribune pleads with the 
employer to “be reasonable.” Accompanying the various 
wage-reductions are “indications that employers are taking 
advantage of hard times and a slack labor market to deal a 
heavy blow at the unions.” This is ‘‘a bad policy”’: 


“There is a moment’s pause in the scramble to obtain labor 
at any price, but that is no reason why employers should use the 
moment to knock labor down and sit on its head. Rather the 
pause should be grasped as an opportunity to reach ap under- 
standing which will prevent difficulties.” 


The same argument for a common understanding between 
employer and employee on this matter of wage-levels is made 
by the New York Times, the Denver Rocky Mountain News, 
and the Raleigh News and Observer. And in the Brooklyn Eagle 
we read: 


“Cutting wages without consultation with employees and 
without fully explaining to those affected the reasons for the 
cuts is more than likely to breed industrial warfare and entail 
heavy losses all around. Where employers and employees are 
on terms of mutual confidence and cooperation the question of 
meeting a decline of business with a cut in wages may be frankly 
diseust and satisfactorily settled. That appears to have been 
the course lately adopted in at least two Southern factories 
where wages were lowered on the initiative of the employees 
themselves. In the management of both of these corporations 
the employees were represented and they were thus made to 
understand the necessity for themselves contributing to the 
maintenance of business by helping to lower running charges. 
The result is that business will continue, employment will not 
cease, and employers and employees are made to feel that they 
are interdependent and mutually helpful.” 
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NO MORE RAILROAD STRIKES—“IF” 


‘¢ ~7 F BOTH SIDES LIVE UP to the friendly spirit” in 
I which the new agreement was reached between the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and its employees for the settle- 
ment of all labor disputes, then, says the management of the 
railroad, future strikes will be wholly unnecessary and not even 
a strike vote ever need be taken by the employees concerned. 
Since the Pennsylvania is our largest railroad system, with its 
130,000 stockholders, 250,000 employees, and 27,000 miles of 
track, it is not surprizing to find editors deeply imprest. And 
the more so since, as Mr. John J. Leary tells us in the New York 
World, the railway executives of the country have met and de- 
cided to follow the Pennsylvania’s example of arranging to adjust 
differences with employees through a series of joint boards. 
Railroad labor-leaders generally psefer a national agreement, 
while the managers think it much better for each road to settle 
its own affairs “‘within the family,” so to speak. ‘‘By dealing 
direct with their men it is maintained that it will be more nearly 
possible to avoid injustice on either side and at the same time 
decrease the danger of strikes by giving an early decision on all 
matters that may arise.” But, as the Lowell Courier-Citizen 
obsérves, “‘the manifest difficulty lies in the living up to the letter 
and spirit of such plans by both sides. There’s therub, and there’s 
the ‘if’ in which so much virtue traditionally inheres.”” Perhaps 
when some of the labor weeklies get around to diseussion of the 
Pennsylvania plan, this doubt may loom still larger, but at 
present it does not seem to worry many editors. In the light of 
all the circumstances, the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle finds 
it quite negligible: 


“Tf there had been in the minds of either party to this agree- 
ment any doubt as to the spirit which would prevail, such an 
agreement never could have been reached. It is evident that 
the settlement is based on mutual confidence, and where this 
exists there can be no question as to results.” 


And in all the big towns along the Pennsylvania we find 
editors congratulating the railway managers and labor-leaders 
who have worked out the new plan. In New York, it seems to 
The Journal of Commerce that the Pennsylvania has done all 
that is humanly possible in the way of “establishing machinery 
for the peaceful settlement of all labor disputes that may arise.” 
In Philadelphia, The Public Ledger thinks that ‘‘because this 
mutual working agreement should operate to safeguard the 
public interest as well as the interests of the company and its 
trainmen, and thus set a precedent for imitation elsewhere,” 
it “is properly to be regarded as a great forward step in stabilizing 
industrial relations in a field where there was vast room for better 
methods, a more humane and a mutually advantageous under- 
standing.” In Pittsburgh, The Post likewise congratulates the 
eountry; The Sun, of Baltimore, and The Herald, of Washington, 
join in the chorus of praise; and under the head-line, ‘‘ Peace 
Along the Pennsylvania,” the Chicago Daily News commends 
the plan as illustrating anew “the right way to peace and amity 
in industrial relations.” 

As briefly described by a recent statement sent out from the 
Pennyslvania’s Philadelphia office, the new agreement, which 
became effective January 1, includes ‘‘ the enginemen, conductors, 
firemen, hostlers, trainmen, and switch-tenders, constituting 
the most numerous groups of employees directly engaged in the 
movement of freight and passenger traffic.”” It may be extended 
later to other groups. In the first place, there is a joint review- 
ing committee on which management and labor are equally 
represented which must reach decisions by a two-thirds vote. 
It is to meet monthly and hear appeals from the monthly meet- 
ings between managers and labor representatives in the divisions 
and subdivisions of the Pennsylvania system. Every decision, 
whether of the joint reviewing committee or one of the sub- 









ordinate meetings, is, after ratification or modification by the 
reviewing committee, to be made ‘‘ binding upon the nanagement 
and employees in all xegions”’ and is to ‘“‘govern all existing 
and future cases of a similar nature.” 





TO SELL EUROPE OUR SURPLUS 
ON TICK 


q| “AHERE ARE “GOVERNMENT DUTIES preceding 
war, during war, and following war,’’ declares the financial 

Boston News Bureau, and one of these duties, points 
out this paper, is to do everything it can to find a foreign market 
for our surplus wheat and other farm products, cotton, shoes, 
and other manufactured commodities. Every one knows that 
the United States has more cotton, more grain, more copper, 
more steel, and more commodities in general than it can use, 
European manufacturers want cotton to spin, but, points out 
the Detroit Free Press, ‘“‘they ean not pay for the cotton until 
they sell the finished product.’”’ For these reasons farmers, 
cotton-planters, and exporters urged so strongly that the War 
Finance Corporation be revived that bota Houses passed a 
resolution to revive the corporation, and when the President 
vetoed the resolution they overrode his veto. During the war 
this corporation advanced money to concerns engaged in work 
necessary for the prosecution of the war when these firms could 
not get the money through ordinary banking channels. Its 
capital stock is owned by the Government. Last May the 
Secretary of the Treasury suspended operations, and now the 
corporation is to be revived so that it may lend money to banks 
which finance exports and make advances to persons and com. 
panies engaged in the exportation of domestic products when the 
exporter can not obtain ciedit in the ordinary way. In short, 
our surplus products will be sold to Europe on credit, and 
Uncle Sam will pay the home producers and trust Europe to 
pay him later. 

“The ostensible purpose of the corporation is to finance 
exports,”’ declares the Baltimore News; “its real intent is to do 
indirectly what can not be done directly—protect the farmer's 
overdrawn credit and refinance “Yet,” thinks the 
Duluth Herald, ‘‘nobody will be more grievously disappointed 
than the farmer in the outcome of this legislation.” ‘It may 
be the middle of March before action of any consequence can 
be taken, and meanwhile the emergency is passing,” predicts 
one paper. In any event, “it means that the Government will 
finance transactions which the banks considered too great a risk,” 
asserts the Rochester Post-Express, and, after all is said and 
done, the new law, in the opinion of the Springfield Union, “‘will 
have no more effect on the inevitable economic conditions than 
did Attorney-General Palmer’s against 
profiteers.”’ 

As to the President’s veto, many papers seem to agree with 
the New York Journal of Commerce that he showed great 
“‘wisdom and courage in vetoing the bill.”’ His decisive action 
proves, according to the Indianapolis News, that ‘‘ whatever 
may be true of the motor-apparatus of the President, his mind is 
working with its old-time clearness and vigor,’’ and the Baltimore 
Sun voices the opinion of several editors when it declares that 
“it is easier to override the President’s veto than to refute, the 
reasoning of the message accompanying it.’’ The various 
reasons for and against the revival of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion were discust in our issue of January 1, but at that time the 
President had not been heard from. In his message the Presi- 
dent says: 


him.” 


nibbling operations 


“The recent Brussels conference. composed of experts from 
many European countries and from other nations, itself exprest 
the opinion that further credits should not be accorded directly 
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by governments. I do not believe that they should be accorded 
indirectly. 

“Exports of domestic products have not declined’ since the 
armistice. On the contrary, they have greatly increased. The 
difficulty in the way of still larger exports does not seem to lie 
so much in the lack of financial ability here as in Europe’s 
lack of means to make payment. The experts of the Brussels 
conference reported that ‘one of the chief obstacles to the grant- 
ing of credits is the absence in borrowing countries of sufficient 
securities for ultimate repayment.’ Until this obstacle is re- 
moved it is difficult to see how materially larger exports to 
Europe are to “be made even if exporters, aided or unaided by 
government finance, stand ready to do their part. 

“Under the law if the activities of the corporation were re- 
sumed no direct advances could be made to producers, and if 
they could be they would not accomplish the objects in view. 
They would not create demand for our products. They could be 
made only to exporters or to banks engaged in financing exports, 
and if they did in some measure 
stimulate exports they would 
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Committee, further states that “‘the Secretary of the Treasury 
will have to put into the corporation approximately $380,000,000 
which had been used by the Treasury Department in reducing 
the public debt,” and many editors wonder how the new law 
will affect the value of Liberty bonds. ‘‘Is this a good time to 
issue more government bonds?” asks the Chicago Daily News, 
and as if in reply the Washington Post declares that if this is 
done “‘it will undoubtedly result in further reductions in the 
market prices of outstanding Liberty bonds and a consequent 
further loss to the millions who own them.” The Buffalo 
Commercial, which believes that ‘this financing of private 
enterprise at public expense is fundamentally wrong, and will 
react upon the country most unfavorably,” 
issuing of more bonds will check the process of deflation which is 
now almost completed, and later on we shall have to go through 

: once more the things that we 


declares that “the 





probably not have the effect 
apparently most desired of sub- 
stantially inereasing those of 
agricultural commodities. 

“It is highly probable that 
the most immediate and con- 
spicuous effect of the resump- 
tion of the corporation’s activi- 
ties would be an effort on the 
part of exporters te shift the 
financing of their operations 
from ordinary commercial chan- 
nels to the Government. This 
would be unfortunate. It wouid 
continue the Government as an 
active factor in ordinary busi- 
ness operations. If activities of 
any considerable magnitude re- 
sulted they would necessitate 
the imposition of additional 
taxes or further borrowing, either 
through the War Finance Cor- 
poration or by the Treasury. In 
either case new burdens would 
be laid upon all the people.” 


< AFINANCE 
CORP. 








have just been going through.” 
As the Springfield Republican 
explains: 


“The revival: of the War 
Finance Corporation over the 
executive veto is really a ‘sop’ 
to the Western and Southern 
farmers. It recalls the days 
when Congress felt obliged to ‘do 
something for silver’ in order to 
appease the producing interests 
of the West and South. That 
the corporation will prove a dis- 
appointment to those sincerely 
expecting a rise in prices of farm 
products from its operation is 
almost a certainty. Economi- 
cally, there is not a little ab- 
surdity in legislating to promote 
a private export trade by the use 
of government credit when our 
exports for last month are esti- 
mated at double our imports, 
and the total exports for the 
- 4 year 1920 are estimated at 

Zee} —_$8,191,008,468, as against im- 








“The President is right,’ as- 
serts the New Haven Journal- 
Courier, ‘‘because he takes the 
only view that ean be taken from 
the standpoint of sound business economics.”” And ‘‘the Senate 
is wrong,”’ continues this paper, ‘‘ because it refused to take that 
into consideration and is moved entirely by political motives.” 
“Ignorance and demagogy, not considerations of right and sound- 
ness, are at bottom of that performance,” declares the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, while the Philadelphia Bulletin looks upon 
the action of the Senate and House as ‘‘ concessions to expediency, 
in part financial and in part political.”” But ‘‘ the purpose upper- 
most in their mind was to do something that could be referred 
to as farmer legislation,” thinks the Indianapolis News. What 
it really amounts to, however, says the Providence News, is that 
“Congress, in selecting the farmer as a privileged person, is using 
the people’s money dishonestly.”” However, as the New York 
Times points out: 


“This action by Congress is meaningless unless followed up 
by further legislation. Congress must now provide funds for 
the corporation. These can be obtained in one of two ways— 
either by direct appropriations out of the Treasury, now facing 
a deficit at the end of this fiseal year of about $1,500,000,000, 
or by the sale of bonds. In the opinion of finance authorities, 
either plan means increased taxation and further holding up of 
falling prices, now giving way to economic forces. Critics of 
the proposition say that the credits of Europe are absorbed 
and any further aid given by the United States Government 
would be dangerous and probably mean a loss to the people. 

“Jt is pointed out if Congress is serious in adopting this 
legislation, funds of about $1,000,000,000 must be provided.” 


Chairman McFadden, of the House Banking and Currency 


GABRIEL. 


Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


ports of $5,468,053,460.” 
And we are 
dispatch that— 


told in a news 


“The corporation’s previous record is significant. Total 
loans on exports made by it from the time such loans were 
authorized on March 3, 1919, to May 10, 1920, when advances 
were suspended, amounted to $45,500,000. During the same 
period the total exports from the United States amounted to 
approximately $9,600,000,000.”’ 


The unique comment of the Boston News Bureau, a financial 
paper which lines up in favor of restoring the corporation’s 
powers, is interesting. As we are told by this paper: 

“Deflation has gone as far in this country as is consistent 
with safety, prudence, or sanity. It is neither necessary nor 
desirable to pull down all prices at once. It should not be the 
function of any man or group of men or of government to deflate 
prices. Prices deflate themselves when the demand is supplied. 
But there are times of disorganization when a parental hand can 
restore order more econ@mically and promptly than the law of 
supply and demand. 

“We are not yet through the war-cloud, and it is just as much 
the function of the Government to help restore balances and 
business equilibriums after the war as it is to take measures to 
prevent disorganization during war or undertake peace measures 
before war. Under our present war-relations with Germany, 
how can trade relations be resumed with Central Europe with- 
out government leadership and protection? 

“Every agent that can assist temporarily, or otherwise, in 
restoring international trade organization should be weleomed 
and receive political and financial support. This is no time 
for theorizing concerning the limitation of government functions. 
Most of the economic theories of the world have been upset by 
the war. What is wanted is action—prompt action—in the 


restoration of economic equilibriums.” 
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STALLED. 


‘ A GENTLE HINT TO CUBA 


UBA “MUST WATCH HER STEP,” remarked the 

Baltimore Sun when it learned that Major-General 

Crowder had been sent by President Wilson to consult 
with President’ Menoeal, of Cuba, on conditions in that country, 
for, according to the Syracuse Post-Standard, Cuba “‘is in a 
desperate political and financial plight.” ‘There is no civil 
war in Cuba now, nor is the Government threatened by force,” 
points out the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘“‘but a moratorium declared by 
the Government prevents the collection of debts due to Ameri- 
cans, cancelation of contracts owing to the slump in sugar has 
produced a novel situation, and Havana’s harbor is congested 
with ships loaded with undelivered goods.” The moratorium, 
declares the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph, “has causel@wide- 
spread financial embarrassment not only to the business men of 
Cuba, but to foreigners engaged in trade with them.”’ As 
Cuba’s Presidential election still remains unsettled, “there is no 
prospect of lifting the moratorium or of trying to reorganize the 
island’s finances,” thinks the Providence Journal. Therefore, 
with a question having three angles—political, financial, and 
economic—‘‘General Crowder will find that his mission carries 
with it responsibilities as grave as the problems involved are 
delicate,” notes the Boston Transcript, and the New York 
Tribune significantly remarks that his trip ‘“‘may or may not 
foreshadow another American intervention.” Continues The 
Transcript: 

“Tt will be General Crowder’s duty, therefore, to make 
recommendations on two main problems. First and foremost, 
he must find out what is the matter with Cuban finances, and 
suggest a method by which her financial difficulties can be over- 
come and her economic rehabilitation be speedily effected. 
American business men, no less than the Cubans themselves, 
demand that Cuban finances be straightened out and the mora- 
torium terminated as quickly as possible. The political situa- 
tion, quite naturally, depends in large part upon the economic 
difficulties of the island republic. And here the task of General 
Crowder becomes more delicate. If the deadlock continues 
between the Conservatives and the Liberals, presumably he 
will have to investigate the legality of the conditions under 
which the eleetions were held.” 

“It was General Crowder who framed the regulations under 
which the elections are held,” the Boston Herald reminds us, and 
the Springfield Republican, among many others, remarks that 
the General ‘“‘is peculiarly well fitted for the mission.” ‘He 
and Cubans know and trust him,’’ adds the 
But there is no reason for Cuba to 


knows Cuba; 
Newark Evening News. 





Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


‘“‘revert to the political jungle every time she has a Presidential 
election,” declares the Baltimore Sun. Explains this paper: 


**Sinee Cuba won her independence three general elections 
have been held during periods when United States troops were 
not occupying the island. Two of these ended in revolutions. 
The last one has resulted in an impasse which has developed 
serious possibilities. While Dr. Alfredo Zayas, candidate of a 
coalition, is unofficially declared to have received a majority of 
votes, the Liberal followers of José Miguel Gomez have con- 
tested the election in the courts, holding up the official announce- 
ment of the winner, so that it is not yet known who will succeed 
President Menoeal when his term expires on May 20. 

‘Cuba has become so important that she can no longer be 
allowed to behave in the manner which has for long been tradi- 
tional in Latin-American republics. President Wilson has sent 
General Crowder there to tell her so. The United States not 
only has the right to intervene, but has also assumed the obliga- 
tion to do so when necessary. And this step is just short of 
actual intervention. 

“General Crowder’s mission is a gentle reminder for the 
Cubans. The political situation must be liquidated so that the 
republic may be in a position to take up seriously its financial 
troubles. Washington is responsible not only to our own people, 
but to foreign countries as well, for the maintenance of a stable 
government in the island.” 

“On the face of the returns as given out 1t would appear that 
Zayas was elected, but Gomez and his supporters charge whole- 
sale frauds,’’ notes the Utica Press; ‘however, it is certain that 
had Gomez been elected, Zayas would have charged the Gomez 
party with fraud.” ‘But,’ continues this paper with engaging 
frankness, ‘“‘that doesn’t mean that there were no frauds on 
behalf of Zayas. The probability is that supporters of both 
candidates are guilty of cheating up to the limit of their op- 
The relationship of the two men is rather involved, 


portunity.’ 
according to T'he Press, which goes on: 

“Gomez, it seems, is a perpetual candidate for President of 
Cuba. He was elected once and his administration was a 
seandal and all but bankrupted the island republie’s treasury. 
How much, if any, of an improvement Alfredo Zayas would be 
over Gomez is a question, probably to be determined only by 
experience. The relations of the two men indicate the tangle of 
Cuban polities. One was President and the other Vice-President 
of Cuba at the same time; they have been political partners, 
defeated candidates, and afterward leaders in revolutions or 
threatened risings, and now they are rival candidates and bitter 
enemies.” 

We find in the New York Commercial a statement by the 
Cuban Consul, who says he believes that “‘two months will*see a 
complete return to normal in the financial and political condi 
tions in Cuba.” As he explains: 
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“Naturally such an event as the collapse of the sugar market 
would bring about a severe financial crisis in a country whose 
prosperity is based so largely on one product. The banks 
had made large loans to sugar-planters and refiners on a basis of 
the market value of sugar. When the security for these loans 
suffered a shrinkage in value of approximately 75 per cent. in 
the course of a few weeks, many of the banks became technically 
insolvent. 

“In a situation like that the moratorium was the only solu- 
tion. The banks were allowed time to readjust their affairs 
to new conditions. This period of readjustment is now nearing 
its end, and a complete restoration of normal conditions will not 
be long delav-d.” 

At presen., .owever, declares the Indianapolis News, “‘the 
planters, the bankers, and the Government are all hopelessly 
involved in a situation whien demands that they pay their losses 
and start over again; until they do this, the island can not hope 
to prosper.”” To be sure, “‘her politics are slightly out of joint, 
but no one need be concerned,” thinks the Lowell Courier- 
Citizen. ‘‘She must behave, however, or her political freedom 
may be curtailed until she gets her senses back,” adds this paper. 
The Senate Committee on Cuban Relations, say Washington 
dispatches, wold send a special subcommittee to that island 
to investigate conditions there, but many editors think this 
entirely unnecessary and even unwise, in view of the fact that 
General Crowder, a non-partizan observer, has been well received 
by the President of Cuba and will report conditions to the 
President. Furthermore, adds the Brooklyn Eagle: 


“The Senate Committee has the power to summon General 
Crowder, after he has observed the situation in Cuba, and obtain 
from him a clear idea of what is required in the way of action 
by the United States. 

“With this in mind it seems unwise for the Senate to send a 
special committee to Cuba at this time. There is no great 
mystery concerning the Cuban election muddle or the financial 
crisis there. The financial situation is equally simple. Cuba’s 
prosperity is based upon sugar, and the sugar market has col- 
lapsed, just as our cotton, tobacco, food, and other markets 
have collapsed. Cuba suffers more, relatively, because sugar is 
her main dependence, but a Senate committee could not change 
that situation.” 


Altho practically every editorial reaching this office approves 
the President’s course, the New Orleans Times-Picayune thinks 
we already have gone too far in sending General Crowder to 
the island with ‘ta ‘snooping’ commission to nose into the 
private political affairs of our neighbor.”” We may even lose the 
friendship of the Cubans, predicts this paper, simply because— 


“We seem to possess a genius for rubbing the wrong way the 
sensibilities of Latin peoples, and it would be regrettable in the 
extreme, if we should lose, by mere diplomatic ill-manners, the 
one of the few Latin lands with which we remain, to date, on 
perfectly good terms. 

“True, all has not been smooth politically in Cuba of late, 
but who could expect an oily exterior during a time of industrial 
upheaval? Our own political pot has not been boiling any too 
gently, as shown by the November upset. 

“Cuba is passing through a very trying period financially, 
and it is doubly regrettable that our American money interests 
are so closely tied up with those of the island. For, as a result, 
it will be said, rightly or wrongly, no matter what part our 
Government may play in the island’s affairs, that we are urged to 
action by that bugbear of Latin America—‘ dollar diplomacy!’”’ 


On the contrary, ‘‘the dispatch of General Crowder to Cuba 
is a wise step, which may obviate the necessity of more costly 
action,” declares the Chieago Evening Post. 
are told— 


In any case, we 


“Whatever steps are taken must be clearly marked by primary 
consideration for the good of the Cuban people. There must 
be avoidance of occasion for suspicion that we are seeking to 
promote what might be regarded as an exploitatory interest on 
the part of American business. This is the more important at 
the present moment inasmuch as we have the opportunity 
to set an example for the world in the discharge of our self- 
assumed mandate for Cuban welfare.” 
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FEWER LYNCHINGS 


HE ‘“‘MOST DAMNABLE RECORD in all the sta- 

tistics of human affairs’—the annual record of lynch- 

ings in the United States, has just been made public 
by the Tuskegee Institute, but it is the San Antonio Express 
that describes it. Sixty-one persons—fifty-three negroes, includ- 
ing a woman, and.eight whites—were the victims. This con- 
stitutes a 25 per cent. reduction in lynchings, which leads the 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times and several other newspapers to take 
comfort in the fact that lynchings were twenty-two fewer in 
number in 1920 than during 1919. It is true, in fact, that 
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HELPING HIM TO PADDLE HIS OWN CANOE. 





—Morris in the George Matthew Adams Service. 


the past eight years have all been below the previous average, 
and 1917 had only 38, as against high records in the ’90’s that 
ran as high as 208 in 1892. 
in fifty-six instances—ten in the North and forty-six in the 
South—officers of the law, from Governor to sheriff, prevented 
lynchings,” notes the Manchester Union. Minnesota and Cal- 
ifornia, with three victims each, are included in the list for the 
first time in several years, so that these occurrences and the 
record as a whole suggests to the Syracuse Post-Standard that 
“the negro does not escape danger of capital punishment by 
mob law by moving into the North.” ‘Lynching is the worst 
plague of anti-Americanism with which this country is afflicted,” 


‘**But a more hopeful sign is that 


the San Antonio Express continues, as it gives the record of 
people lynched and the States in which they were put to death: 

“Texas, 10; Georgia, 9; Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, each, 
7; California, Minnesota, North Carolina, Oklahoma, each, 3; 
Arkansas, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, each, 1.” 

The Express does not attempt to hide or gloss over the fact 
that Texas leads in the number of persons lynched by its citi- 
zens. For years this paper has had available an ‘“‘anti-lynching”’ 
fund for rewarding the arrest, leading to conviction and pun- 
ishment, of lynchers or would-be lynchers. And in a two- 
eolumn editorial we are told: 

“It goes without saying that the law has not been and is 
not being enforced against those who, as members of mobs, 
ruthlessly breach the statutes on murder and other crimes 
involved in lynching. Judges, grand juries, prosecutors, peace 
officers of courts that have been directly and terribly outraged 
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by the lynching of prisoners who had come into their keeping 
and jurisdiction, have not brought to justice these other mur- 
derous enemies to society and organized government to law and 
order—the lynchers. The lynchers have gone on piling worse 
crime and savagery upon the crime and savagery of their victims 
—unchecked. 

“The Express appeals to the patriotic American sentiment of 
the majority of Texans, and to the incoming executive and 
legislature at Austin, so to arouse and so to act that the State’s 
name shall be removed from the head of the lynching record 
this year; and, as speedily as may be, removed from that record 
altogether. 

“The State government must act. It must contrive not only 
to punish the lyncher, the mobbist, but also to remove from 
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office—for dangerous dereliction in his sworn, solemn duty 
under the constitution and laws of Texas—any peace officer, 
prosecutor, judge, who fails or refuses to proceed against these 
criminals to the genuine limit of his legal power and his 
capability. 

“The State government must overcome that hideous degra- 
dation of its laws and its court system, of its citizenship, and 
particularly of the youth of Texas, which results from non- 
enforcement of the statutes under which the members of a 
lyneh-mob could be punished as murderers. 

“The State government must overcome the degrading deter- 
rents of local fear, influence, or ‘pull’—in political, social, and 
business considerations—before it can get local official action 
toward prevention or punishment of the lynching crime.” 








TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Living is getting cheaper. So is life—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


EUROPE seems eager to come across, except in cash.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Ir people will have wars they must learn to love taxes.— Chicago Daily 
News. 


Wnuat expensive material is candy made of now, since sugar is cheap?— 
Toledo Blade. 

LioypD GEORGE seems perfectly willing to give Ireland anything except 
what it wants.—New York World. 


GaviInG two Parliaments to Ireland looks like a very liberal concession 
to the Irish orators.—Daillas News. 

APPARENTLY the only way to make Jack Dempsey stop fighting is to 
start another war.—-New York World. 


SPEAKING of immigration, Europe made its own bed and now wants to 
sleep in America’s.—Chicago Daily News. 


It wasn’t the closed shop or the open shop that brought on this depres- 
sion, but the don’t shop.—North Adams Herald. 


SECRETARIES BAKER AND DANIELS seem much more belligerent than 


they were in 1917.—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


HANGING coal profiteers as high as Haman would not be sufficient pun- 
ishment. Hang ‘em as high as coal prices.—Detroit Journal. 


Tur man who boasts only of his ancestors confesses that he belongs 
to a family that is better dead than alive-—New York American. 


A CrrcaGo burelar was scared away by a frightful picture. At last, 


here is legitimate work for the futurists.—Philadelphia North American. 


No newspaper has had the hardihood to claim credit for the election 
of Senator Harding to the Presidency. Yet as a fact the Marion Star 
did it.— Detroit Journal. 


Wirs the reestablishment of diplomatic relations between Sofia and 
Bucharest the channels are once more cleared for the correspondence 
leading to the next Balkan war.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 













IN Ireland troubles are multiplied by division.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 


CONSTRUCTION will expedite reconstruction.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont 


GREAT Briratn believes in one for oil and oil for one.— Long Island 


City Star. 


WORKERS are now getting shorter hours without striking.—Greenvil! 


(S. C.) Piedmont. 


ALREADY there are indications that 1921 is to be a very poor year for 


the pessimists.—Indianapolis Star. 
GERMAN Army, ‘“‘keeping its swords sharp,” is in imminent danger of 
cutting itself.— Wall Street Journal. 


THE first tax move Congress should make is to insure that there will 
be incomes to tax.—Indianapolis Star. 
WANTED—a form of prohibition that will stop money from getting 


tight.—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


MANY are doubting the wisdom of a bigger Congress. And even, if we 


must say it, a smaller one.—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 
Harvard, 915 seniors cast 965 ballots. So much 
Roanoke Times. 


In a class election at 
for the advantage of a higher education.— 

THERE is said to be enough coal in the United States to last six thou- 
sand years, but the price would not indicate it.—Canton News. 

THEY say that giant star is trillions of times the size of our little globe, 
but we'll bet it hasn't got taxes as big as ours!—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Demand is 
and Leather 


WE learn that the old and well-known firm of Supply & 
about to resume the old Shoe 
Reporier. 


business at stand.—Boston 


THE Iowa man who laughed until he was obliged to call a doctor had 
likely just glanced over the full list of ‘‘ best minds’’ summoned into con- 
ference at Marion.—Siouxr City Tribune. 

“{ must further state,”’ says Baron Hayashi, Japanese Ambassador to 
England, “that there exists no secret agreement between Japan and Great 
Britain.”” That makes us suspicious.—Peoria Transcript. 





HAT WAS SOME 
BALLOON RIDE! / 
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BACK. —Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 
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NEARLY HALF OF THE $33,000,000 CHILD-RELIEF FUND 





NOW RAISED—HURRY THE OTHER HALF 


HE INTENSIVE CAMPAIGN for the Child-Feeding 


Fund to save the lives of three and a half millions of 


begun by Tue LITERARY 
Hoover’s request and pushed 


starving children in Europe, 
Dicest, October 30, at Mr. 


throughout the length and breadth of the nation during the 


past three months, is at last producing 
measure up to the greatness of the need. 
reached seores of millions of 
and inereasing 


broadening in scope 


results which begin to 
Our appeal has 
Americans, and the response is 


picture: First is the outward cheerfulness of the suffering nations, 
where there is still hope that next month will see an improvement 
in their pitiable situation. Secondly, the reverence with which 


inillions speak of America, which all regard as the only ‘Land 


of Promise’ left in the world.” 

organization now 
effected throughout the country to insure the raising of the full 
$35,000,000 


Notwithstanding the completeness of the 


necessary for the child-feeding and for medical 


work, we can not abate a whit of our 





in volume as States, cities, and towns 


are organized for more systematic 
local effort 
task to 
oughly aroused. 
lished a list of the newly appointed 


State Treasurers with their addresses, 


to accomplish the huge 
they 
Last week we pub- 


which are now thor- 


By E. 


and urged our readers to give their 
fullest 
organizations in completing the Child- 
Feeding Fund. 

The need for this organized and 
concentrated effort is urgent, as a 
severe winter has settled over Cen- 


cooperation to these local 


“THE LITERARY DIGEST” COVER, 
JANUARY 1, 1921 


K. HERRON 


At last my hard-earned check has come, 
And I am off to town, 

To buy the book I’ve waited for, 

The blouse I saw marked down; 

Or else, perhaps, a pair of gloves 

I think I need them more; 

So, dallying with my petty wants, 

I reached the tempting store. 


And as I waited for the clerk, 
Browsing on magazines, 
My eye was fixt by starving eyes; 


appeal for quick and generous con- 
tributions. A letter just (received 

(Wis.) Lodge of the 
Knights of Pythias, enclosing $200, 
“We believe that no better use 
can be made of whatever we can spare 


from the Racine 


says: 


than to relieve such great need. It 
needed some such agency as your 
magazine to bring home to people 


what the need really is. In this day 


of drives for one thing and another, 
with appeals for aid fo every con- 
the heart of the 
becomes 


ceivable object, 


average person somewhat 


tral Europe. <A dispatch to the New — = ~ veil that — calloused, and he does not stop to 
rad baad “ami ur sight from vision. ere I saw . ee eee Se 

York Herald says that Famine, Upon far Europe’s beach think of what a little sacrifice on 
cold, and disease are decimating A starving mother with her flock his part will mean to the cause of 


once happy populations at the rate 


Gazing beyond her reach 
For food that did not come; 


- humanity.” 
no sail 


of hundreds, sometimes thousands, Uploomed on that drear sea. Our request that contributions 
a day. “In God’s name do not let them die! ” be sent to the State Treasurers 

“Millions are starving slowly. I heard her call to me. hereafter instead of direct to Tux 
Their appearance is horrible to be- LirrErRARY Dicest is being widely 


hold. They are not drying up into 
skeletons, like the famine victims of 
India and Armenia. These Polish, 
Russian, and Austrian sufferers have 
‘starvation dropsy.’ It is brought 
about by almost complete absence 
of albuminous elements and fats in 





Oh, no, I do not want the book; 

My eyes are blind with tears; 

And still, among the silken stuffs, 

That cry assails my ears; 

And waxen arms stretch tremblingly 
Wherever I would buy. 

My check—in God’s name save one child, 
And soothe one bitter cry. 


complied with. A letter from the 
Highland Park (Mich.) High School 
informs us, for example, that the 
the Highland Park 
$1,197.84, has been 
the State TredSurer 
but that they wanted Tae 


contribution of 
Publie Schools, 


forwarded to 





in Detroit, 





the eating of unusual 
quantities of vegetables—grass even 
marked for death, 
terrible bloat results. 
“In these terror-stricken lands babies are born to parents 
who have not a single rag of garment with which to clothe 
them. They are wrapt in pieces of paper and perish from cold. 
In orphanages and refuges scores of babies—many of whom will 
never walk because of aggravated rickets that twist little legs 
about filthy corridors like 


food and 
after which these hordes, 


of water. A 





drink enormous quantities 


into corkscrews—drag themselves 
stricken animals. 

“Strange diseases have made their appearance. Hundreds 
suffer from brittle bones, which break at the slightest jar. 
Thousands have ulcerated stomachs from eating vegetables — 
especially cabbage—and can digest only the most nutritious 
foods, such as milk and wheat bread, both commodities beyond 
the reach of any except the ultra rich. 


“There are two astounding features of this heartrending 


Dicest to know that in making this 
very generous contribution ‘it was done at your insfigation.” 
Offerings continue to reach us from the ends of the earth. This 
week we have heard from far-away Korea. Love and pity for 
suffering ehildhood make the whole world kin. The drawing by 
Cesare on Tue Diaest cover, January 1, has helped many to 
visualize the unfortunate children. It 
inspired, also, the verses printed on this page. Many have 
answered the appeal by generous offerings. One little child, 
eight years old, writes a letter from Topeka, Kan., saying: “‘My 
grandma gave me nine dollars for my birthday and my daddy 
gave me one more, so I am sending you ten dollars to take care 
of one poor little orphan. This is hecause I love God and I do 
not want to ‘let them die!’’”’ How many will echo this child’s 
loving wish and send the proof in proportion to their ability? 

See page 85 of last week’s DicEst for the list of State Treasurers, 
to whom all contributions for the Child-Feeding Fund should now 
be sent, or send to FRANKLIN K. LANE, Treasurer, 42 Broadway, 
New York City. 


eondition of these 





Contributions to THE LITERARY DIGEST CHILD-FEEDING FUND—Received to January 10, 1921 


$17,926.55—Through A. R. A. 


$1,500.00— Riverside 
$3,000.00—Publishers Printing Company. Vv 


Danville, 


and Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 


a. 
$1,400.00 each—‘‘In Memory of Zwe, = + Boys 


$980.04—People of Gouverneur, N. Y. 
| $968.82—El Paso War Budget Comm., El + ™. 
* Ithaca, | $900.00 each—‘‘Anonymous,” Altoona, Pa.; E. P. 





Earle 


$2,754.00—Employees of Publishers Printing Company. N. Y.; Margaret, Wareen and Mrs. . Robertson $823.25—First Presby. Church, Wichita, “Ba 
_ $2,375.00—Protestant Churches of Walnut Hills, Cin- $1,018.00 ee g Rew) ini, c $800.00—American Type Founders Co. 
cinnati, Ohio, 3'ge0.se—Citizene of North C Be By $600.00 each—E. M. Williamson; ‘Memory of Elizabeth 
$2,000, each—Bryant Paper Company, Kulamazoo, 1'000.00 each_-Miss H. C. Wagner: Oxford Paper Co., | #%@_ Esther Ruggles, Luzerne, Pa. 
Mich.; Seaman Paper Co.; Wm. Knoepke Pamphlet Bind- | 94° G.; Mr, and Mrs, ‘E. M, Poston and Family iF ~~ $618.94 People of Moline, Til and aeammaimiaaass 
— <. » al W ‘Lewis,’’ Germantown, Pa.; . -_ 
{. Eckhart; Leg oye ae Gey. ermar (Continued on page 56) 


Mr, and Mrs 


$1,910.42—Wabash Dist. of Meth, Epis. Church, Ind, 
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diplomatic circles, we are told, at the news of the signing 
of the Treaty of Rapallo, by which Italy and Jugo-Slavia 
settled their dispute in the Adriatic. D’Annunzio is out of 


G sine OF RELIEF were heard in British and French 


Fiume, but his influence still has to be reekoned with, and 


IS ALL QUIET ALONG THE ADRIATIC? 


gherita de Ligure tells us that the agreement which was 
signed on November 12 is known as the Treaty of Rapallo 
because the Villa Spinola, where it was signed, is in the terri- 
tory of that commune, and he summarizes the nine articles 
of which the treaty is composed as follows: 


“1. A long article setting forth the new Istrian 











frontier . . . with slight modifications in favor of 
Jugo-Slavia. 

“2. This article deals with the Zara region. The 
town passes to lialy, with the suburbs of Eritto and 
Boeceagnasso. 

“3. Declares that the islands of Cherso, Lussin, 
Lagosta, and Pelagosa pass to Italy. 

“4. Italy and Jugo-Slavia recognize the Inde- 
pendent State of Fiume within the frontiers of the 
corpus separatum such as they are to-day. To the 
corpus separatum will be joined a narrow strip of 
coast territory reaching Mattuglie. [Mattuglie is 
about six miles northwest of the town of Fiume, 
close to Volosea, which goes to Italy, and near 








AN ITALIAN VIEW OF THE FINAL SOLUTION OF FREE 


But Jugo-Slav sympathizers would perhaps say the artist ought to have reversed 
—II Travaso (Rome). 


the figures to square with the facts. 


because the settlement left d’Annunzio ‘up in the air’’—per- 
haps appropriately for an airman—some foreign observers fear 
there may be a flare-back from the treaty which will “‘kindle a 
considerable blaze of Roman fire.”” Press dispatches advise us 
that d’Annunzio’s followers are wroth because, “‘despite appear- 
ances,”’ the Jugo-Slavs gained a number of concessions under the 
Fiume constitution, with its “‘apparent independence.” An 
important portion of the port remains in their hands, the 
d’Annunzists allege, and the Jugo-Slav territory includes Susak, 
a suburb. We read further that Premier Giolitti, of Italy, and 
d’Annunzio have always been enemies to the knife, and the 
Rapallo Treaty is considered a knife-thrust against d’Annunzio. 
Another complaint of that section of the Italian press which is 
dissatisfied with the treaty is that the concession to the Jugo- 
Slavs which decided them to sign was the handing 


FIUME. 


Costua, which goes to Jugo-Slavia.] 

**5. This article lays down that the territory of 
Fiume shall be delimited by a special commission 
eomposed half of Italian and half of Jugo-Slav dele- 
gates. If differences of opinion arise reference will 
be made to the President of the Swiss Republic. 

“6. The Italian and the Triune Kingdom will call a confer- 
ence composed of experts belonging to both countries within two 
months after the treaty is put into foree. It will be the duty of 
this conference to submit as early as possible to the two gov- 
ernments definite proposals for the establishment of cordial, 
especially of cordial financial and economic, relations. 

“7. This article deals with guaranties for Italians living 
within the Triune Kingdom. All rights of Italians as existing 
before November 12, 1920, will be respected. Graduates of 
Italian universities ean exercise their professions in Jugo-Slavia. 

“8. The two governments undertake to summon a conven- 
tion at an early date with the object of developing intellectual 
relations between the two countries. 

“9. Two copies of the treaty are to be drawn up, one in 
Italian and the other in Croat, and should any difference of opinion 
on the interpretation of the treaty arise, the Italian text is to 








over of Montenegro to them. This provision, it is 
reported, caused a violent scene in the Italian royal. 
family, for Queen Helene opposed the abandonment 
of her father, King Nicholas of Montenegro. 
But King Victor Emmanuel, “‘who is on very bad 
terms with Premier Giolitti,” did not dare inter- 
fere without overstepping his constitutional rights, 
we are told, and the most he was able to obtain was 
an offer of an annuity of 300,000 lire to Nicholas, 
“which so far Nicholas has fefused to accept.”” The 
London Daily Chronicle is not surprized to find that 
the Rapallo Treaty has its opponents in both Jugo- 
Slavia and Italy. In Italy, of course, there are the 
d’Annunzists, while Jugo-Slavia is ‘“‘a composite 
nation’’ and is embarrassed by the fact that “all 
its surrenders are at the expense of one of its com- 
ponent peoples, the Slovenes, while all its gains are 
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for the advantage of another, the Dalmatian Slavs.” 
The Daily Chronicle hopes that the treaty will pre- 
vail, and that the general desire for peace and 
amity between the two nations will “outweigh the 
natural soreness of individuals and groups.” A 
correspondent of the London Times at Santa Mar- 





THE END OF A FAMOUS CAKE-WALK. 


MINISTER SFORZA, OF ITALY—“ Here’s a nice slice on the right for you, Mr. 
Jugo-Slav, and a nice slice on the left, but as to the cream in the middle—”’ 

MR. JUGO-SLAV—“I want my say about that, too —”’ 

D’ ANNUNZIO—“ What about the cook that cooked that nice little cake?” 


—Il 420 (Florence). 
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ANY MORE NATIONS! 





“All China has to offer Japan is ingratitude and hatred, while the United States harbors only suspicion and anti-Japanism 


be abided by, the Italian language being known to all the pleni- 
potentiaries who have signed the treaty.” 

Among the Italian press the Jdea Nazionale (Rome) is one 
of those journals that think along d’Annunzist lines, and econ- 
siders the treaty ‘not the last word,’ for it leaves the ports 
of Sebenico, Spalato, and Cattaro, as well as the Dalmatian 
Isles, in the hands of the Jugo-Slavs. The attitude of those 
who favor the treaty may be gathered from this statement 
of the Milan Corriere della Sera: 

“Ringed about with a barrier of hills as formidable as the 
sea in tempest, Italy becomes henceforward a continental 
England. Her most ardent and least hopeful aspirations have 
been realized. How remote they were may be judged from the 
fact that their realization involved the downfall of a gigantic 
Empire a thousand years old. On the west Italy finds France, 
which certainly has no covetous eye on Piedmont; and on the 
east a state, four times smaller than Austria, which solemnly 
recognizes Italy’s rights on all Istria, so that Italy henceforth 
is a free agent and mistress of her destiny. Thus it happens 
that from to-day on Italy is truly a Great Power, thanks to 
her own vigor and not to gracious concessions of the European 
concert.” 


The semiofficial Paris Temps says that France has hardly 
any interest in the Adriatic, where the Italians and the Jugo- 
Slavs are alone concerned to prevent intrusion. Nevertheless, 
France is 
Rapallo, which ‘“‘may be said in general to be a transaction 
midway between the secret Treaty of London and the principle 
of nationalities.” . 

Speaking of the Treaty of London, a writer in L’Europe 
Nouvelle (Paris) calls it “‘a masterpiece of Metternich politics” 


sé 


sincerely rejoiced’’ at the signing of the Treaty of 


which ‘‘ prolonged the war for a year, perhaps, and at least for 
two years prolonged the Adriatie crisis.’ If it had not been 
for this menace to their national unity, we are told, the Aus- 
trian Jugo-Slavs would have more effectively worked with the 
Czechs to destroy the army and monarchy of Austria-Hungary. 
It is not that they did not take their honest share of this in- 
terior campaign, but ‘‘an anxiety only too legitimate frequently 
dampened their ardor.” When the armistice put the waters 
and coasts of the Adriatic in the hands of the Italian Navy, 
Italy forgot all about the Pact of Rome, by which she and 
Jugo-Slavia had agreed to a friendly disposal of the terri- 
torial questions of the Adriatic on the basis of nationality 
and self-determination, and decided to take possession of a 
patrimony illegitimately won. France and Great Britain were 
hampered by the Treaty of London and also nervous lest they 
injure highly sensitive Italian feelings, so that they were obliged 
to stand by helplessly and see Italy take as her right “‘not only 
the boundaries of the Treaty of London, but the whole eastern 
coast of the Adriatic southward to the mouth of the Cattaro.” 
We read then: 


“But the case was different with regard to another govern- 
ment. President Wilson, less restricted in his actions, firm in 
his principles, and guided alike by a sincere and intelligent 
sympathy for Italy and by a noble dread lest the Treaty of 
Peace should contain the germs of new wars, and also thoroughly 
well informed on the national structure and the economic con- 


— Puck (Osaka) 


ditions in dispute, showed with luminous clearness that the 
collapse of Austria-Hungary had nullified all the strategie con- 
siderations responsible for the Treaty of London. What is more, 
he showed that to give Fiume to Italy when she had Trieste 
would be the same as putting hands on the seaports not only 
of the Jugo-Slavs but of Hungary, Bohemia, and Roumania, 
and that as long as the Quarnero boundary was obtained, 
Italian unity was restored and assured.” 





PREMIER HARA’S DEFENSE OF JAPAN 


S A GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL it is very difficult for 
Premier Hara to publish his views, he tells us, so that 
he expressly stipulates in the Tokyo Chuwo that he 

signs his article defending Japan against the charge of mili- 
“‘one of the Japanese subjects.” 
That an official of the Japanese Government should publish a 
signed statement, we learn from the Far-Eastern press, is almost 
without precedent; and that the premier should do so is not 


tarism solely in his capacity as 


considered as establishing a precedent, but rather as an indi- 
eation of. the effect on the Japanese mind produced by so much 
clamor against Japan’s alleged militarism. This, among the 
many misunderstandings entertained by foreigners about Japan, 
says Premier Hara, is “‘due to lack of study.’’ Many criticisms 
of the Japanese are much to the point, he admits, and “‘ may be 
But, in the main, 
criticisms of Japanese national characteristics are not properly 
founded, and, Mr. Hara proceeds— 


) 


taken as useful advice to improve ourselves.’ 


‘‘Japan has no record in her history of having conquered 
other races, as every one knows. The foreign wars in the 
Meiji era, especially the Russian War, were simply wars for 
self-defense against foreign aggression. In how difficylt a de- 
fensive position Japan was placed in the Russian War the intel- 
ligent men of England, who financially and diplomatically sup- 
ported Japan, and the intelligent men of America, who officiated 
in bringing about peace, should know full well. As the result 
of the war with Russia, Japan came to control Korea, Saghalien, 
and Manchuria, which was recognized by the Powers as neces- 
sary to remeve the root of evil and insure peace in the Orient. 
The Powers then heartily supported Japan’s move.” 


Because Japan’s history is rich in records of warfare, Mr. 
Hara goes on to say, it is a great mistake to conclude that the 
Japanese people are an “entirely warlike race.”” The wars of 
Japanese history have been ‘‘political wars,” and in the days 
before civilization had progressed, ‘‘ political and military wars 
were employed for the same purpose by all countries which are 
now civilized.”” He then points out that— 


“In Japan these wars were fought when men in power lost 
the confidence of the people and new men of power rose with 
popular confidence back of them to replace the old. While dif- 
ferent in form, in the essentials the government by public 
opinion as it is now called had been in practise in Japan from 
olden times. For instance, when the Soga family lost its power, 
it was replaced by the Fujiwara family, and the Fujiwara were 
replaced later by the Tairas and the Tairas in turn by the 
Genjis. One family or faction could not monopolize power 
very long. According to the degree of wisdom and power of 
the people in each period, the government of democracy was 
really conducted.” 
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‘The second misunderstanding about Japan, according to 
Premier Hara, is that she is ‘‘selfish’? and promotes her own 
interests regardless of the interests of other nations. So her 
erities ery that Japan’s development is ‘‘a menace to the world 
and that her development is undesirable.” - This charge also 
is “‘astonishingly wrong,” declares Mr. Hara, who confesses 
that he can not discuss in detail each and every accusation 
against the Japanese, but will meet some of them: 


“T confidently believe that the charges described in the fore- 
going paragraph represent biased views of a very small minority. 
The majority of intelligent persons in Europe and America do 
not entertain such views. We need not refer to ancient illus- 
trations. Regarding the attitude of Japan in the European War, 
we want a fair judgment rendered by foreign erities....... 

‘“‘Had Japan, for her self-interests, disregarded the mutual 
safety of the Allies and indulged in cunning tricks, unexpected 
results might have been created. That is a self-evident truth. 
Yet Japan has never resorted to such tricks. She went reso- 
lutely and unflinchingly to the cause of vietory for the Allies, 
thus engaging in the preservation of the world. 

“Japan has never violated international laws or interna- 
tional faith. She has been rather too timid to do so, or too 
inexperienced for it. In other words, she has not yet been 
degraded to that extent. If there is any fault to be found with 
the Japanese, it may be, as critics at home tell us, that Japan 
is too modest and reserved. In respecting international obli- 
gations “nd in being loyal to friendly nations, there perhaps 
is no country which will surpass Japan, tho many nations apply 
the same principles of moral conduct between nations as between 
individuals. - 

“To be sure, we can not say that there has been no cause 
for misunderstandings as regards affairs with China in the 
past, but that was a question of the ability of the men in power 
at the time. It was not due to any of the traditional principles 
of Japan. That the result of the deals with China were not 
such as a section of Americans have understood them to be, is 
a matter which has now been brought home clearly to the people 
of the world. Of that I am firmly convinced.” 


In sharp contrast to the foregoing is the statement of a con- 
tributor to the London Quarterly Review, that, owing to the 
success of the militarist party in Japan during the past twenty- 
five years, ‘‘ the mass of the nation is intoxicated by the glamour of 
arms,” and is proud to style the land gunkoku, or “‘ war country.” 
The wiser heads in Japan are not deceived by this ‘‘dizzy prog- 
ress,”” and the London Quarterly’s contributor quotes Dr. 
Yoshino Sakuzo, a leader of the Tokyo intellectuals, as saying 
in January, 1920, the following: “‘I am glad that there are an 
increasing number of men who think that all these Chinese and 
Korean troubles are the results of a mistaken policy pursued 
in the past, and that nothing short of a fundamental reversal 
of that policy will be of any avail in solving the difficulty.” 
The ‘‘old pacifist opposition has by no means faded away,” and 
the defeat of Germany has “‘strengthened the hands of the mod- 
erates,” says the London Quarterly’s contributor, who proceeds: 


“‘However that may be, Japan, at the beginning of the great- 
est war in history, was one of the most martial-spirited nations 
in the whole world and was governed by a militarist oligarchy. 
Yet the part she played in the war was smaller than that of 
any of the belligerents, except the South-American Republics 
and China; and the interesc taken by Japanese in the great 
events of Europe was *; detached that it became a common- 
place to brand thei as pro-German. But apart from her obli- 
gation to the Alliance, there was one reason why Japan could 
not possibly stand aside altogether from the conflict. That 
reason was China. China is almost always the reason for any 
move in Japan’s foreign policy. Japan, like a bustling, ener- 
getic planet, swings in a constant orbit round that inert, ineon- 
gruous luminary which is China with its riches, its treasures, 
its huge population,:and its immense possibilities. A strong 
policy for Japan means a strong policy in China. Militarism 
in Japan means aggression against China. The large and well- 
equipped Japanese Army is maintained to overawe China; and 
the admirable and growing navy exists to keep communications 
with the continent intact. China supplies iron in a quantity 
essential for Japan’s existence, and an increasing provision of 
eotton and wool; and she is the principal market for Japanese 
manufactures.” 








Without any doubt, the more enterprising statesmen of Japan 
believe that the future of their country is ‘“‘a future of domina- 
tion in China,” and this informant says this means— 


“That Japan will one day control China’s armies, arsenals, 
railways, mineral resources, police, finance, and customs admin- 
istration; that she is called upon to play in this huge country 
the réle which England has played in India; and that in the 
liberation of Asia from the white oppression China will be her 
‘splendid second.’ The European War meant to Japan her 
first opportunity to play a lone hand in China. To Japan, this 
was not the war of the German supremacy, but a third chapter 
in the war for Japanese supremacy in Asia. The Chinese War 
of 1894 was the first chapter; the Russian War of 1904 was the 
second; and the war of 1914 was to Japan merely a sequel to the 
struggle for Port Arthur. China, not Europe, was her battle- 
field. Yuan Shi Kai, the President of the Chinese Republic, 
was her enemy, not William II. The fortunes of war in Flanders 
and in Poland were a secondary matter to her politicians. Peking, 
not Berlin, was their objective; and it is the Chinese people 
who have had to pay for Japan’s victory over Germany.” 





GERMANY’S AIR AIMS 
| ee IF GERMANY is keeping within the letter of the 


Treaty, which is doubtful, she is breaking it in spirit, 

say some British editors, whose attention has been 
called to the preparations the Germans are making to compete 
with other countries in aerial commerce, both by air-ships and 
airplanes. By Article 201 of the Treaty of Versailles, it will 
be recalled, Germany was forbidden, for six months after the 
coming into foree of that Treaty, to manufacture or import 
aircraft, parts of aircraft, and engines, or parts of engines for 
aircraft. But, owing to Germany’s failure to comply with those 
portions of the Treaty with regard to the delivery of air material 
to the Allies, we are told, the prohibition under Article 201 has 
been prolonged for a period of three months following the com- 
pletion of the delivery referred to. The most illuminative 
account of German air activities is afforded by the Berlin cor- 
respondent of the London Times, who says that to what extent 
these activities may at some date ‘‘constitute a military menace” 
is for the inter-Allied Air Commission to decide. The vigor with 
which that body is doing its work is ‘‘reflected in the restiveness 
of Germany under the restraint of the Treaty.” But this in- 
formant particularly emphasizes the fact that when the day of 
open competition returns British commercial interests will meet 
in the Germans opponents who are leaving nothing to chance, 
and he proceeds: 

“The Germans, in fact, claim to be pioneers in the air. In 
the construction of bot air-ships and airplanes they consider 
that they have surpassed all rivals during the war. Their in- 
ventive power, they say, was higher, their output greater, their 
achievements in flight more numerous than those of their 
enemies. They advanced, they say, during the war to a posi- 
tion of unrivaled eminence in airplane design and manufacture, 
due to the superiority of German technical training and equip- 
ment, and their view is that this advantage can be maintained 
by the same methods. These are claims into the merits of 
which it is not necessary to enter here. They are merely repro- 
duced as evidence of what the Germans intend to do in the future. 

‘“‘When the air industry is set free it is safe to predict that 
there will be a great outburst of energy here. There was already 
a certain amount of manufacture for export going on until the 
Air Commission confiscated the’ Junker plans at Hamburg, 
but it was as nothing to the plans in contemplation. These 
are likely to be divided into two separate branches, the rigid 
air-ship and the airplane. Experts are already thinking out the 
special problems of each, and in each ease the first question is 
that of utility. The view generally held is that at present the 
long-distance oversea flight can be left to the air-ship, while the 
shorter ancillary service should belong to the airplane.” 

Not all air-thinkers hold this view, according to the Times 
correspondent, who tells us that the director of the Lloyd Air 
Service, F. W. Jordan, in his ‘‘Problems of Air Traffic,’ pub- 
lished at Bremen, sees a considerable future for the flying-boat, 
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and thinks that such services as the transatlantic and trans- 
pacific flights may be performed by these machines. The more 
general view, however, is that the air-ship will be able to com- 
mand this province ‘‘ because it will be able to keep the cost per 
passenger or per ton at a figure which will bring the fare within 
reach .of the business man.” Moreover, on a long flight, the 
passenger-carrying power of the airplane varies inversely as the 
distance covered, and ‘‘every extra mile means more petrol and 
less cargo carried.” Passengers, post, and parcels are to be the 
province of the airplane, and that over comparatively short 
flights, and this informant goes 
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subsequent revolution, the majority of these firms switehed over 
to other work. Three firms decided to manufacture machines 
for civil aviation, and the Government is watching their de- 
velopment closely, ‘“‘tho present conditions do not allow it to 
take any open part in furthering the building of airplanes.” 
The industry is encouraged to maintain its factories at a state of 
efficiency which will enable it to go ahead immediately when 
the time comes, and we read: 

“The Reichs Air Department is at present in a state of semi- 
suspension, but its objects, openly stated, are to keep track of 
progress abroad and to prepare 





on to say that— 


“The question whether the 
airplane should compete for pas- 
sengers with the great transeon- 
tinental expresses is debated, 
and, in general, it is agreed that 
at present it can not, especially 
for short distances. A feature 
of passenger travel by airplane 
that will have to be considered 
is the general inaccessibility of 
aerodromes. Flight is at pres- 
ent often in the result a slower 
process than train travel, be- 
cause more time is lost in getting 
to one aerodrome and away from 
another than is occupied by the 
whole air journey. Over a long 
flight this discrepancy averages 
out, but in any ease it is time 
wasted and is likely to be solved 
by simple organization. Any- 
thing that adds to the uncer- 
tainty of getting to one’s destina- 
tion militates against the route, 
and German air-thinkers are giv- 
ing this matter considerable at- 
tention. Here they have plenty 
of field for experience and the 
collection of actual data, since 
the passenger-air service has 
already passed the stage of mere 








a program for the state sub- 
vention of the industry till it 
shall have established its posi- 
‘tion. The Department is also 
entrusted with the prepara- 
tion of international air-traffic 
agreements. 

“The recent agreement he- 
tween Germany and Switzer- 
land shows thatit knows its 
work. At present the air service 
between Frankfcrt and Basel is 
being carried on only as far as 
Lorrach, as the Entente has 
vetoed the crossing of the Swiss 
frontier by aircraft belonging to 
German air companies. But 
negotiations are, nevertheless, in 
full progress, as Switzerland is 
destined to be an important 
European center for air traffic. 
Half-a-dozen projected services 
from western and south Ger- 
many center on Geneva, to link 
up with the southern French 
services to Toulouse, for the flight 
to Algeria and Morocco, and they 
are not conceived as dreams.” 


Research also is destined to 
be considered the care of the 
state, we are told, and here 








experiment. 

“Lately, for instance, the 
Deutsche Luft Reederei cele- 
brated the facet that their ma- 
chines had covered a total of 
1,000,000 kilometers (625,000 
miles) since beginning operations 
in February of 1919. Their 
machines had earried 5,545 passengers in 6,208 flights, besides 
half a million kilograms (500 tons) of cargo (including about 
33,000 kilograms [33 tons] of postal packages). Of the flights 
scheduled only 122 had had to be abandoned for weather or 
other causes, so that 98 per cent. were completed. Only three 
accidents had oceurred, and one of these was due to a passenger 
jumping out before the machine had come to rest. 

“The director of the company, Dr. von Rieben, to whom I am 
indebted for these figures, looks forward to the early evolution 
of a type of machine that will be at once fast, safe, and economi- 
cally profitable. In a published statement of this company it is 
shown that 27 per cent. of the costs of the undertaking during 
the business year were due to salaries and wages and 31 per 
cent. to material, while the non-productive expenditure, which 
in 1919 was 50 per cent., had been reduced to 25 per cent. 

“The following are some of the stretches covered by the 
machines of this single undertaking: Between Berlin and Weimar, 
Berlin and Hamburg, Berlin, Hanover, and Gelsenkirchen, 
Berlin and Swinemiinde, Berlin and Warnemiinde, Berlin and 
Leipzig, Berlin and Frankfort, Berlin and Essen, and Hamburg 
and Westerland. 

“It will be seen that the points aimed at are strategical points 
for further travel. Thus Swinemiinde is the Baltic port of 
Berlin, and Warnemiinde is the station for the train ferry to 
Giedser and connects with Copenhagen.” 

When the war ended, we read further, Germany had some 
forty airplane factories at work which were turning out about 
2,500 machines a week. After the defeat of Germany and the 


AIRCRAFTINESS 


British Lion-—* Hallo! Started flying again ? 

GERMAN EAGLE—" Oh, purely a commercial flutter.” 

British LION (to himself)—‘*I remember hearing that same 
yarn about their navy. Time I developed my wings again.” 


science suffered badly during the 
war by being diverted to the 
most material aims. During the 
disturbed period that followed 
defeat, German science lost 
—~Punch (London further ground, and the labora- 
tory deteriorated owing to lack 


of funds, according to this correspondent, who adds: 


‘*A great outery is now being raised that money must be forth- 
coming or German science must perish. A few days ago there 
was a great gathering of German university and high-school pro- 
fessors in the Reichstag, when the ease for a money grant from 
the state was fervently advocated. A preliminary subsidy to be 
granted for industrial research is, I believe, put at 40,000,000 
marks [£160,000], and no doubt aviation will receive its share. 
Meanwhile, the companies themselves are providing facilities. 
When the A. EF. G. started the Deutsche Luftschiffs Reederei on 
its career in December, 1917, the new concern was told to apply 
itself for the first year not to flight hut to the subject of flying. 

‘There will be no lack of pilots. The men who flew in the 
war have formed themselves into a society, the Bund Deutscher 
Flieger. This is the militant wing of civil aviation, and its work 
is to keep a critical eye on the Air Department in the interests 
of aviation in general. At their recent annual meeting at 
Essen these men referred to themselves in a resolution as ‘the 
pioneers of a far-sighted German air-policy.’ At present they 
suffer a little from militant ideas that have strayed over from 
more feverish days, and the still younger airmen of the new 
civilian school seem to stand a little aloof from them. But these 
also are imbued with the restless spirit that goes with ‘the high- 
loneliness of the air.’ It was much in evidence at the Congress 
of the Deutscher Luftfahrer Verband, held in Bremen, at which 
representatives of the flying organizations of all Germany were 
present. Sixty-two flying associations are now enrolled in this 
union. 























A NEW GERMAN WAR-PROPHET 


NEW CROP of Bernhardis seems to be springing up in 
A Germany, and French editors note that the most 
conspicuous of this line of war-prophets is a certain 

Otto Autenrieth, who has written a book entitled ‘Three 
Future Wars: Political-Military Forecasts.” As the result of 
two of these wars, it is predicted, the only independent states 
fn the world will be the United States in the New World, Ger- 
many in Europe, and the empires of the Far East in Asia. All 
other nations will be reduced to vassalage. <A third and final 
world-war, we read, will be fought between the white and yellow 
races, which will result in victory for the white combatants. 
Then Germany and the United States will rule the world, and 
Germany will be “ just a little bit stronger than the United States 
by the superiority of her genius 
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Now this very war will be the first uplift of the German 


States. 
Empire, it is predicted, for Japan will have to apply to Russia 
for armaments, and Russia, because of her industrial condition, 


will have to pass the orders on to Germany. What is more, the 
ease will be the same with England, and so by the force of events 
the Treaty of Versailles will undergo strange modifications. The 
coal-mines of the Sarre will come back to Germany, and there 
will be many readjustments in the occupation of the left bank 
of the Rhine as well as in the payment of war-indemnities, no 
matter what France may say. 

The war-wizard predicts also that as naval expeditions will 
be no longer possible, this Japanese war will end by an immense 
British invasion across China, and this expedition will transform 
Germany into a huge camp of passage, entailing an unbelievable 
rebirth of all the industry and resources of Germany. So, it is 

predicted, without having taken 





and intellect.” In reading this 
book, remarks General Bour- 
geois, French Senator and Mem- 
ber of the Institute, one some- 
times stops to ask whether the 
author is a reasonable being or 
a mad dreamer. Yet there is 
no doubt that, despite all ex- 
aggeration, his prognostications 
reveal the “‘dear hopes of all 
Germans,” particularly with re- 
gard to the annihilation of 
France, and in the Paris Figaro 
this French Senator calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the new Ger- 
man war-prophet considers first 
what has been gained in the war 
by the Great Powers. France, 
for instance, has recovered 
Alsace and Lorraine, increased 
her colonial domains, occupies 
the left bank of the Rhine, has 
been awarded a great indemnity, 
and has disarmed Germany. En- 





any part in this war, the previ- 
ous defeat of Germany will 
become a benediction. General 
Bourgeois tells us further of this 
volume of war-prophecy: 


“The settlement of economic 
questions at the close of the 
Japanese war will involve En- 
gland and America in conflict 
because each of these Powers 
will aspire to world supremacy. 
England will make use of every 
means to encircle America, and 
will commence by attracting Ger- 
many to her orbit, which will 
now be a flourishing Power. 
But France will oppose England’s 
aims, because she can not per- 
mit the restoration of Germany. 

“As England ean not allow 
France to continue to persecute 
Germany, she will first oblige her 
to evacuate the left bank of the 
Rhine, which will revert in toto 
to the German Reich, and no 
formation of an independent 
state will be jpermitted. Ger- 
many’s services to England in 











gland has got less out of the 
war than France, in the view of 
the German war-seer, who notes, 
however, that she has wiped out 
the fleet of her rival Germany 
and has acquired a generous lot of colonies. But, on the other 
hand, he contends that England has Jost her influence in the 
Orient, has incurred great difficulties in India, and has had to 
see the expansion of the American and Japanese fleets, both 
naval and commercial. What is more, England owes America 
a great deal of money, and the German war-forecaster avers 
that her relations with France, her ally, are becuming less and 
less cordial. America’s war-gains he considers very large and 
mentions profits made out of the war at England’s expense, 
the creation of a great army organization, and naval and mer- 
chant fleets that, tho not equaling England’s, may prove danger- 
ous competitors. But of all the Entente Allies who have profited 
by the war, Japan is “foremost,” for she sustained no loss, ae- 
quired dominant influence in China, and thus menaces India. 
She has greatly expanded her fleets, and also advanced her 
military equipment, so that she is “‘actually armed to the teeth.” 
Japan’s fleet joined with that of the United States counter- 
balances Britain’s. 

As the result of this state of things, the German war-expert 
thinks England will have to try, with the aid of France possi- 
bly, to down her two rivals, Japan and America, and to his 
mind the next world-war will be declared against Japan by 
England, which will have as her allies France and the United 


outside.”’ 





THE INSEPARABLES. 


Mars—" Good evening, gents, an’ if any of you should be lookin’ 
for trouble in the future me an’ me little brother will be waitin’ 


the Japanese war will insure 
her admission without restric- 
tions to the League of Nations. 
Immediately the war-debis of 
Germany to France will be re- 
mitted. Then all the territory 
taken away from Germany by the Treaty of Versailles will be 
restored to her by plebiscites. Alsace-Lorraine may not be wholly 
restored to Germany, but in any event it must form an autono- 
mous state bound to the Reich and without any tie with France.” 


—The Star (London). 


The prophet goes on to say that this stipulation will cause 
the final break between France and England. But England 
will not want to make war with a nation whose military prowess 
she knows thoroughly, and will therefore denounce France 
to the League of Nations as the “persistent element of dis- 
turbance’ in the world. France will refuse to accept the 
verdict of the League of Nations, and England and Germany 
will be charged to carry it into execution. We read then: 


“England will take France’s ports, colonies, and navy. To 
Germany will be ceded all French mines in the north, the east, 
and the basin of the Loire. In consequence of this subjection of 
France there shall rise in that country such a revolution as the 
world has never seen and the country will be drenched in blood 
until the day when Germany is called upon to reestablish order. 

“Having succeeded in ringing round the United States and 
in annihilating France, England will attack North America and 
involve all the rest of the world as her allies in this war. But 
also she shall meet her ruin for the very protracted length of this 
new world-war will at last make victory a dubitable matter. 
Her allies will then turn against England and she shall go down 
in her turn, and this will be the end of all European monarchies.” 
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TIDAL POWER AT LAST? 


S THE PROBLEM of a tidal power-plant to be solved in 
Britain? The plan for a huge barrage across the Severn 
estuary, worked out by the British Ministry of Transport, 

has this in mind, and the English scientific and popular press are 
almost unanimous in approval. ‘Alluring in its comprehensive 
ingenuity,’’ says the London Times. ‘‘ Worked out in detail to a 
logical conclusion,” exclaims the London Post. ‘Would effect a 
saving of three to four million tons of coal per annum,” remarks 
The Electrical Review (London). The Ministry itself, in a re- 


port on the plan, speaks of it as ‘‘an inestimable boon,” and, too, 


“on a sound economic basis.” 


motor traffic. The captured water would form a huge lake, 
suited for large ocean steamers, dry docks, ship-building yards, 
and deep-water wharfs, at which heavy goods to and from the 
manufacturing Midlands could be handled directly. But even 
did these collateral advantages help to cover the cost of the 
barrage, there remains the difficulty as to the irregularity of the 
flow of tidal energy. Storage by electrical accumulators is 
precarious and costly, and yet some method is required by which 
a steady stream of electric power can be delivered. To aeccom- 
plish this, a dam is to be thrown across the Wye, making a high- 
Jevel reservoir near Tintern Abbey. <A tunnel a mile long is to 
lead from the tidal water to the new lake. Power from the 

turbines of the Severn bar- 





It will be remembered by our 
readers that the trouble with 
all tidal power schemes has 
been the intermittent charac- 
ter of the souree of energy. 
It is absolutely necessary to 
include some great and work- 
able storage plan if a steady 
stream of power is to be made 
available. Of late some form 
of ele-tric storage has usually 
been contemplated, and this is , 
expensive, as those know who 
use it on a small seale in auto- 
mobiles. The present plan 
contemp'ates using excess 
power to pump water to an 
upper reservoir, and this in 
turn is employed to run the 
turbines when the tide is una- 
vailable. Some accounts, how- 
ever, make what is perhaps the 
more probable statement that 
there is to be an auxiliary 
power-house on the Wye, which 
will be run at low tide. Half 
a million horse-power is to be 
developed. The scheme is not 





a new one, but now that it has 
the Government behind it, as 





well as the railroads, which 





THE PROPOSED BRITISH 


Explained in the accompanying article 


rage is to be carried by cable 
to a huge power-house on the 
Wye installation. When ex- 
cess energy is being taken 
from the Severn, it is to be 
employed in pumping water 
into the Wye reservoir. When 
the Severn is not supplying 
power, the Wve reservoir is to 
make up the deficiency. It is 
saleulated that the complet> 
scheme will allow for a steady 
output, during a ten-hour day, 
of a minimum of half a million 
horse-power, at a cost of a 
little over one halfpenny per 
Board of Trade unit. The 
coal equivalent of this output 
amounts to between three and 
four n illion tons a year. We 
trust that the preliminary, and 
somewhat flamboyant, descrip- 
tions of the scheme issued by 
the Ministry of Transport will 
svon be followed by exact de- 
tails. The mere possibility of 
the employment of an army 
of men on a scheme intended 
to be remunerative is enough 
to secure respectful attention.” 





Says The Electrical Review: 

“In order to appreciate the 
magnitude of the power to be 
thus made available, compari- 
son may be made with the 
world’s greatest water-power 
installations: 


TIDAL POWER-PLANT 








would use the big dam for ad- 
ditional tracks across the Severn, accomplishment may be in 
sight. Says the London Times in an editorial: 


“Tf detailed estimates survive the scrutiny of unbiased ex- 
perts, the imaginative audacity of the proposals should attract 
far-seeing investors, were it deemed unwise for the state itself 
to become the adventurer. The central idea of the scheme 
is to use tidal energy as a source of power. Many visionaries 
have played with the notion, but its translation into engineering 
practise on any large scale has never yet been accomplished. 
The seasonal changes in the dimensions of the tides and the daily 
shift in the times of high and low water prevent any direct 
harnessing of the rise and fall. It has long been recognized that 
a gigantic reservoir must be part of any practical scheme, and 
the cost of this has been a prohibitive overhead charge on the 
power that could be obtained. But, without any scheme for 
utilizing tidal energy, the Great Western Railway, before the 
war, contemplated throwing a barrage across the Severn to carry 
the heavy railway traffic between England and Wales, for which 
the existing tunnel is insufficient. The barrage of the new scheme 
would give four lines of low-level railway as well as roads for 


Jlorse-Power 





Amalgamated Niagara Falls Power Company 385,500 
Pacific Light and Power Company (Big Creck 350,000 
Ontario Power Company. . . 4 200,000 
Capdella (River Flamisell), Spain 150,000 
Toronto Power Company ...... 146,000 
Keokuk (Mississippi River) ; 150,000 
Kinlochleven (Scotland) 30,660 


The total horse-power developed at Niagara's cight power-houses is 
$43,500. 

“Incidentally, the utilization of this potential power would 
effect a saving of about three to four million tons of coal per 
annum, which would thus be available for export. In addition, 
from a transport point of view, the scheme provides for a level 
road for vehicular traffic over the river Severn (C) which 
obviates a detour for all traffic between Newport and Bristol of 
about fifty miles via Gloucester. It also provides for the quad- 
rupling of the Great Western Railway Company’s line (C: and C2) 
when required between the West of England and South Wales 
at a considerably less cost than could be achieved in any other 
way. Lastly, the scheme will create a locked basin for shipping 
purposes on the Upper Severn above the line of the Severn Tun- 
nel, of over twenty-seven square miles in extent, a large portion 
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of which will be suitable for the accommodation of vessels of the 
largest size, and which would be usable at all states of the tide. 

“The method of energy storage which has been adopted is that 
of pumping sea-water from a low level to a high level when 
surplus energy is available, and of using the same water to drive 
other turbines in passing from the high level to the low level at 
periods when the stored-up energy is required for industrial 
purposes. In this case the quantity of energy which has to be 
stored is enormous, and an artificial salt-water lake has been 
provided for at a high elevation to achieve the object. desired. 

“In a valley not far from the ruins of Tintern Abbey there 
exists a site which appears to be ideally adapted for the location 
of such a high-level lake. In constructing the reservoir it will 
be necessary to build a dam across the lower end of the valley. 
It is intended to force the water up.from the low level of the 
river Wye through a tunnel driven through over a mile of solid 
rock, and made to discharge into the lake. The tunnel will be 
forty feet in diameter and the largest of its kind in the world. 


ing the passage of railway-trains across the bridge has been over- 
come. A locking basin (D, and D,), eapable of taking the largest 
ships, is to be provided on the line of the navigable channel and 
intersecting the barrage. The ships will be led into and worked 
through the locking basin by electric k comotives somewhat 
similar to those in use on the Panama Canal. The railway and 
road traffic will be passed over either end of this basin by means 
of lifting bridges operating in such a way as to ‘nsure that there 
is no delay either to railway, road, or river traffic. This is 
effected by duplicating the railway in the form of a loop (C, C:) 
where it crosses the ‘ocking basin, and so controlling and inter- 
locking the arrangements as to allow continuous free passage 
for the railway or road traffic on one or other branch of the loop 
with absolute safety. 

‘In connection with the proposed low-level bridge over the 
river in the neighborhood of the ‘English Stones,’ B, it may be 
noted that this appears to be the most direct way of gaining 
aceess to South Wales from England.” 


That there is skepticism in the midst of all this 
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appreciation appears from the following dispatch 
to The Times from its correspondent at Cardiff, 
Wales: 

‘Commercial men at Cardiff regard the scheme 
for harnessing the tidal estuary of the river Severn 
as a dream which, while possible of realization if 
seores of millions of pounds are spent over the next 
half-century, is at present incapable of being put 
into operation. Engineers agree that the harness- 
ing of the tides should give abundant power, but 
so far no scheme has been devised that did not 
entail much greater eccst than could be recovered 
from its working.” 





TANKS AS LIFE-SAVERS 


HAT THE WAR-TANK 
saving life as well as destroying it is sug- 
gested in The British Medical Journal 
(London) by an editorial writer. It is well known, 
he says, that the tanks that actually saw service 


may assist in 


were as nothing to those that were being designed 








“There will be two separate installations required in connec- 
tion with the power scheme: 

*1. A concrete barrage across the river Severn within which 
sluices (B) and turbines will be installed at AA, for utilizing 
the power of the tides, and with which will be combined the 
road and railway bridges over the river. 

“2. An energy-storage plant comprising a high-level lake (F) 
and tunnel in combination with a pumping and turbine power- 
house, indicated by the second arrow, on the banks of the 
tidal portion of the river Wye. 

“The method which it is proposed to adopt in order to utilize 
the power of the tides is to trap the water in the upper part of 
the estuary above the dam at high water, so as to create an 
artificial difference in the level between the water thus im- 
pounded above and that in the estuary below the dam, for a 
period of several hours round about the period of low tide. 
eDuring these hours sufficient water inside will be allowed to pass 
through the turbines to generate upward of 1,000,000 horse- 
power. 

“The method of trapping the water in the principal part of 
the estuary is effected by means of horizontally hung sluices. 
The doors will automatically allow water to pass above the dam 
to replenish the upper part of the river while the tide is rising, 
and will automatically shut on the turn of the tide, and so trap 
the water above the dam. 

**At the second power-house, at F, electrical energy derived 
from the tidai turbines at A, A, and transmitted by power cables, 
will be used to pump water up to the reservoir (F) at such pe- 
riods as the supply of tidal power permits. When, however, the 
demand for electrical energy is greater than the tidal turbines 
are able to supply, or when for tidal reasons the turbines are idle, 
this power-house will automatically cease to function as a pump- 
ing station, and will operate instead as a generating station, with 
high-pressure turbines supplied with water from the reservoir. 

“One of the principal novel features of the present design is 
the way in which the difficulty of allowing ships to pass up and 
down the river without in any way interfering with or interrupt- 


and were on the point of production. In their further 
development he thinks it important that the medical aspect 
should not be neglected, both as regards the provision of special 
tanks for medical purposes and as regards the alleviation and 
prevention of disabilities especially affecting the crews of tanks. 
He goes on: 

“In The Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps Major L. R. 
Broster makes the suggestion that certain types of the larger 
tanks could be adapted for medical purposes with a dressing- 
table in the eenter of the hold behind the engine, electric light 
provided, and stretchers and hammocks arranged in tiers 
capable of holding half a dozen lying cases or twenty sitting 
eases. As a matter of history we believe that during the battle 
of Cambrai one fighting tank brought back as many as sixteen 
wounded, and, during the operations of the Australian Corps, at 
Hamel, altogether about 150 wounded were brought in by the 
tanks. A specially designed medical tank could, in battle, 
constitute a movable and protected advanced dressing-station, 
maneuvering in liaison with the field-ambulances, and would 
save enormously the work of and the casualties among the 
stretcher-bearers. On the other subject, namely, of the dis- 
abilities to which tank crews are liable, it has been found by 
experience that tanks with a full crew on board and closed down 
for action show, after running a certain time, both the presence 
of carbon monoxid in the air and a high wet bulb temperature, 
and the crew develop headache, giddiness, breathlessness, rise 
of body temperature, vomiting, and nausea, sometimes mental 
confusion, and even collapse and uneonsciousness. Some of 
these symptoms arise partly from a sort of seasickness caused 
by the motion of the tanks, and the symptoms are often aggra- 
vated in action by the fumes from the firing of the Hotchkiss 
and six-pounders; but from the experiments which have been 
carried out and which Major Broster notes, the extent of the 
symptoms depends very largely on the mechanical efficiency of 
the tanks, and especially on the provision of good and efficient 
ventilation—points to which special notice must be given, 
therefore, in any future development of these engines of war.” 
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INCORRECT, CORRECT, AND EXAGGERATED POSTURES. 
THE NECK AND TRUNK SHOULD FORM A STRAIGHT VERTICAL LINE. 








A LEAGUE TO IMPROVE POSTURE 


HE AMERICAN POSTURE LEAGUE, an organiza- 

tion of educators, physicians, and hygienists to improve 

the health of growing children by insuring correct posi- 
tion of the body in standing and sitting, and to investigate the 
influence of clothing and other personal environment on pos- 
ture, is described by Dr. Henry Ling Taylor, of New York City, 
in an article contributed to Modern Medicine (Chicago), from 
which we quote below. Dr. Taylor points out that health and 
longevity depend on proper adjustment and freedom of move- 
ment of all parts of the organism, external and internal, and 
that this adjustment may be effected or hindered by posture, 
which, in turn, is controlled by all sorts of things that would 
seem at first sight to have little to do with hygiene. It is prac- 
tically impossible, for instance, to hold the body correctly in 
certain forms or styles of clothing. Dr. Taylor notes that for 
a considerable time thoughtful hygienists, physical trainers, and 
physicians have attributed much importance to correct car- 
riage of the body as an important factor in maintaining health, 
comfort, and efficiency. He continues: 


“The body. viewed as a working machine, must have its 
parts adjusted to each other so that the work in hand may 
proceed efficiently, and so that its own internal functions shall 
proceed naturally and without excessive wear and tear or 
fatigue. 

“The adjustment of posture and movements to work has 
been studied with interesting results by Gilbreth and others, 
but much research is still desirable on the effect of special pos- 
tures, when long continued, on the internal functions of the 
body. In general the problems are those of an occupation with 
too much sitting or standing, insufficient variety of exercise, 
and too much fatigue, and scientists can not but approve the 
efforts of workers and employees to better their conditions. 
Up to now the main thought has been to increase output and 
to scrap worn-out machinery, material or human, as considered 
necessary. It is beginning to be clearly recognized that care 
of the worker and his tools is equally necessary, and that it 
pays as a business proposition to eliminate undue fatigue. 

“Specifically, in sitting or standing, if the body is habitually 
bent over, giving a round back, the lungs, heart, and digestive 
organs are cramped in their action and do not do their work 
so well. In order that these and other organs may work prop- 
erly, it is necessary, therefore, that the body, at least most of 
the time, shall be held erect in sitting and standing. It has 
long been recognized that all slouchiness of posture or morale 


must be trained out of the recruit in order to make the efficient 
soldier ready and able instantly to transkate the word of com- 
mand into action. 

“‘We are not, and} we trust never will be,a military nation, 
but we have an army of over twenty million school children 
under constant training and under governmental orders. How 
ean these children be confined to a seat five or six hours a day 
without grave bodily harm? Physical training of various sorts 
has proved helpful, but not a full solution of the difficulty. 
Games, sports, occupations, recesses, contribute to the well- 
being of children; but posture-training must be definite, result- 
ing in habitual postures which shall be free and erect, insuring 
free play of lungs, heart, and abdominal organs, and elimina- 
tion of waste. All this increases vigor and efficiency and 
diminishes fatigue. 

“This was the general point of view of the educators, hygi- 
enists, and physicians who, in 1913, associated themselves as 
the American Posture League to increase interest in the im- 
provement of habitual posture and to set up standards of pos- 
ture-training and to investigate the influences of the immediate 
personal surroundings, such as seating and clothing on posture, 
and to improve these conditions. 

“The League was fortunate in including among its officers and 
members a number of experts who had already made valuable 
contributions to the subjects given them to investigate, and 
much time and thought and energy were given to research, espe- 
cially in the problems of seating, clothing, and footwear. 

“Tt was found that many commercial ready-made suits for 
boys were made on round-backed models, making it difficult 
for a straight boy wearing them to stand erect. After confer- 
ence with an important manufacturer, his coats were redesigned 
to an erect model, thus favoring correct carriage of the body. 
Children’s waists and maidens’ and women’s corsets and hose-sup- 
porters have been designed in cooperation with a manufacturer, 
and anatomic models have been constructed which avoid cramp- 
ing and are supported from the pelvis above the hip bones or 
from the shoulders near the neck, avoiding any drag on the tip 
of the shoulder or constriction of the waist. 

“The technical committee on shoes, after a study of the 
shoes and lasts on the market, concluded that a study and, if 
possible, a classification of the forms of feet was necessary. 
Through the cooperation of teachers, clinics, and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, tracings of several thousand aver- 
age feet were secured and classified. These tracings included 
many feet from India and China that had never worn shoes. 
If these tracings were bisected at the heel, and this axis pro- 
longed forward to the front of the foot, it was found that some 
feet flared outward from this axis at the ball, some inward, and 
in some this axis divided the forefoot into equal parts. As the 
unshod feet fell into these categories as well as the shoe-wearing 
feet, and the characteristic was showed by both men and women, 
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it. was concluded that feet could be divided into the inflare, 
straight, and outflare types; and lasts embodying this prin- 
ciple, eliminating the pointed toe and high heel and embodying 
other anatomical features, have been designed in cooperation 
with shoe manufacturers. These shoes for both men and 
women are now on the market and are giving great satisfaction. 

“The technical committee on seating has given much atten- 
tion to the anatomy of seating, and, in cooperation with furni- 
ture architects, has embodied the necessary anatomical features 
in the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Subway seats, school seats 
for the various classes and ages, industrial furniture, and 
office furniture. Owing to war-conditions and other causes, 
the furniture manufacturers have been slow to cooperate, 
but it is possible to secure various lines of this furniture on 
special orders.”’ 


The educational work of the League, Dr. Taylor tells us, com- 
prises the publication of wall charts, the collection of photo- 
graphs, including school and industrial pictures, lantern-slides 
for lectures on posture, and other illustrative material. Much 
of this has been used for exhibits in response to requests from 
various organizations. 

The League has a “posture pin,’’ which it awards for a certi- 
fied standard of excellence in posture. It is conducting a prize 
poster contest in which high-school students are invited to 
compete, the object being to stimulate interest among high- 
school students, to learn their reaction to instruction in physical 
training, and to secure posters appealing to this class of students, 
to be put into permanent form and listed in the League’s edu- 
cational material. We read further: 


“The Mosher-Lesley Schematograph, a cameralike instru- 
ment used for making tracings of the outline of the human 
figure from a front, back, or profile view, useful in securing a 
permanent record for study of postures and their effeet, may 
be obtained through the League for use in posture work. 

‘“*When commercial use is made of material which has been 
officially approved on recommendation of one of its technical 
committees after examination, the use of the League’s official 
label of approval on the goods is required. This is obtained 
at a very small cost and affixt to the material in order to pro- 
tect the manufacturer, the League, and the public. By careful 
management this small income almost finances the very modest 
office expenses. No official receives a salary or shares in profits. 
What has so far been accomplished has been at a personal sacri- 
fice by busy professional experts. Much remains to be done 
to bring the level of our current knowledge and practise up to 
that of the average in most lines of ordinary supplies. Research 
is needed, especially into industrial conditions, and there should 
be an active propaganda to embody the best standards of cloth- 
ing, seating, ete., in the commercial output. The science and 
art of the matters that have the most direct bearing on our 
health and comfort are several generations behind the age. 
It is a new and neglected field, and one in which the medical 
and nursing professions are peculiarly interested.” 





WANTED — SIGHTLY CONCRETE—In ordinary commer- 
cial concrete construction is there any prospect of being able to 
make exposed surfaces of permanently good appearance with- 
out finishing treatment, asks The Engineering News-Record 
(New York). It proceeds: 


“*Considerable economy should result from a successful answer 
to the question, since it would make possible a large reduction 
of the use of brick and tile facings now used solely to conceal 
unsightly conerete surfaces. It would also make it possible to 
avoid the distressing appearance of concrete structures on which 
such veneering has been omitted for reasons of economy. On 
bridges and important structures the exposed surfaces are often 
given special finishing treatment by washing, grouting, and 
rubbing in order to secure a satisfactory appearance, but the 
effect thus obtained is sometimes of short life, being soon marred 
by the characteristic patches and streaks of discoloration. 
Painting is seldom employed and rarely successful. Cracks in 
the concrete have not been considered in the foregoing re- 
marks, but in spite of reenforcement there is a frequent oc- 
currence of such defects, which may be of little or no structural 
significance but are seriously detrimental to the appearance. 





There is an open field for developing concrete construction that 
ean honestly show its own face without causing pain because of 
its unsightliness.”’ 





THE COMING AGE OF FIBER 
A MAN MAY COMB HIS HAIR to-day with what was 


yesterday his old cotton shirt, and some of his wife’s 
cotton “ gear’? may make a gear wheel. After cotton 
has served in devious ways as clothing—after its wearer has dis- 
earded it as useless—chemistry reclaims it and turns it into 
many other useful things. In Raw Material we read the story 
of hard fiber—old cotton rags—rescued from the scrap pile, 
washed and cleaned. and converted into a new material several 
times stronger than leather—tougher than some metals, yet 
lighter than aluminum. The writer predicts a coming 


Fiber, the writer continues, has been tested by more 


age of 
fiber.” 
than a half-century of time, its properties have heen thoroughly 
demonstrated; it is in no sense a newly discovered material. 
We read: 


“The word fiber has perhaps not yet become something to 
conjure with; the public has perhaps not yet reached the point 
where it asks for fiber trunks and containers because of a con- 
viction that fiber has no superior for this purpose. The time 
has perhaps not yet arrived when the fact that fiber parts are 
utilized in a machine conveys to the purehaser’s mind a guar- 
anty of quality. But that time is nearly here. 

**Fourteen American manufacturers make a total quantity of 
fiber estimated by the writer at a little less than 25,000 tons 
annually, whose value may be roughly estimated at about 
$15,000,000. The value of the finished products is, of course, 
much greater. and perhaps $50,000,000 would not be too high 
2 valuation. 

“The basic raw material from which fiber is made by all 
the vuleanized-fiber manufacturers is cotton-cloth rags, while 
that of the horn-fiber manufacturers is jute cords and bur- 
lap rags. 

“Since the annual production of cotton rags in the United 
States is valued at $250,000,000, of which the fiber industry 
alone absorbs about $24,000,000 worth, it is obvious that large 
unfailing supplies of the fiber industry’s raw material can be 
depended upon indefinitely. As for horn fiber, the supplies of 
basie raw material are infinitely larger than the few American 
manufacturers now specializing in this branch of the business 
can be expected to require. 

“Tf vuleanized fiber were a natural material, such, for instance, 
as wood, it would possess only qualities conferred upon it by 
nature. Made, as it is, artificially by a complex chemical 
treatment, the physical qualities imparted to the material are 
given a very wide range. 

“If fiber were limited to any one set of physical qualities, 
it is obvious that its application would be similarly limited to 
one or two industries. But, as a matter of fact, sixty years of 
industrial tests have shown that fiber is a universal material 
in almost the same sense as that term is applied to steel. Raw 
Material has collected a list of more than 300 structural and 
mechanical purposes for which fiber is used to-day in scores of 
manufacturing industries. Those uses range all the way from 
flexible pump valves and gaskets to hard, dense gear wheels, and 
from automobile parts and accessories of many kinds to the 
innumerable forms of usefulness fiber assumes in the electrical 
manufacturing industries. 

“Various periods in our racial development have been desig- 
nated in terms of their most important material, from the ‘Stone 
Age’ to the ‘Steel Age.’ According to the present tendency to 
adopt a material possessing strength and endurance, combined 
with light weight, it is of course among the possibilities that 
the term ‘Fiber Age’ may in the future be used to denote a 
coming period when fiber is very much more of a universal 
material than it is to-day. 

“The most basic distinction between grades of fiber consists 
in the determination of the kinds of rags from which they are 
made. Cotton, linen, hemp and jute rags, together with wood- 
pulp, are all converted into material called fiber. 

‘Only the higher grades of rags, such as cotton and linen, are 
ordinarily made into vulcanized fiber, the jute and hemp being 
largely made into ‘soft-fiber boards.’ But as some of the poorer 
grades of cotton rags are also worked into soft-fiber boards, an- 
other distinction can be made in this classification of fibers by 
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dividing them all into two classes: (1) vuleanized, and (2) 
unvuleanized. 

“All the vuleanized varieties receive a chemical treatment, 
which more or less gelatinizes individual fibers, after which 
mechanical treatment of the mass solidifies it into a homo- 
geneous whole. 

“The unvuleanized varieties are not gelatinized by a chemical 
treatment, but depend upon prolonged mechanical beating 
for perfect disintegration into 


ordinary grades of fiber used in places exposed to open atmos- 
phere by covering with shellac or impregnating with paraffin, 

such methods do not entirely eliminate working difficulties. 
‘Earliest attempts to overcome such difficulties seem to have 
taken the direction of using sheet paper or cloth impregnated 
with phenolic condensation products. The introduction of these 
products into the fiber pulp before being made into paper was 
apparently opposed by many manufacturing obstacles, and ten 
years of exhaustive laboratory 





a pulpy mass, which is readily 





formed by the mechanical 
treatment into the finished 
fiber sheets. Such fibers are 
most frequently made from 
hemp and jute rags and ap- 
proximate the color of horn in 
their finished condition. Con- 
sequently the name ‘horn fiber’ 
is frequently given to this 
grade of fiber products.” 

The writer considers it safe 
to say that no other material 
enjoys such a combination of 
qualities as fiber. It possesses 
the properties of many non- 
metallic materials and has 
many characteristics of the 
metals. It has the strength, 


lightness, toughness, resiliency, 


non-crystallizing, and non- ‘4 
condueting properties of wood } bs 


only in a superior degree, 
while it is non-cracking and 
non-splintering and possesses 





resistance to heat, to many 
solvents, and to the deteriorat- | 





ing influences of time, which 








7 experiments were required be- 
1 fore suecess was achieved in 
producing two thoroughly 
water-proof fibers. These two 
grades of fiber, as produced to- 
day, possess fabricating proper- 
ties similar to those of ordinary 
fiber grades. 

‘Quantity production of ma- 
chined parts by the consumer 
of fiber is vastly facilitated by 
the primal forms in which it is 
sold by the manufacturer, viz., 
sheets, tubes, and rods. A 
natural outgrowth of the busi- 
ness of manufacturing these 
forms was the auxiliary indus- 
try of fabricating the raw 
material into finished parts. 
The leaders of the industry 
stand ready to supply either 
the primal forms or finished 
parts; some of the smaller 
manufacturers, however, do 
not make their own fiber, but 
buy it from others. 

“Tt is a notable fact that 
most large fiber consumers of 
to-day began their purchases 
in an experimental way and 
for one or two purposes, but 
in the natural course of events 








qualities characterize most 





metals. He goes on: 


HIGHLY FINISHED MACHINED PARTS MADE OF FIBER. 


found more and more purposes 
for which the material could be 
utilized with great manufactur- 








‘Fiber can be fabricated by 
similar quantity-production methods, and by almost identical 
tools used in working the other materials. and hence its combi- 
nation of qualities requires no extensive changes on the part of 
the manufacturer adopting it; his men merely have to become 
accustomed to the proper handling of fiber through working ex- 
perience. Fiber is fabricated with a little more difficulty than 
wood and leather; it dulls the cutting tools faster, but in this 
respect can hardly be compared with the various metals. 

“In point of long life in service, fiber approximates that ren- 
dered by the various metals. In first cost of raw material fiber is 
less expensive than some and more expensive than other materials. 
It is probably safe to say that for most of the purposes for which 
it is employed fiber really has no competitor because of their 
lack of similar properties. But in some few cases in which fiber 
comes in active competition with wood, comparison of working 
life of the two materials promptly settles the question of relative 
economy. For instance, both wood and fiber are used for the 
manufacture of such things as barrels, packing-cases, ete. The 
first cost of the fiber is apt to be at least five times the cost 
of the wood, but the working life of the fiber will almost surely 
be at least ten times that of the wood. The future use of lumber 
apparently is to be handicapped, not only by rapidly advancing 
prices but more and more by uncertainties of transportation 
and exigencies of weather. And so, with such conditions ap- 
proaching, manufacturers must certainly view with greater and 
greater favor the delivery facilities as well as the products 
themselves of the American fiber industry. Aside from the 
strength and resistance of fiber to stress and to electrical ten- 
sion, it should be remembered that it is non-absorptive of oil, 
gasoline, benzine, alcohol, acetone, ete., but is slowly corroded 
hy many acids. 

“Dry heat does not soften fiber, and it will not melt under 
any conditions. With increasing temperature it becomes more 
and more brittle but retains its strength and insulating proper- 
ties until it chars at about 350° F. When subjected to steam 
at atmospheric pressure, however, fiber softens and may be 
hent or otherwise shaped into any form whose retention is de- 
sired after drying. 

“While fairly good water-proof qualities can be imparted to 


ing advantage and economy. 
And so, in the writer’s opinion, many industries now using fiber 
in a limited way are practically certain to become important 
consumers in course of time, and fer some manufacturers who are 
not consumers at present, fiber is indeed the inevitable material.” 





MAKING NEW BLOOD—.A remarkable discovery with re- 
made by Dr. W. J. Penfold, director of 
the Australian awealth Serum Institute, is thus de- 
seribed by a writer 1: The Scientific American (New York), 


gard to the blood. 


who says: 


“In the making of diphtheria and other serums considerable 
quantities of the plasma or fluid portion of horses’ blood is used 
at the institute. The practise has been to allow the blood, after 
it has been drawn from the horses, to stand for some time to allow 
the red corpuscles to settle to the bottom. The fluid is then 
drawn off and used, while in the past the red corpuscles have been 
thrown away. This struck Dr. Penfold as an economic waste, 
so he began experiments in fhe way of injecting the corpuscles 
into the horses again. The results have opened up a new 
chapter in the study of the blood. It appears that the horse 
ean easily and quickly form new fluid if the red corpuseles are 
put back into the blood. While the normal average amount of 
blood in a horse is 36 liters, it has been found possible to take 
48 liters in a week from a horse to which the red corpuscles are 
returned and that without its vitality being any more, if as much, 
affected as was the case with ordinary limited bleeding. -The 
practise of returning the corpuscles has been extended to all the 
horses, between 30 and 40 in number, which are bled at the 
institute. and wider experience is confirming the results of the 
earlier experiments. The composition of the blood remains 
practically normal. It will take some time to realize anything 
like the full possibilities of so new and startling a discovery, but 
it is bound to have an important bearing on the practise, as well 
as on the theory, of medicine. For instance, there are diseases 
in which good results might be expected by an injection of the 
blood of those recovering from the disease, but under present 
conditions the convalescents can not spare the blood.” 
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OUR GRANDFATHERS’ FAVORITE OPERA HERE AGAIN 


from ‘‘Pinafore’’ may never suspect that it had an 
operatic ancestor equally eatchy and popular some two 
hundred years ago. But John Gay’s ‘‘Beggar’s Opera,” first 
produced in 1728, is declared to be ‘‘Pinafore’s’’ forefather; 
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POLLY AND LUCY PLEADING FOR MACHEATH, 


Beseeching their fathers, who happen also to be Macheath's jailers, 
to set him free. From a print used as frontispiece to an edition 
of the play dating about 1770. 











and not to wish to see it now that the chance is offered must 
argue an indifference to the past two centuries of theatrical 
history. It has recently been revived for small audiences at 
the Greenwich Village Theater by a company come from England, 
where the piece has been running for six months—a revival 
there after a lapse of perhaps half a century. How long ago 
it was last heard here would take some research to determine. 
Our grandfathers knew it and loved it. It was sung in the 
first season of the Nassau Street Theater in 1750; hence it is 
the first on record if not the first ‘‘opera’’ of any kind, that 
was sung in our land. Mr. Broun observes in the New York 
Tribune that it is “‘decidedly a show for the antiquarian,’”’ which, 
perhaps, tells us how far we have progressed along the road 
away from theatrical tradition, for throughout the first century 





of its career it was the life-belt that saved theatrical ven- 
tures. To revive the ‘ Beggar’s Opera”’ always filled the empty 
seats. New-Yorkers who saw it at the Greenwich Village 
Theater were somewhat puzzled at first by this piece, which 
brings forward at least some of the Hogarthian spirit and 
manners of the London of 1728. To give it entirely un-Bowd- 
lerized would be treating modern ears too roughly. But the 
“‘sardonie cynicism’’ of some of the lines accompanied with 
charming music of the period carries one easily over the rough 
places and back to the time it represented. Mr. Richard Ald- 
rich, writing in the New York Times, discriminates: 


***Comie’ in the modern sense it is not. The satirical inten- 
tion, the ironical allusions to the manners and customs of the 
eourt of George II. are still pointed enough to be applicable 
in George V.’s time, and to be found amusing; tho the thrusts 
at Sir Robert Walpole are to-day more elusive, and the bur- 
lesque of the Italian opera of Handel’s time does not go far 
enough to make an impression to-day, even on those ready 
to receive one. 

“The story itself is one that can still hold together and move 
forward with a topsyturvy consistency that some have found 
Gilbertian or the original source of the Gilbertian method. The 
erring daughter, Polly, desolates her angry father and her an- 
guished mother by her love-affair; but it is because she has 
married that they are angry and anguished. The gallant high- 
wayman, Macheath, amorous of the whole sex, is a little em- 
barrassed by the constaney and devotion to which he is sub- 
jected by Polly, who will have no part in her parents’ plan to 
betray him and refuses to accept ‘the comfortable Estate of 
Widowhood as the only hope that keeps up a Wife’s Spirits.’ 
The fool, as Mrs. Peachum, her mother, remarks, is in love in 
earnest—‘a shame to thy very sex.’ In his Newgate tavern 
Macheath gets a little relief, calling for all the ladies to be sent 
for; they are all extremely affectionate and betray him promptly 
to the constables. 

“In Newgate prison the turnkey’s daughter, Lucy, is quite 
as foolish about him as Polly, and he quite debonairly speaks 
of himself to her as her husband——‘in every respect but the form’ 
—and finds it extremely awkward that Polly comes to comfort 
him in his duress, an awkwardness exprest in the most cele- 
brated lines of his opera: 


How happy could I be with either 
Were t’other dear Charmer away! 


“But Macheath persuades the jealous turnkey’s daughter to 
steal the key and let him out. His freedom is short; he is re- 
captured and led to execution. But the public’s taste for a 
happy ending was as strong in 1728 as it is to-day, and the 
reprieve is brought just in time. 

‘‘Gay hummed the tunes he wanted used to Dr. Pepusch, who 
set them to the lyrics. They are seattered plentifully through 
the scenes without too much regard to the demands of the 
situation or to contrasts in their moods; but they are delight- 
ful tunes. And tho the folk-song specialists may complain of 
their sophistication by the London townsmen, who used them, 
they may well point with pride to their vitality as folk-tunes, 
for they are as fresh to-day as they were when they first delighted 
the town. It took some time for them to make their way, 
but when they had done so the audience wanted them repeated, 
and some of them twice.” 


The work was originally intended as a satire upon the dis- 
honesty and profligacy of the Ministers and courtiers of George 
II., says a writer in the New York Tribune. For those so in- 
clined it is perhaps the liveliest page of history that one can 
read, as the writer goes on to show: 


‘““Gay’s choosing Newgate as his mise-en-sctne was a daring 
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piece of wit. Congreve, on being shown an early draft of the 
piece, said it would ‘either take greatly or be damned con- 
foundedly.’ Newgate was a recognized institution of London 
life. During the suppression of Jacobinism, which was still 
fresh in people’s minds, it had been filled to overflowing, while 
the weekly processions to Tyburn were of exciting interest to 
the populace. The prisoners had an astonishing freedom within 
the walls, and life inside was about the same as life without 
except that they had to ‘pay through the nose’ for everything. 
The rapacity of the officials, from the turnkeys up to the gov- 
ernor, was the only barrier to be surmounted, and the holder 
of a long purse could hold as high revel and entertain as many 
friends as he was willing to put up for. Gay’s Newgate was 
true to the life, and the realism was appreciated by the first- 
nighters of the period. John Ireland says: ‘The 
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THE WHENCE AND THE WHITHER 
OF NEWSPAPERS 


OW THE PYRAMIDS and the Parthenon managed 
to rise, Confucius and St. Paul to spread their gospel 
without the aid of newsprint, or how Homer, Dante, 

or Michelangelo could have gained a permanent place in the 
world, pyizzles the owner of the London Times and The Daily 
Mail. At least so Punch chooses to regard his bewilderment 
exprest in a recent article. Last week’s Current Poetry Depart- 
ment contained this jeu d’esprit, so we add some quotations 
from the article which gave rise to it. English journalism, as 





opera is a caricature of Newgate life and manners, 
but if the foree of a caricature be the measure of 
its truth, then no closer copy has ever been put 
into drama form.’” 


When the work reappeared in London a few 
months ago it was the signal for antiquarian rum- 
mage. Mr. Walkley in the London Times recalls 
how soon the piece had to undergo revision to satisfy 
the growing delicacy in taste and manners: 


“One of Boswell’s projected works was a history 
of the controversy over the ‘Beggar’s Opera.’ 
The best known of the works he actually did write 
contains several references to this controversy. 
Reynolds said it afforded a proof how strangely 
people will differ in opinion about a literary 
performance. Burke thought it had no merit. 
Johnson thought very much the opposite, but said 
characteristically, ‘There is in it such a labefacta- 
tion of all principles as may be injurious to mo- 
rality.’ Gibbon suggested that it might refine the 
manners of highwaymen, ‘making them less fero- 
cious, more polite—in short, more like gentlemen.’ 
It is noteworthy that the work was half a century 
old when these observations were made about it. 
It had become a‘classic. And later generations 
treated it as a classic—that is to say, kept on 
refashioning it to the taste of their own time. 
The version, for instance, that Hazlitt was so fond 
of writing about (in the second decade of the last 
century) was a sad mangling of the original. Even 
so, it represented for Hazlitt the high-water mark 
of theatrical enjoyment, just as the original did 
for Boswell, who said, ‘No performanee which the 
theater exhibits delights me more.’ You can not 
take up a volume of Swift’s correspondence, or 
Horace Walpole’s, or Arbuthnot’s, without men- 
tion of the ‘Beggar’s Opera.’ It even got into 
Grimm. It was the ‘H. M. S. Pinafore’ of the 


time.” POLLY, HER MOTHER AND FATHER IN THE PRESENT PRODUCTION. 


More than Mr. Walkley have noted the Gil- 
bertian quality in this older work. ‘‘It is Gilbert 








The leading rdéle is sung by Sylvia Nelis, who recreated it in London. Peachum is 
sung by Arthur Wynne and Mrs. Peachum by Lena Maitland. 








before Gilbert, disporting himself in the eighteenth 


century, making jokes, certainly, at which the nineteenth-century 


Gilbert would have blushed, but nevertheless anticipating the 
Savoy operas by more than a hundred years.” So writes 
Edward Shanks in the London Ovidlool:, while Mr. Walkley 
goes into even more particulars: 


“As I sat the other night at the Hammersmith Lyrie listen- 
ing to the dialog between Peachum and Mrs. Peachum on the 
question whether Polly was Macheath’s wife or his mistress, 
the thing seemed strangely modern, and not only modern but 
Gilbertian. (I am speaking, of course, of the tone, not of the 
sentiment—Gilbert was a very Victorian of propriety.) 
Peachum is Gilbertian. ‘Do you think your mother and | 
should have liv’d comfortably so long together if ever we had 
been married? Baggage!’ Mrs. Peachum is Gilbertian. ‘If 
you must be married, could you introduce nobody into our 
family but a highwayman? Why, thou foolish jade, thou wilt 
be as ill-used and as much neglected as if thou hadst married 
a lord!’ Again: ‘If she had had only an intrigue with the 
fellow, why the very best families have exeus’d and huddled 
up a frailty of that sort. "Tis marriage, husband, that makes 
it a blemish.’ Onee more. ‘Love him! Worse and worse!. I 
thought the girl had been better bred.’ ”’ 





this article shows, began on December 2, 1620, when A Corant 
Out of Germany (Amsterdam) was printed. Its growth since 
then has been traced in a recently published “ Tereentenary 
Hand'ist of English and Welsh newspapers, magazines, and 
reviews, London, suburban and provinceial,’”’ by Mr. J. G. Mud- 
diman. What it is to-day is the result of three centuries of 
growth; but what Lord Northcliffe stands amazed at is the 


” 


“dark backward and abysm of time’’ when no daily newspaper 
came to the breakfast-table. ‘‘How, we ask ourselves, with 
printed matter everywhere surrounding us, could civilization 
advance as it did and not discover the art of printing?” Lord 
Northeliffe’s answer is all to the good of the last three cen- 
turies, tho Punch remains somewhat mocking. The owner of 
The Times finds the ancients slow in grasping the logic of events, 
for he writes: 


“The Greeks, even more the Romans, combined a thirst for 
news, a love of literature, and a habit of engraving long inscrip- 
tions upon stone or metal. Yet it did not occur to them to 
combine the gratification of these impulses in one art. That 
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was left to one of the obseure generations after the decay of 
Charlemagne’s Empire, and then perhaps three centuries passed 
before some unknown reformer decided to* make movable 
ae 

“In 1620 the Thirty Years’ War brought the corantos, or 
news-pamphlets, from Amsterdam into England. Next *year 
they were printed in Landon. So, of all the departments of a 
modern newspaper office, the Foreign Editor’s ean boast the 
longest pedigree. Next comes the Parliamentary Reporter’s; in 
1641 we find ‘The Heads of severall Proceedings in the Present 
Parliament, printed in London for I. T.’ Under the stress of 
the Civil War, the home and foreign reports were fused into one. 
A later stress, that of the Great Plague, which drove the Court 
from London to Oxford in 1665, inspired Mr. Muddiman’s an- 
eestor to produce there what 








their circulations; while the Education Act of 1870 produced 
not only a vast new body of readers but a school of writers 
adapted to their requirements. There is nothing more signif- 
icant in Mr. Muddiman’s book than the steady lengthening of 
the space filled by each year’s new titles until 1914, and then 
the sharp decline. So much for the birth-rate; one has to 
serutinize his pages more closely to estimate the recent death- 
rate among periodicals. Which, we must ask ourselves, are to 
survive, and how? Paper, which the research and foresight of 
the last century made cheap and plentiful, has now soared up 
in price, while its sources of supply are vanishing. The skilled 
labor required in every department of production is now receiy- 
ing at least its due reward. Every expense must rise, beyond 
calculation, exeept one—the cost of the newspaper to its reader, 
“But if the paper and ink 





shortly became, and still is, the 
London Gazette, the venerable 
parent of our existing peri- 
odical press.” 


Both growth and suppres- 
sion marked the next period. 
‘Newspapers were encouraged 
so long as they checked and 
corrected mischievous rumors; 
they were themselves checked 
and eorreeted so soon as they 
criticized authority.”” As writ- 
ers of journals inereased, their 
efforts were he'd in check by 
the Stamp Act, which was “in 
force for a century and a half, 
and its effects upon the Press 
were evil and lasting.”” Along 
with the Stamp Act came an 
addition to the newspaper staff 
in the eritieal editor: 


“This Act had two distinet 
effeets, equally bad. It en- 
hanced artificially the price of 
newspapers in England, and so 
retarded their circulation and 
impaired their efficiency; while 
the pirate journalists who con- 
trived to eseape the duty be- 
came, as conscious evil-doers, 
writers of seurrility and sedi- 
tion. Even in the brilliant 
columns of the Anti-Jacobin, 
and there not only in its quo- 
tations from rival journals, the 
low tone of the eighteenth- 
century press is unpleasantly 
evident. 

“Mr. Muddiman’s columns 
for this period record frequent 
births and occasional mar- 


Lavinia Fenton, who first sang 





Opera,”’ in 172 








. and gained a titled husband. From an old mezzotint 


of one copy cost more than the 
reader will pay, the loss on a 
newspaper must increase with 
its circulation. Are journalists, 
then, who have struggled for 
centuries to liberate themselves 
and their readers from the arbi- 
trary control of Kings and 
Cabinets, to find themselves 
captive to the despotism of 
merchants and financiers? Can 
a newspaper remain in any 
sense free when it is no longer 
at liberty to reject the ad- 
vertisements of the highest 
bidder? Only by establishing 
itself in the unshakable con- 
fidence of its readers, by main- 
taining and proclaiming a eir- 
culation that will make it s 
attractive to the mass of ad- 
vertisers as to he independent 
of any party or interest among 
them, can it continue to afford 
that circulation or to deserve 
that confidence. But, while 
every channel of development 
must he kept open, each must 
be provided with sluice-gates 
against extravagance.” 


If the economic problem is 
menacing, science holds up a 
vision of a possible future that 
may meet all these difficulties 
insoluble on the old lines: 

“The foreign Correspondent, 
for instance, who formerly was 
at leisure to travel with the 
focus of interest in foreign 
affairs, has now so to redupli- 


THE FIRST POLLY. cate himself as to be simul- 


taneously in each of the eapitals 
of all the constantly inereasing 
states of Europe. The cost of 


the heroine in the “ Beggar’s 








riages, but almost invariable 

deaths. From the dark age of George IIT.. when, despite savage 
coercion, the doctrine of a ‘free press’ was persistently preached, 
but preached in vain, a bare half-dozen survivors descend. The 
Morning Post of 1772 and The Morning Advertiser of 1794, with 
The Mail, The Observer, and The Weekly Dispatch, and, in 1785, 
The Daily Universal Register, Printed Logographically, which, in 
1788, became The Times—each of these papers lives and ean 
tell its own story.” 


Lord Northeliffe is not overconfident of the continuing devel- 


opments of the newspaper industry. The economic riddle seems 


to him For— 


‘ 


‘insoluble.”’ 


‘The chimera of state control, which our forerunners fought 
with untiring perseverance until they won and left us our heri- 
tage of freedom, is again emerging from its unsavory cavern. 
It may be that we have already seen and survived our great 
period, that at the beginning of this century newspapers reached 
that polar eminence from which a step in any direction must 
tend down-hill. The reduction of the Stamp Duty in 1836 and 
its abolition in 1855 inereased both the number of papers and 





telegraphy rises as its speed 
diminishes, and, when events of importance occur, the cables 
are at onee congested with competing messages. What are 
the remedies? One is for papers to rely more and more upon 
the news furnished by agencies, from which, with the element 
of competition, accuracy and initiative are apt also to vanish. 
The alternative is to forsake the cable serviee for the letter- 
post, which leads us again toward the news-letters and corantos 
heginnings. But now an aurora shows on 
the wireless telephone, linking editors with 


i 


of our. first 
the dark horizon; 
their correspondents over a radius of many hundred miles, 
offers possibilities of which, even five years ago, we had not 
dreamed. 

* The airplane, carrying parcels hot from the presses far in ad- 
vanee of the swiftest trains and steamers, hints at increase 
of circulation that can scarcely be estimated. In a decade 
or so from now, a newspaper edited at Johannesburg, in wire- 
less communication with London and other capitals of Europe, 
may be read within a few hours in every town in South Africa. 
The machines and presses now congregated in one building in 
London may be set in motion simultaneously in all parts of 
the Empire.” 
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BEGINNING WITH CHESTERTON 


HO CHESTERTON has declared he will not write a 

book about America, his visit would be a distinct disap- 

pointment if he doesn’t on the spot deliver himself 
about us. It is what we welcome foreign visitors for. He has 
set England straight on so many counts that the habit can not 
wholly fall from him when he goes a-visiting. When the news- 
papers announced that he was on the sea coming hitherward, 
the New York Evening Post hastened to look about to see if our 
heads were on straight. The 
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nationalists who deem patriotism ignoble as what he thinks of 
imperialists. He will give agnostics his round opinion of them, 
but narrow religionists will learn that he defends beer and 
skittles, and that he is with Queensbury in loving ‘a good old 
sporting Christian.’ 

“There is this to be said in advance: Chesterton is an incur- 
able optimist, and will like our optimistic atmosphere. It is 
also to be said that most of his prejudices have been as healthy 
as they were vigorous. Often he has plunged into an essay and 
come out with a fantastic conclusion. He has sometimes backed 
a wrong horse in his New Witness, but in the main his likes and 
hates are sound. He hates cant, imperialism, money-grubbing, 

faddism. The manner is general- 





writer found us “naturally some- 
what nervous” at the prospect 
merely of Chesterton rolling up 
Broadway, ‘“‘swinging the stick 
that gossips swear is a sword- 


For the Benefit of 


Mr MATHEWS 


ly right, too. If he is as bearish 
as Dr. Johnson, like Johnson he is 
tender below the surface. He has 
been hard enough on his own 
Britain, and when the war began 
he wrote a book on the crimes of 





cane, and making sure that the 
lecture notes are safe in the in- 
side-pocket.’’ Our readers have 
been served with so many of Mr. 
Chesterton’s divagations that we 
are sure they share some of the 
interest evinced by The Evening 
Post, which asked: ‘‘ What will the 
author of ‘The Flying Ink’ think 
of prohibition”? The question 
was promptly answered almost be- 
fore Mr. Chesterton had a night’s 
sleep, and he took no vein of 
levity like the vaudeville humorist 
in asking, “‘ sa 
nor did he repeat the warning 
“If we 
don’t look out it will come back.” 
The Evening Post, moreover, im- 


When does it begin? 


raised by George Ade, 


agined a deeper question: 


“What will the author of ‘All 
Things Considered’ think of the 
land of Philistinism, or perhaps, 
since Chesterton is a bit of a 
Philistine himself, of materialism? 
Let us hope he will be too busy 
to take stock of our weaknesses. 
He may be too occupied inverting 
ideas and shaking them by the 
heels, so that the meaning jingles 
out of the pockets, or, to use a 


THeaTre Rovat, Covent-GAarDEn, 


On TUESDAY, June 4, 1816, 


Wit be performed The 


Beggar's Opera. 


The Charactegs 40 be dreffed as on the firft reprefentation in 1727, and taken from 
Hogarth’s celebrated Picture. 


The Part of MACHEATH (for thal night only) by Mr. MATHEWS, 
{who will attempt the Voice and Manner of a celebrated Performer of that Charafer) 


Polly by Mifs STEPHENS, 
Lucy by Mrs LISTON. 


After which, 2 Mufical Force called A 


Chip of the Old Block. 


As aGed laft feafon as the Hay-market Theatre, upwants of Twenty Nichts, with the greatef apples 


Chip, Mr. MATHEWS, 


“The ROYAL VISITERS,” 


And tha Celebrated 
“NIGHTINGALE CLUB,” 


wiTrs a 


FARCE, 


In which Mr. LISTON, 
Mrs. C. KEMBLE will perform. 


England. But these crimes, as 
he explained to the imaginary pro- 
fessor of the dedication, were her 
lapses into Prussianism—her mis- 
treatment of Ireland, her protec- 
tion of Turkey. He may seem 
hard on certain American failings, 
but we can reasonably rely on him 
to like a burly and fairly healthy 
democracy. The same reasoning 
applies to the problem of how 
this country is going to like Mr. 
Chesterton.” 


Mr. Chesterton’s first day of 
informal talk produced more in- 
teresting bits than visitors usually 
have on tap, but the interviewer, 
who, like Mr. Broun, went forth 
for sparkling paradoxes, found 
Mr. Chesterton’s bag empty. Mr. 
Broun found out for the New 
York Tribune that the English- 
man reads no living American 
authors, nor English, either. 
“Nothing but dead authors and 
detective stories.” The prober for 
The Times learned that English- 
women since the war seek “* pagan 
enjoyments,”” that ‘“‘Lord North- 
cliffe keeps quiet because he has 
usually been opposed to Lloyd 
who now happens to be 


with the Songs of 


Mr. MATHEWS, and 


George, 





more congenial image, decanting 
the ideas before his audiences. 
But if not, it is something that 
for once we shall escape the ex- 





Tickets and Places te be had of Mr. Marnews, 17, Lifle-fireet, Leicefter-fquare? 
and of Mr. Braxpox, at the Theatre. 
Priated by E, Macieih, 2, Bow-fireet. 


on the right side, and the modern 
world doesn’t support people on the 
right side,” and that Mr. Chester- 








clamatory ecstasy which so many 
English visitors have inflicted on 
us. Arnold Bennett exprest his 
acmiration of our colleges, sky- 
serapers, and society (tho not of 
the New York-Chieago express, which irritated him by being 
late). Sir Philip Gibbs has been as complimentary. Lusty, 
forthright Chesterton should make no concessions, give no quarter. 
If he sees opponents, they will feel a blade of Richard, not 
Saladin; and he always sees opponents. 

“Few men have arisen of such deep-rooted prejudices since 
Chesterton raised his first bellow of indignation over the South- 
African War—or was it over impudent eugenists? He not only 
asserts prejudices, but underlines and red-letters them. Max 
Beerbohm, in a parody of the Chesterton paradox, put into his 
mouth the casual hypothesis, ‘If Euclid were alive (and I dare 
say he is)—.’ Chesterton would really have said, ‘If Euclid 
is alive (and I assert he is)—.’ The violence is set off some- 
times by subtle pasquinade, and sometimes by elaborate logic, 
but he is always positive. There is no doubt what Chesterton 
likes. He likes Christianity; Dickens; the publicans; good old 
medieval times; fairies; penny-dreadfuls; liberalism, and 
practicality. He will as certainly say what he thinks of inter- 





A HALF-WAY HOUSE IN THE OPERA'S HISTORY, 


When the elder Mathews sang Macheath in a notable performance. 
The afterpiece is a warrant for Daisy Ashford. 


ton disapproves of prohibition. 
He puts it this way: 


“There are three things to be 
desired on earth—life, happiness, 
and liberty. To tell a citizen what diet he must take is inter- 
fering with his rights as a human being, and is absurd. Govern- 
ments have acquired the habit of interfering with the rights of 
the people during the Great War. 

“The trend of the world to-day is to treat human beings like 
machines and see how much they ean produce, which was the 
method of the planters of South Carolina. 

“TI believe that some day there will be a reaction against 
prohibition. Slavery doesn’t mean that men and women shall 
be held in chains, but taking away the right of the person to 
determine what he may have.” 

Mr. Chesterton also notes the ‘‘eruption of science into the 
field of fiction,” to the destruction, he thinks, of art— 

“‘At the present time in London there is a perfect craze for 
psychoanalysis. On the crest of this craze the psychoanalytic 
novel has appeared, with its attempt to apply the theories of 
Freud to sensational fiction.” 
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WHY PROHIBITION 


se HEN DOES PROHIBITION BEGIN?” is a 
VW question commonly attributed to foreigners visiting 
this country. That there is some excuse for the 
query goes without saying, since everybody knows that the 
Eighteenth Amendment has never yet been completely enforced. 
Tho the corner saloon and sundry other evil products of the 
liquor régime have practically disappeared, and drunkenness 
generally, is on the decrease, yet, on the other hand, it is an 
equally well-known fact that intoxicants may still be bought, 
if one has the price, and that alcoholic hospital wards continue 
to be encumbered. So, while 





IS NOT ENFORCED 


matter to buy liquor. If the saloons were not open a whisper 
to the bell-boy in a hotel, a talk with a taxicab-driver, a tip 
to a porter, or a conversation with a pool-room proprietor 
would elicit the information as to where liquor was to be bought, 
if not by the drink over the bar, then by the bottle from some 
bootlegger. 

“Prohibition did not become a fact when it became a law, 
and it is not a fact to-day. I hear some people say that it will 
automatically become a fact when the present supply of liquor 
stored in warehouses in the United States runs out. That is a 
fallacy, because liquor is coming into the United States faster 
than it is being stolen or legitimately withdrawn from the 

warehouses.” 





some writers declare the liquor 
traffic to be so reduced as to 
prove the effectiveness of the 
prohibition statute, others list 
rum-running as the sixth larg- 
est industry in the United 
States, and say that prohibi- 
tion has not yet even been 
tried. Particular attention is 
drawn to the situation by T'he 
Christian Herald, which has 
opened its pages to a diseus- 
sion of the subject by William 
Slavens MeNutt, a_ widely 
traveled journalist, and Wayne 
B. Wheeler, general counsel 
and legislative superintendent 
of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America. Both writers agree 








It is estimated by this writer 
that the actual profit to the 
rum-runners during the year 
just ended amounted to $100,- 
000,000. Hundreds of 
young farmer boys, high-school 
students, clerks, delivery boys, 


men, 


and others, he says, “have 


gone into the nefarious busi- 
ness and made big money.” 
As Mr. MeNutt views it, ‘‘ the 
vital weakness in the whole en- 
attempt is_ public 


And so— 


foreement 
opinion.” 


“Until educated publie opin- 
ion—publie opinion educated 
by a campaign approximate in 
sincerity and scope to that 
which culminated in the Eigh- 





eee miles ts wnt belay teenth Amendment to the 
P : : ad Constitution of the United 
enforced, and that the laxity States—demands _ prohibition 
ean be remedied only by a enforcement as unmistakably 
converted publie opinion. But, JUST ONE PATCH AFTER ANOTHER » - - grt gent 
aid re 5 ‘ egislation, liquor will continue 
crime statisties to the contrary Halladay in the Providence Journal to be or te nee It took a 
rithstanding, Mr. MeNutt ; : . 
notwiths a long and hard campaign to 





argues from his experience and 

observation that “prohibition has not yet been tried, and any 
judgment of its effects, its virtues, or evils is impossible.” Mr. 
Wheeler, on the contrary, while admitting that in some parts of 
the country prohibition is not a complete success, thinks “‘as a 
whole, it is succeeding as rapidly as we have any right to expect.” 
Police-court figures in New York show that some offenses in- 
ereased, while others decreased, after prohibition became a Jaw; 
in Chicago, convictions for wife-desertion and extreme cruelty 
increased more than 200 per cent.; but, argues Mr. MeNutt, 
these statistics ‘“‘prove nothing, because whisky in the United 
States to-day is more easily available than the figures that might 
be supposed to show the value of prohibition, were prohibition 
a faet.”” Only in the Texas oil-fields, where liquor was banned 
by the local authorities, did he find enforcement effective. But 
many people will question this writer’s statement that prohibi- 
tion has not yet been tried in the United States, and some 
will say that in their own towns the saloons are not as open 
as in New York or Chicago. ‘‘True enough,” he agrees, and 
replies: 

“In many towns throughout the country the open sale of 
liquor in saloons is a thing of the past. But I repeat that in my 
travels of the last year and a half, in towns large and small, all 
over the country, everywhere, with the exception of the oil 
field district a year ago last summer, it was a perfectly simple 


make prohibition a law. It 
will take another such effort to make prohibition a fact.” 


In reply, Mr. Wheeler says that it is misleading to say that 
prohibition has not been tried, inasmuch as ‘“‘about 90 per cent. 
of the territory of the nation is dry under loeal or State prohibi- 


tion laws.”’ In proof: 


“The people experimented with it. voted dry, then wet, 
compared results, and found that prohibition actually decreased 
drunkenness, crime, delinquency, and increased wealth, health, 
and happiness. It is because prohibition was tried out in most 
of the territory of the nation and by over 60 per cent. of its 
population that we have national prohibition to-day. The ‘wet’ 
minority of the nation are now trying it out, and in some places 
find it hard to sober up.” 


We are reminded that ten States have no State enforcement 
codes to help enforce the Eighteenth Amendment, and that 
“‘many public officers are still ‘wet,’ corrupt, and derelict,” 
which are ‘“‘some of the many left-over problems of a saloon 
régime.””  But— 

‘‘The decreased arrests for drunkenness and crime in the great 
cities, where it has been hardest to enforce the law, are convincing. 
Detroit reduced the arrests for drunkenness from 19,309 in the 
year 1917 to 6,244 this year. Boston in 1919 had 88,593 arrests 
for drunkenness; in 1920, 47,395. In Baltimore there were 


3,992 fewer commitments in 1919 than in 1918, or an average of 
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HOW SOME OF THE LIQUOR COMES IN. 


Rum-runners are said to be flooding the United States with whisky smuggled in from Canada 


270 fewer prisoners a day for the last six months of that year, 
according to Warden Lee, of the city jail. Not a week passes 
but that some jail or reformatory closes its doors, or abandons 
a large part of the institution, for lack of inmates. Deaths 
from suicide, alcoholism, and accident have decreased about 
60 per cent. The removal of the saloon as a public drinking- 
place is in itself one of the greatest victories of prohibition.” 


‘ 


Moreover, we are told, prohibition “should be judged with 
refevence to the stage of its development.” For it is a growth, 
not a status fixt in law, which must go through a long, slow 
process before it can overcome a system long entrenched in the 
social, economic, and political life of the nation. Notwith- 
standing, prohibition generally is succeeding, the superintendent 
of the Anti-Saloon League believes; friends of the movement 
“have won about two-thirds of the fight, and they are rot dis- 
couraged, but determined.”’ Where laxity prevails— 


“The remedy is not to knock, but boost. The law must be 
sustained and strengthened. It will never be repealed. This 
requires organized activity on the part of the antiliquor forces. 
The Anti-Saloon League is backing a great campaign for law 
and order. It is essential to the perpetuity of the Government. 
When respect for law and its enforcement is gone, all is gone 
in orderly government. Civic, temperance, and church bodies 
are challenged by this menace of lawlessness. Derelict officers 
must be aroused to action, or an attempt must he made to remove 
them. Recently the Federal Council of Churches at Boston 
urged Congress to enact a law to remove derelict officials. Every 
citizen must be made to realize that if he does not stand for law- 
enforcement, he is neither a good sportsman nor a good citizen. 
In private business, on committees, and at elections we accept 
the will of the majority. This is the American way. No 
man can be a good citizen who does not support the Government 
of the United States.” 





PROSPERITY AND THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
Business prosperity depends upon the righteousness of the man 
who does business, whether as merchant or manufacturer, or 
banker, or employee. So declares no less an authority than 
Roger W. Babson, head of the Babson Statistical Organization. 
In a recent address in New York Mr. Babson told how, in ex- 
amining the statistics of business changes, he tried to find the 
underlving causes, and came to the uneseapable conclusion, first, 
“that a period of depression is the result of the unrighteousness, 
dishonesty, extravagance and inefficiency which develop in the 
latter half of a period of prosperity; and, secondly, that a period 
of prosperity is the reaction from the righteousness, industry, 
integrity, and thrift which develop in the latter half of a period of 
depression.” In Mr. Babson’s mind— 

“Tt is not railroads, steamships, or factories which cause our 
prosperity; it is not bank clearings, foreign trade, or commodity 
prices which give us good business. All these things are mere 
thermometers that register the temperat’ re of the room. Pros- 
perity is based on those fundamental qualities of faith, temper- 
ance, service, and thrift, which are the products of religion. 
The fundamentals of prosperity are the Ten Commandments.” 

And therefore, he continues, as quoted in the press- 

“The future of American business depends on the developing 
of the soul of the man and upon again permeating labor, capital, 
and management with integrity, loyalty, and a desire to serve. 
The need of the hour is not more salesmen, or more foremen, or 
more technical men, but the need of the hour is to get employers 
and wage-workers to give their hearis to God. Business de- 
pressions can be avoided, but only by redirecting the minds of 
your people to the need of integrity, industry. and thrift. Busi- 
ness conditions can be changed for the better only as man’s 
attitude toward life changes.” 












HOW SOME OF THE LiQUOR GOES OUT. 


Confiscated wines flowing into Los Angeles gutters at the rate of $4 per second. 
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THE VATICAN AND THE Y. M. C A. 


HE VATICAN’S DECREE against the Y. M. C. A., 

as being corruptive of faith, has aroused some resent- 

ment among officers of the Association and its friends, 
and brought forth a strong denial that the organization seeks 
to apostasize any man from his religious belief. In some Catholic 
quarters it was doubted at first that the Pope had mentioned 
the Y. M. C. A. in his decree against certain lay organizations, 
and Mer. Miehael J. Lavelle, chancellor of the archdiocese and 
rector of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York, is quoted in 
the press as saying he was inclined to disbelieve the report. 
However, it is stated in the cabled dispatches of the National 
Catholie Welfare Council, which are published in all the Catholic 
papers, that the Pope mentioned the Y. M. C. A. by name, 
and counseled Catholie bishops to watch “an organization which, 
while professing absolute freedom of thought in religious matters, 
instils indifferentism and apostasy to the Catholic religion in 
the minds of its adherents.’” Monsignor Lavelle asserted, ac- 
cording to press reports, that the Catholie Church in America 
and the Y. M. C. A. had long maintained cordial relations. 
The decree came as a surprize to Y. M. C. A. officials, and 
C. V. Hibbard, associate general secretary in charge of the 
overseas work of the Association, is quoted: “‘I am sorry if 
they don’t seem to understand us. The poliey of the Y. M.C. A. 
lends no countenance to the charge that it has engaged in any 
proselyting. Indeed, we have sanctioned absolutely no form of 
proselyting."” It will be recalled that the Pope made an indirect 
reference to the Y. M. C. A. when he asked the Knights of 
Columbus, on the occasion of their visit to Rome, to combat 
to win young men away from the 
In thus attacking 


a “shameful propaganda” 
Chureh through the “‘pleasures of sport.” 
an organization which went to Italy on a ‘‘Christian mission,” 
the New York World thinks the Vatican was “‘badly advised.” 
It reealls that the American people generously supported not 
only the Y. M. C. A., but the Knights of Columbus and the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association as well, without drawing 
theological lines in sustaining them: 

“When the Vatiean, therefore, undertakes to proseribe the 
Y. M. C. A. on the ground that many Catholies who uphold 
it ‘do not know its real nature’ and that ‘it corrupts the faith 
of vouth,’ it has raised a religious issue that might far better 
have lain dormant. Surely, at this time in the history of the 
world more important things are pressing on the Holy Office 
than a seetarian war against the Y. M. C. A., and the sooner 
it withdraws its ban the better.” 

Had the Pope taken counsel with eminent American church- 
men best qualified to give it, comments the Rochester Post- 
Express, he would have realized that all the several associa- 
tions—Protestant, Catholic, Jewish—‘‘are doing good work in 
drawing together right-thinking men, thus supplying them with 
added incentives to well-doing and making it easier for them to 
live clean, useful lives.”” No difference in theological doctrine 
is so important as the promotion of cleanliness and rectitude: 

“Tf there is one single, everywhere obvious, and unquestion- 
able tendency of the times, it is the steady subsidence of those 
barriers of speculative belief which have kept good people apart. 
Right living is the end of all religions. As far as associations 
contribute to this their influence is good; and it seems alto- 
gether unlikely that members ever get enough teaching on con- 
troversial points to help or hurt them very much. But they 
do find it easier by reason of such environments to lead honor- 
able, unsullied lives.” 


The Christian Science Monitor urges that the Association has 
“ever consistently done its part in the overcoming of ignorance 
through its various activities,” and thinks it is not surprizing, 
therefore, ‘‘to find it eneountering the opposition of those 


influences which have been active ‘in chilling inquiry’ or ‘in 
sterilizing philosophy.’”’ But to 
waukee) the attitude of the Pope is just and reasonable. 


The Catholic Citizen (Mil- 
During 











its existence of seventy years this is the first time the Po 
has taken notice of the Y. M. C. A., it says— 


Because the Y. M. C. A. is now engaged in 
proselyting work in Italy. It has joined forces with a very 
militant organization of American Methodists in Rome. It is 
the Pope’s right and duty to warn his flock against those who, 
with food and money and gifts. would wean the young of their 
faith and allegiance.” 


“And why? 





SHOULD THE CLERGY PAY FULL FARE? 


ses OD ISN’T STAKING the spread of his kingdom on 

railroad courtesies,’ writes a Montclair minister who 

is not perturbed by the announcement that the 
railroads intend to withdraw the half-rate which it has been 
customary to allow to clergymen. Western railroads, it is re- 
ported, have increased the clergy’s half-rate to a two-thirds rate, 
and it is feared by some representatives of the ministry that 
this action portends the abolition of reduced fares for clergy 
As The Christian Century (Disciples) points out, 
Many 


altogether. 
it would have a profound effect upon the rural church. 
eountry churehes depend on the traveling preacher, and ‘the 
more rail fares advance, the less feasible it will be for the ‘rail- 
road preacher’ to continue his visitations.” The first effect of 
the change might be disastrous for many churches, but “the 
long-time effect would be beneficial.”” So, it is advised, 

“The thing that rural constituencies should do is to form 
community churches and end the destructive denominational 
rivalry which is kept alive by means of the ‘railroad-preacher’ 
type of ministry. The first effect of an increase of fare would be 
to reduce the attendance at conventions and district meetings of 
the church. But, as time went on, the churches might be led 
to see that there is no more reason for a preacher paying his 
necessary expenses to keep up these meetings than there is for 
a corporation to ask an employee to pay his own expenses when 
sent on a trip by the company. The more expensive it becomes 
to travel, the more certainly must the churches face in the end 
their economic burdens. As to the ethies of reduced fares, it 
would seem that they should include either a wider cirele or a 
smaller. Teachers are community servants who live on small 
pay, and there is the same reason for aiding these as for aiding 
ministers. If Red-Cross workers and many other kinds of 
community workers are to be asked for a flat fare, then there 
ean be no doubt that the ministers should pay an equal rate.” 


In agreement with this editorial view, the Rev. Warren F. 
Cook writes to The Christian Century and expresses his judgment 
that if all the ministers would flatly refuse half-fare and all other 
gratuities they would thereby do more for the Kingdom of God 
than if they had ‘‘free transportation on all the lines of the 
world.” He believes: 

“From the seminary down we have accepted too much graft. 
If we put the ealling on the basis which Christ insisted upon 
when he said, They who would follow him must take up their 
cross daily, we might have fewer ministers for a while and cause 
some churches to close (which would be an added blessing), but 
in the long run we would build the cause upon a basis respected 
by men which time would justify.” 


But the Albany 7imes-Union, as quoted by The Presbyterian, 
thinks “‘there are many good reasons why the clergymen should 
receive this consideration. Its withdrawal will affeet only 
those who are compelled to pay the increased rate of fare. Its 
effect upon the regular rates is infinitesimal—in fact, so small 
that it amounts to practically nothing at all.” Moreover, 


“Tf this privilege is taken away from clergymen, many of 
them, especially those with small salaries, will not be able to go 
to the large religious assemblies, such as those of Northfield 
and Winona Lake in the summer-time and other retreats and 
great gatherings of Christian workers held in the cities for a 
week or two in the winter—assemblies devoted especially to the 
inspiring and uplifting of Christian workers. That would be 
a distinet and positive loss to many pastors, and, of course, to 
their congregations, for whatever helps the pastors helps the 
churehes, and whatever helps the churches helps the nation.” 
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“For health and good muscle 
For vigor and hustle 
Give heed to the lesson | teach 
It solves the big question 
f easy digestion 
And health is right here within reach!" 


4 
— 












JOSEpy cr 


Have you learned this lesson? 


The most valuable health lesson anyone can learn 
is the need of a keen appetite and good digestion. 

A true appetizer is a true health promoter every 
time. 

The same qualities which make Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup so delicious and appetizing also make it 
wholesome and nourishing. 

The reason it gives such wonderful zest to any 
meal is because it supplies necessary elements which 
assist the entire digestive and building-up process in 
its daily renewal of energy and strength. 

Eat good soup every day without fail. There is 
no more important dietary rule. Keep a supply of 
Campbell’s tempting soups always at hand on your 
pantry shelf. 


21 kinds 15c a can 


OU 


2AMPBELL 
CAMDEN .N.J..U.S A. 
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ITH all the ado ahout new verse 
forms and modern themes, unpoet- 
ical to some old-fashioned minds, Mr. 
Le Gallienne rather glories in his conserva- 
tism. These verses are from ‘‘The Junk- 
man and Other (Doubleday. 
Page & Co.) 
THE ETERNAL WAY 


By RicHarD LE GALLIENNE 


Poems.” 


I take no shame that still I sing the rose 

And the young moon, and Helen's face and spring ; 
And strive to fill my song with sound of streams 
And light of dreams; 

Choosing some beautiful eternal thing, 

That ever comes like April—and ever goes. 

I have no envy of those dusty themes 

Born of the sweat and clamor of the hour— 

Dust unto dust returning—nor any shame have I, 
"Mid sack of towns, to ponder on a flower: 

For still the sorrow of Troy-town is mine. 

And the great Hector scarce is dead an hour. 


All heroes, and all lovers, that came to die 
Make pity’s eyes with grief immortal shine; 
Yea! still my cheeks are wet 

For little Juliet, 

And many a broken-hearted lover's tale, 
Told by the nightingale. 

Nor have I shame to strive the ancient way, 
With rime that runs to meet its sister rime, 
Or in some meter that hath learnt from Time 
The heart’s own chime. 

These ways are not more old 

Than the unmeditated modern lay, 

And all those little heresies of song 

Already old when Homer still was young 


Yet in spite of this protestation, a poem 
in a recent issue of Life (New York) shows 
Mr. Le Gallienne not so far removed in his 
rose-perfumed reveries but that he can 
meditate vigorously on so up-to-date a 
theme as— : 
SATAN: 1920 
By RicHarp LE GALLIENNE 


I read there is a man who sits apart, 
A sort of human spider in his den, 
Who meditates upon a fearful art—— 
The swiftest way to slay his fellow men. 
Behind a mask of glass he dreams his hell: 
With chemic skill, to pack so fierce a dust 
Within the thunderbolt of one small shell— 
Sating in vivid thought his shuddering lust— 
Whole cities in one gasp of flame shall die, 
Swept with an all-obliterating rain 
Of sudden fire and poison from the sky: 
Nothing that breathes be left to breathe again 
And only gloating eyes from out the air 
Watching the twisting fires, and ears attent 
For children’s cries and woman's shrill despair. 
The crash of shrines and towers in ruin rent 


High in the sun the sneering airmen glide, 
Glance at wrist-watches: scarce a minute gone 

And London, Paris, or New York has died! 
Scarce twice they look, then turn and hurry on. 

And, far away, one in his quiet room 

Dreams of a fiercer dust, a deadlier fume: 

The wireless crackles him, ‘‘Complete success ”’: 

** Next time,” he smiles, ‘in half a minute less!" 


To this the climbing brain has won at last 
A nation’s life gone like a shriveled scroll-— 
And thus To-Day outstrips the dotard Past! 
I envy not that man his devil's soul. 


JouN REED. who recently died in Russia. 
is remembered in the January number of 
Poetry (Chieago). and one of his contri- 
butions to that little magazine is reprinted 
as a savor of his quality. One wonders if 


New York has ever been more poignantly 
addrest. 











PROUD NEW YORK 
By JoHN REED 


By proud .vxew York and its man-piled Matter- 


horns, 

The hard blue sky overhead and the west wind 
blowing, 

Steam-plumes waving from sun-glittering pin- 
nacles, 


And deep streets shaking to the million-river- 


Manhattan, zoned with ships, the crue! 
Youngest of all the world’s great towns 

Thy bodice bright with many a jewel, 
Imperially crowned with crowns. 


Who that has known thee but shall burn 
In exile till he come again 

lo do thy bitter will, O stern 
Moon of the tides of men! 


Sometnina of Hawthorne and Herges- 
heimer, also something of modern hatred 
of the Puritans go to the making of this, 
and the place where we read it is quite 
appropriately in The Nation (New York): 


SALEM, CONDITA 
H. C. 


1626 


By GAUSS 


So you visited Salem? 

And you saw the Witch House 

And Gallows Hill? . 

And the House of Seven Gables 

And Hawthorne's birthplace? 

But you did not see Salem. 

How could you? 

It has been shut up in my heart for forty years 
1 think L was the last who saw it 


How could you see Salem? 

You never lived with maiden aunts 
Who remembered better days 

And nothing else. 

You never went to school 

Next a graveyard 

To a grim old dame who 
Denounced youth and pleasure 
With savage Scripture readings. 


You never peeped, with splendid awe, 
Beneath closed blinds 

To see wraiths of women 

Nursing lifelong grudges or heart. pangs 
Shut in from the light of day. 


You never ran away 

To sit for hours with gray men 

Who talked of Hongkong and Sumatra, 
Of Singapore and Java, 

As one talks of the corner grocery 

Or the cobbler next street. 


You never had idle ships and wharfs 
And empty granite warehouses 

For playgrounds 

Nor roamed through great 

Three-story houses with infinite rooms, 
All full of dust of the departed 

Where even the mice were venerable. 


All this I did, and 

I can see Salem. 

T would like to show it to you, 
But if I touch it, 

It crumbles. 


Our visitor, G. K. Chesterton, for amuse- 
ment perhaps, set out to rewrite ‘Old 
King Cole” in the style of certain modern 
poets—Tennyson, Yeats, Browning, Whit- 
man, and Swinburne. We quote the 
Yeats as perhaps achieving something more 
than parody. The others are to be found 
in The New Witness (London): 


| 
{ 
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OLD KING COLE 
By G. K, CHESTERTON 
After W. B. Yeats 
Of an old King in a story 
From the gray sea-folk I have heard, 
Whose heart was no more broken 
Than the wings of a bird. 





As soon as the moon was silver 
And the thin stars began, 

He took his pipe and his tankard, 
Like an old peasant man. 


And three tall shadows were with him 
And came at his command; 

And played before him forever 

The fiddles of fairy-land. 


And he died in the young summer 
Of the world’s desire; 

Before our hearts were broken 
Like sticks in a fire. 


SomE poems of New Mexico are brought 
together in ‘‘Red Earth” (Ralph Fletcher 
Seymour, Chicago), and their author, 
Alice Corbin, tells an old, old tale in a 
fresh way, and gives us besides a meino- 
rable picture of the alkali desert. 


THREE MEN ENTERED THE 
DESERT ALONE 
By 


ALICE CORBIN 


Three men entered the desert alone. 

But one of them slept like a sack of ston 

As the wagon toiled and plodded along. 

And one of them sang a drinking song 

He had heard at the bar of The Little Cyclone 


Then he too fell asleep at last, 

While the third one felt his soul grow vast 

As the circle of sand and alkali. 

His soul extended and touched the sky, - 
His old life dropt as a dream that is past 


As the sand slipt off from the wagon wheel 

The shining sand from the band of steel. 

While the far horizon widened and grew 

Into something he dimly felt he knew. 

And had always known, that had just come truce 


His vision rested on ridges of sand, 

And a far-off horseman who seemed to stand 
On the edge of the world—in an orange glow 
Rising to rose and a lavender tone, 

With an early start in a turquoise band. 


And his spirit sang like a taper slim, 

As the slow wheels turned on the desert's rim 
Through the wind-swept stretches of sand and sky 
He had entered the desert to hide and fly, 

But the spell of the desert had entered him. 


Three men entered the desert alone. 

One of them slept like a sack of stone, 

One of them reached till he touched the sky. 
The other one dreamed, while the hours went }; 
Of a girl at the bar of The Little Cyclone 


INITIALS that seem to indicate Mr. 
T. W. H. Crossland follow a poem in the 
London Evening Standard: 


UNKNOWN WARRIOR 
ae Tt. @. &. ©. 

From the last imperious fields 

Carry we now upon our shields, 


With obsequy and high acclaim 
A great dead man without a name. 


THE 


So he may house with England's grace 
And sleep forever in his place, 
Flattering these majestic stones 

With honor of the Nameless Ones 
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-how the common 
causes of tire 
destruction have 
been overcome by 
the worlds oldest 


makers of pneu- 
matic auto tires 








No.1 


Tread Cuts 





Extra thickness and toughness of the Michelin tread 





WHEN attire is cut, dirt and moisture 
work in between the layers of cords, weak- 
ening the tire and causing early decay. 
Michelin Tires offer maximum protection 
against such injuries. The exceptional 
toughness and thickness of the Michelin 
tread prevent many cuts from penetrating, 


bit if a cut does penetrate, the injury is 
minimized by the well-known Michelin 
body-construction. In this construction 
every cord is impregnated with rubber 
and the tire becomes a single homogeneous 
mass that offers unique protection against 
the inroads of dirt and moisture. 


NOTE: No matter what make of tires you use it is wise to seal every cut with Michelin 





Mastic, a plastic « d that b 


part of the tire itself. Even when using Michelins 


it pays to have this positive assurance that cuts will not develop inio greater injuries. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY, Milltown, NEW JERSEY 


Other Factories: Clermont-Ferrand, France; London, England; Turin, Italy. Look for the Michelin sign everywhere. 
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FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO 
yaar thay} 








1921 














HE words stability, responsibility 

and serviceability become more than 
mere advertising bromides, conjured up 
to attract public attention, when they are 
applied to Federal Motor Trucks. 





Each word pictures truthfully the public’s 
verdict of Federal—as evidenced by the 
purchase of $60,000,000 worth of Federal 

Trucks and a steadily increasing patronage 
over a period of eleven years. 


This public support has resulted to 
date in the mammoth and complete plant 
pictured above as well as a world-wide 
distributing and servicing organization 
for Federal users. 








FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



























































EUROPEAN IRON AND STEEL IN 1920 


TWO YEARS AFTER THE WAR ENGLAND AND CONTINENTAL COUNTRIES, WITH THE EXCEPTION 
OF GERMANY AND RUSSIA, ARE REGAINING PREWAR CAPACITY—HAS 
INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN STEEL AND IRON INDUSTRY 


By H. Corz Estep, European Manager of The Iron Trade Review 


- : ; TABLE I—PIG-IRON PRICES IN THE WORLD'S MARKETS 
WING to its vast « apacity, the Reduced to Dollars per Gross Ton at Current Exchanges 
American iron and steel industry Basic Iron 


is peculiarly sensitive not only = ———————————— 






























































































































ads aie 1919 
to eonditions within our own country 1920 
but to those in the outside world as well. Jan.1 | Apr.1 | July1 | Oct.1 | Jan.1 | Apr.1 | Julyi | Oct. 1 
For this reason, and also on account of . -| ——-—— - 
: UNITED STATES 
the broad-gaged character of its leader- } Pittaburgh ais iba $31.40 | $27.15 | $27.15 | $27.15 | $38.40 | $44.40 | $46.15 | $50.46 
. ‘ . +REAT BRITAIN 
ship, the American iron and steel busi- Galiddlesborough hice 23.75 | 23.20] 35.80] 34.25] 31.40] 42.30] 44.80] 41.00 
SS oe of the most ee of _ Diisseldorf.......... 24.70 | 25.10] 24.00] 20.00] 10.20] 27.60] 48.00] 25.50 
our great industrial enterprises. Num- FRANCE 
‘ ‘ F i : Northeastern. ....... soa Pigs Es 9 34.00 | 42.00] 40.00 
bering among its units pioneers in the BELGIUM.............)0 ween <p . on ao 45.00! 70.001 42.10 
export field, the industry represented No. 2 Foundry Iron 
, 2 ic P Ste sti- UNITED STATES 
by the American [ron and teel Insti Birmingham........ $31.00 | $26.75 | $25.00 | $27.45 | $37.00 | $41.00 | $42.25 | $42.00 
tute already has taken its place among GREAT BRITAIN 
: : é Middlesborough. .. . . 22.50 | 22.00] 35.80] 33.20] 30.50] 39.00] 48.00| 39.20 
the world’s greatest international trad- Germany 
: ae 28.6 28.7 27 22.2 28 7 26: 
ers. To hold this position, it seems neces- pa taneldort a aiats Joes 28.60 | 28.70 .00 0} 11.00] 28.40] 44.75] 26.30 
— = loser s . : PS + taeda aden © Ree eU Medess E> oN Gde =F Ne 36.40 45.00 40.60 
sary to make a closer study of foreign pott..| | ip po fe 47.00 | 72.00] 42.10 
markets, production, and requirements 
than ever before, for it is probable that TABLE II—STEEL PRICES IN THE WORLD'S MARKETS 
na ‘ - - Reduced to Dollars per Gross Ton at Current Exchanges 
before long the United States will have Sanneener ce Mesto Bensaies Cite 
a quantity of steel to export equal to 
° ° ae 915 
the entire production of Great Britain aee 1930 
at the present time. In view of these Jan. 1 Apr. 1 July 1 Oct. 1 Jan. 1 Apr. 1 July 1 Oct, 1 
necessities, is if in order to look with —_ ae oro 
, hensi th 4 rod i d UNITED STATES 
apprehension co e renewed iron- an e a Se seeseces $43.50 | $38.50 | $37.30 | $39.30 | $47.50 | $67.50 | $62.50 | $60.00 
: . eee ies }REAT BRITAIN 
steel - te energies of a . Serre’ arr 60.25 | 62.25 | 64.50] 101.00 | 98.60] 75.00 
especially the growing outputs of En- iERMANY 
are Sem, 0 dag : Diisseldorf.......... 33.30] 33.00] 25.50] 25.75| 17.60] 50.00| 69.75] 37.50 
gland, France, Belgium, Germany, and France 
J > $ryvVic.. q4§§. SBME UBBERESUTE Ee ee tee ee eh Ut ee e* ee e- ee we. 7 « 5 24 
the new states of Central Europe? The peng crt] cing di 68.00 | 70.00! 96:00! 99:75 
writer thinks not. At the present time Ship and Tank pees 
the world’s total steel output is nearly UNITED STATES $65.40 | $58.40 | $58.40 | $58.40 | $61.60 | $67.20 | $67.20 | $67.20 
4 GMAT TRBTPAIN.. 060000) coves |- osncn 77.10 75.75 81.25 91.50 98 .60 89.10 
20,000,000 tons per year short of the GumrMany.... 43.20 | 42.25 | 38.80| 40.25 { 26.80] 75.25 | 102.00] 57.00 
: F RRR GES Ube WRG ye gabe 85. 90. 39. ; 
maximum reached during the war. Briar... hd iii) i bin: 90.50 | 96.00 | 132.00 | 99.00 
This would seem to indicate that the Steel Bars 
,0int of saturation, from a production UNITED STATES........ $54.00 | $47.00 | $47.00 | $47.00 | $56.00 72.75 78.40 | $78.40 
- 4 — P PP DEED. .cccccsl secensk setae 85.75 76.25 82.25 | 110.00 | 122.30 | 105.00 
standpoint, has not yet been reached, GerrRMANY............. 78.50 | 36.80 | 34.75 | 33.80] 20.90] 58.40] 80.00] 45.00 
' i shed SOE, eee Gee » He -++++ | 101.00 | 110.00 | 110.00 .75 
or even approached, EEG TEPER Sere FI: ee DRY 106.00 | 114.00 | 120.00 | 73.25 
TABLE III—THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL 
Production of Pig Iron and of Steel, and Exports of Iron and Steel, of the Principal Producing Countries Yearly from 1913 to 1920. (In tons 2,240 pounds) 
Estimated 
Annual 
, Rate in 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
Pig IRON 
United States... 30,966,000 | 23,332,000 | 29,916,000 | 39,435,000 | 38,621,000 | 39,055,000 30,586,000 36,284,000 
SID 3 4 on os ccc ce ccc sccensem 10,260,000 | 8,924,000 | 8,794,000 | 9,048,000 | 9.322:000 | 9,086,000 7,393,000 8,290,000 
Germany 19,000,000 | 14,159,000 | 11,601,000 | 13,071,000 | 12,931,000 | 11,672,000* | 6,192,000{ | 7,000,000 
rance ~~ 5,126,000 ,648,000 577,000 | 1,465,000 | 1,707,000 | 1,286,000 2,374,000§ | 3,000,000 
_ <a eeaneeaees :.| 4,484,000 | 4,189,000 | 3,631,000 | 3,678,000 ? ? ? ? 
Austria- “sates ae cccccs ce] S868 800 1, ,000 1,928,000 2,379,000 ? ? ? ? 
See Wi oan 60S's 0:4:0'4-0.0-4-416 ..| 2,428,000 1,432,000 67,000 126,000 8, ? ? 774,000 
EN le y's. de gibibib a Aas A vn: 40 0 sie od MAIO 420,000 379,000 372,000 460,000 463,000 309,000 ? ? 
iso aie ith adhe hn 40:6 005s bee 1,015,000 706,000 825,000 1,070,000 1,046,000 1,066,000 ? ? 
i eS PRS Eres 718,000 630,000 749,000 721,000 816,000 738,000 489,000 ? 
TERI, 
United States............ hy wo-0 es nk hoe 31,301,000 | 23,513,000 | 32,151,000 | 42,774,000 | 45,061,000 | 44,462,000 34,000,000 41,863,000 
IR, oo b'p- vine 0:0:0:0 wie 0.0b'e'0 7,664,000 7,835,000 8,550,000 8,992,000 9,717,000 9,539,000 7,894,000 9,754,000 
patmsany pate e yee @hie acess 36a saeee eeee 18,631,000 | 14,707,000 | 13,046,000 | 15,924,000 | 16,322,000 | 14,738,000T 7,644,000f 8,400,000 
i aS aia id iv m9 NEM WA d ,000 2,614,000 1,071,000 1,921,000 2,196,000 1,780,000 § 2,151,000§ 2,800,000 
EE Se eee eee 4,760,000 4,656,000 4,822,000 ? ? ? ? ? 
I sig 66:60:00 nin oe eOe 2,584,000 2,125,000 2,631,000 3,277,000 2,872,000 ? ? ? 
Peigham Ta ee a ere ee ee 2,428,000 1,370,000 97,000 97,000 9,000 ? ? 960,000 
| BES 28 ES eae ene. 918,000 896,000 993,000 1,249,000 1,311,000 976,000 ? ? 
ES icc ins ants aids atulaorceanasaata 1,043,000 743,000 913,000 | 1,287,000 | 1,562,000 | 1,690,000 1,000,000 1,400,000 
Pe er epee ee 582,000 499,000 590,000 604,000 572,000 517,000 462,000 400,000 
EXPorTs OF IRON AND STEEL 
U Te i 250s 5 eine 8 wie a 5,049,000 3,972,000 3,248,000 3,356,000 2,345,000 1,617,000 2,225,000 3,304,000 
I 3. cients GA vials hieGiedincwceen 2,746,000 1,530,000 2,533,000 6,101,000 6,439,000 5,375,000 4,336,000 4,305,000 
Germany . a Sa aoe ? ? ? 20,000 113,000* 200, 
ERS ARGO, EIR nN: 578,000 338,000 39,000 59,000 69,000 36,000 453,000 827,000 
* *Bleven months only. t Estimated for November and December, 1919. 
not include ee: districts after October, 1 j Includes Alsace-Lorraine in 1919 and theréafter. 


Fd courtesy of M. 8. Birkett, D.E.B., (British) National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, amplified as to 1919 and 1920 by the author. 
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The worlds best guide be 1 


Entertaining 
Instructive . VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS _ 
Convenient ing eee ge 


ers ever engaged by the Metropolitan Opera Compa 
4 ai in New York, and is the only “ 
bel Braslau, a distinguished Russian physician. 
she was seventeen she spoke four languages, 
then has added Russian to her accomplishments. 
she also sings in these tongues, and it is her 
ie ht to sing all arias and songs in the languages 
The range of Miss Braslau’s programs 
She sings the classic lieder with a rarely 
e as well as the beautiful old songs 
nd the lovely old airs of Italy; she sings the 
of France, and the best songs by American 
composers. In opera she has studied every 
at home in all branches of this fascinating art. 


LAU RECORDS 


‘ Dr. Chas. Mackay- a Johnston 

: Weatherly-Tosti 
‘ 7 mera tLove is Like » Wood Bird) fn French Bizet 
P| t Underneat’ de Moon (with Male Chorus) Clutsam 
hhuamher, Why Hast Thou Forsaken Me ?™) Hebrew M. Shalitt 
Oita Fondly Dreaming Linley-Hall 

1 Wardali-Guion 
MmiYou (‘Cello obligato) Fuhrmann-Hathaway 

" Carrie Jacobs-Bond 


ee 








Kjerulf 

Brindisi (Drinking Song) /n Italian Donizetti 
=Tutti i fior Jn italian with Alda 
Wik Borthwick-Weber 
Brican Love Song) H. Clough-Leighter 
“ae el Riezo 
aby) Charles Huerter 

B® Told, The R. M. Stults 
Pianeforte acc.) Gardner-MacDowell 
Gabriele Sibella 

im Memoriam) Hebrew (‘Cello bb.) Silberstein-Silberta 


Cc 


Pprano (Kahl-vay’) 

Spanish by descent, Emma Calvé 
mperament and dramatic instinct 
its. She was born'in Madrid, of 
he early death of her father forced 
¢ herself. She went to Paris an 
but was made at Nice, but her 
was made at the Thédtre de la 

1882, as Marguerite in “F aust.” 
isris début at the Opéra Comique, 
came in Italy, where she made 
appeared in Paris, her perform- 
ga in “Cavalleria Rusticana’” and 
by storm. She appeared in 
Metropolitan, New York, two 

i her success was overwhelm- 
ad her name is perhaps more 

p with any other work. 


Are you familia 
of Rigoletto? Off 
Do you know if 
and China? 
Do you know 
been set to music? 
Did you know! 
e a genius at eight ye 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE Information on 


This trademark and the trademarked word 
*‘Victrola’’ identify all our products: Look 


under the lid! Look on the label! Vi t 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. 1C or 


Camden, N. J. 
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ojto the enjoyment of music 
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REDSEAL RECORDS 

(a French oniss noted No. Size List p. 
Bed) Bizet 88085 12 $1.75 Cg 
GSantuan's Ais, “Well You Know, — 
88086 12 


Mascagni 
HeisKind He is Cod) Massenet 88130 
Rouget de Lisle 88570 12 
Blatt 88089 


Fostes 
; Sn HOM cBbtyete David 88087 
i Gounod 88119 
aS s pour les tout- 
‘, (b) “Au clair de la lune™ 
Hen) (Pianoforte acc.) 88572 
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now 
"sherward singing in various Italian cities and in Cairo. . = 


d, and on his return, after a season in Milan, it 
eard in Italy. 
rope ¢ to America in 
the Duke at the Metre oils a on 5 Nassteabet 23d of 
that the greatest of all tenors had arrived. He 
anniversary of his operatic début and was accorded 
the Metroy politan. 
Mirecords for the Victor since 1903, and the present con- 
ire until 1933, 
(Sung in Halion unless otherwise noted) 


easing) In French 
» 





Gras y Eli 
" 
Day Banishes the Night 
alte) Gael 
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SOSUUR SVR 
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found within the 510 pages of the Victor Record 
catalog. It presents in alphabetical order, cross 
indexed, the thousands of Victor Records which 
comprise the greatest library: of music in all the 
world. But besides that it abounds with inter- 
esting musical knowledge which adds greatly to 
your enjoyment of all music. It is a book every 
music-lover will want, and there is a copy for 
you at your Victor dealer’s. Or write to us and 
we will gladly mail a copy to you. 
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§ Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
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FLYING IN A HURRICANE OVER THE CARIBBEAN 


by an army aviator,” in the judgment of Brigadier- 

General William Mitchell, of the Army Air Service, 
was Lieut. C. B. Austin’s thousand-mile trip, in the face of 
a hurricane, over the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea. He encountered a succession of tropical storms, including 
a wild Gulf “Norther,” which 


ps "Te MOST REMARKABLE FLIGHT ever made 


The clouds in the northwest had got blacker and large squalls 
appeared ahead. About 8:15 I struck light rain falling from 
clouds, which seemed to be at an altitude of about 4,000 feet. 

At 8:25, two hours out, I was shut in by showers, and flying 
through light rain at an altitude of 500 feet. The wind had 
freshened, and was blowing about fifteen miles from the north- 
east; I had gradually altered my course to twenty-five degrees, 
At nine I got out of the rain. 
The storm through which I had 





tossed him about like a chip in 
the air, tore the canvas tips 
from his propeller, and chewed 
splinters from the hard ma- 
hogany edges. Nearly shaken 
out of his whirling plane by 
the terrific vibration which fol- 
lowed, he turned and managed 
to reach his starting field, in 
the Panama Canal Zone, after 
ten and a half hours of one of 
the most adventurous flights 
onrecord. His exploit received 
the recognition of only a few 
lines in several newspapers, 
while at about the same time 
front-page columns all over 
the country were being devoted 
to the stormy balloon trip of 
three Navy airmen who almost 
lost their lives in the wilds of 
Canada. In the long rivalry 
for aerial honors between the 
Army and Navy, in which the 
Army gained such a notable 
advantage by winning the 
Pulitzer cup, the Navy has all 
the best of the “publicity”’ in 
these two recent battles with 
tempests by American airmen. 
However, Lieutenant Austin’s 
adventure has distinctive 
points of interest. 


THE MAN 








AND THE MACHINE. 


Lieutenant C. B. Austin drove a night bombing plane in France, 

but his war-service did not furnish as many thrills as he discovered 

during his recent attempt to cross the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf 
of Mexico on his way from Panama to Washington. 


just passed, as viewed from 
the north, looked impassable. 
Ahead there was still a dim 
horizon. To the right and left 
ahead were squalls fifty or 
sixty miles across. I had evi- 
dently failed to see the Eagle 
boats at stations two and three, 
but that did not surprize me, 
inasmuch as_ the visibility 
had been so very low. After 
my return I found that botb 
these boats had reported me, 
so that I must have been flying 
very close to my proper course. 

At about this time I began 
to entertain the idea of turn- 
ing back. My best judgment 
told me that there would be 
no better weather ahead, for 
everything indicated a general 
storm, probably not violent, 
but extending all the way to 
the West Indies. I knew that 
I would not sight another 
Eagle boat, and would have to 
depend entirely upon my dead 
reckoning to get me to Jamaica. 
But, on the other hand, I was 
perfectly aware of the fact that 
I would not be allowed to re- 
peat the attempt should I fail 


this time. It was “now or 
never,’”’ and I knewit. So I 
kept on. 


At 9:25, three hours out, J 
changed to tank No. 2. It 
was raining again, after a ten- 
minute respite. My altitude 
had varied from 300 to 600 








Hopping off from the naval 
air-station at Coco Solo, Pana- 
ma, the air-adventurer piloted his plane by a long line of Eagle 
boats, which the Navy had stationed part way across the Gulf 
to guide him. He was bound for Washington. The first warn- 
ing of heavy weather came to him when, far out over the Gulf, 
he looked down and saw a big freight-steamer burying her nose 
in every swell. The two planes which had accompanied him 
seventy miles out to sea had turned back, leaving him alone. 
The rest of his story is thus told by himself in a dispatch sent 
out from Washington by the Universal Service: 


At 7:25, one hour out, the oil-pressure had fallen to normal 
and I was making 100 miles per hour on a course of fifteen degrees 
light southwest wind. The cloud bank in the-north and north- 
west was coming startlingly close. There was a dim horizon 
below it, hidden here and there by a squall. 

Shortly before eight o’clock I passed through the first of these 
squalls, getting only a few drops of rain. The slant of the fall- 
ing rain indicated a light northeast wind, and I swung slightly to 
the east. At 8:02 I passed a yellow-stacked freighter, north- 
bound, evidently on her way to Kingston. For several miles to 


the east there was a large freighter in tow by two tugs which I 
judged to be in the track through the Windward Passage. I 
was surprized at the way she was burying her bow in the swells, 
which evidently were getting worse. 


feet. Wind had increased to 
about 25 miles per hour from 
thirty degrees. My course was 25 degrees compass. The sea 
was very rough with whitecaps on every wave-crest. 

My first thought on entering the rain had, of course, been 
regarding my propeller. Sooner or later I knew I would lose the 
cloth covering on the tips, but I felt that this would not happen 
for a long time if I kept out of the heavy rain and flew fairly 
well throttled. 

Ten o’clock found bad squalls directly ahead. There was no 
chance to go around, so I went through it and into the light rain 
again in about fifteen minutes. 

As the fourth hour drew to a close I was striving to make a 
final decision on whether I should go ahead or turn back. I was 
close to 400 miles out of Colon. I had just decided to go on 
when, with a sound which I shall never forget, my propeller 
cover let go. 

Instantly a terrific vibration started. Fuselage and wings, 
wires, struts, instruments shook and danced. One compass 
started to spin like a top. The struts were vibrating about 
three inches. It did not seem possible for the motor to stay in 
the plane. I turned and headed south. 

I was scared. 

I’m not proud -f it, but I might as well admit it. It was the 
fear of a slow, certain death after hours of fighting in the open 
sea. There didn’t seem any chance of escaping. 

At 11:35—five hours from France Field—my morale began to 
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More than a scone: of years” in closest alliance with every 
phase of the automotive industry—more than a score of 
years spent in painstaking ‘manufacture of what has always 
been known as “America’s Supreme Ignition System”—The 
Bosch Magneto—have resulted in the newest Bosch 
achievement — The Bosch Starting and Lighting System. 
In their respective fields these new Bosch units have been 


aan heralded 


ui immediate deliveries of Bosch Starters 
. fe a will be ready in sixty days. 
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This un-retouched photograph taken in the oil fields near Wichita Falls, Texas, Copyrigh by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
shows the condition of a Goodyear Cord Tire after nearly a year of hard 
hauling service for the Marriott &F Gates Construction Company of that city 
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Reliable Haulage Everywhere 
on Pneumatics 


eavenernnrnanita:: nenengqenanongoeegneevecorsnvetantey ass eneegorencencetgeeegenneantennenrtententanetnieneriy pementt ent annie 





‘‘We could not take some of the contracts we handle unless we were 
able to haul on pneumatics, and our truck drivers would not attempt 
to get to some of the locations in the oil fields on anything else but the 
big pneumatics. The use of Goodyear Cord Tires has enabled our 
trucks to develop very high earning power, to operate in bad weather 
when others are idle and to extend the scope and volume of our 
business with the consequent effect on revenue.’’—W. O. Marriott, 
Pres., Marriott & Gates Construction Co., Wichita Falls, Texas 





REQUENT and diversified experience draws attention, as 
above, to the way in which motor trucks on Goodyear Cord 
Tires actually increase the earnings of certain businesses. 


It is observed everywhere that the traction, cushioning and activity 
of these pneumatics afford a reliable basis of extending deliveries 
and serving more customers. 


In the marked competence of the burly pneumatics many find the 
only means of steady, safe and economical hauling under all con- 
ditions of weather, route and traffic. 


Pneumatic protection of drivers, loads and trucks, as well as the 
conserving of roads, is a major factor in the advancing adoption of 
motor trucks for increased duty. 


All these advantages of pneumatic truck tires are made most prac- 
tical by Goodyear Cord construction, for this sinews them with 
unusual strength and endurance. 


Digests of the hauling records of commercial and industrial users 
of pneumatics are mailed by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany of Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 





CORD TIRES 
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rise. I knew I would strike clear weather eventually to the south- 
east, and estimated that at the reduced speed I should reach 
land in about five hours. 

In order to keep out of squalls I was foreed to bear more and 
more against a very bad storm which was working up against the 
east wind. For thirty minutes I ran to the east just ahead of it. 
The wind shifted from 80 to about 240 in less time than it takes 
to tell it. It earried me over the water at a tremendous speed. 

I eut back to No. 1 and No. 3 tanks at the end of five hours. 
I knew that after these tanks were exhausted I would still have 
better than two hours’ fuel in No. 2. 

At twelve o’clock I thought I could break through the storm 
and get back on a south course. I went into the rain at an 
altitude of about 50 feet, and then came the only time when 
I felt there was any danger of a crash other than a forced land- 
ing. The plane rolled and pitched violently. The rain was so 
heavy that I could hardly make out the whitecaps below. 
Within a few seconds these had been beaten down by the rain, 


He mentions, early in his narrative, that he knew the attempt 
would be his last opportunity to make the flight between Panama 
and Washington, since he would not be allowed to try. again. 
General Mitchell, head of the Army Air Service, says a recent 
dispatch from Washington, has announced that the bold air- 
man will be given another chance to make the big hop. 





YOUNG IDEA WELCOMES “MOVIES” 
IN THE SCHOOLS 


os ISUAL INSTRUCTION,” the educational authori- 
ties call it, but to the “kids” the essential fact is 
that the ‘“‘movies’” have got into the schools as 
a regular part of the curriculum, and are going strong. New 
York City, Chieago, Detroit, Newark, and Los Angeles were 
pioneers in the movement, 


THE 





says a recent bulletin issued 
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The battered propeller-blade is shown as it appeared upon Lieutenant 
Panama, after a thousand-mile battle with tropical storms over the Caribbean Sea. 


by the Municipal Reference 
Library of New York City 
(“Visualizing Citizenship,” 
by Ina Clement), and now 
most of the sizable cities 
in the country have gone 


into the 


““movie”’ business, 
to some extent, for the 


benefit of their rising genera- 


tions. The films used com- 
pete, in thrills, with the 
latest ‘“‘releases’’ of the 


regular commercial theaters, 


For instanee, in a recent 
showing of a biology film, 
says the New York Times, 
snakes 


a number of were 


shown being handled by 
East Indians, “ professional 
snake-charmers, filmed in 
India.” In this 


method of teaching biology, 


newest 


the general air of drowsiness 
that 
classrooms was conspicuous 


commonly _ pervades 


Austin’s return to France Field, hy its absence, says the re- 


porter, who goes on: 








and I eould see nothing. I dropt still lower, to within. 25 feet 


of the water, and swerved to the left. Within five minutes | 
was out. Just then the other propeller tip-cover ripped off. 

It was immediately evident that this was a good thing, for 
the vibration was decreased by half. 

At about 12:30 I got around the storm, or rather I passed 
between two parts of it, and set a course of 200 degrees. At 
12:45 it began to look a bit light ahead and at 1:10 I ran out 
of the rain, after having been in it almost constantly for five 
hours. A half-hour later the sun broke through, and I saw 
the shadow of the plane for the first time that day. 

I turned my reserve oil into my service-tanks and crowded 
the motor all I dared. 

During the next hour and a half I alternated between hope 
and despair. I could not tell how far I had been carried to the 
east. I knew I should have gas enough—but would I? Time 
after time I thought I saw land, only to find I was mistaken. But 
at three I had actually sighted it. ; 

At 3:25—nine hours after the start—I picked up low islands 
which proved to be the San Blas Islands. I had struek the coast- 
line 120 miles east of France Field. 

At 4:12 the motor spluttered, but it couldn’t give me a thrill 
—TI had land below me, even if it was jungle-covered. Anyway, 
it was only tanks Nos. 1 and 3 running dry after seven hours 
fifty-two minutes. 

At 4:15 I ate and drank for the first time, in preparation for 
landing. At 4:30 I sighted Colon. 

At 4:15 I arrived over France Field. 
see everybody pouring out. 

At 4:50 I landed—ten hours and twenty-five minutes in the air. 


It was really funny to 


One correction has been made to Lieutenant Austin’s story. 


The fangs of the Indian 
adder were displayed by the Hindu, who opened and held ex- 
tended the mouth of the snake, exposing the fangs, like sharp, 
hollow needles. Scientifically made working models of the 
skeleton of the adder’s head moved on the screen to show the 
actual method of ejecting the poison from the venom sacs, as 
practised by this snake. The children learned that most snakes 
have teeth. A non-poisonous adder and other snakes were 
also shown. 

With the first appearance of a snake on the screen there was 
a general access of tension throughout the audience. It was 
possible to perceive this prejudice giving way step by step to 
an intelligent interest in the snake, his construction, his mar- 
velous system of locomotion, his balancing power and strength. 
A rattler slid along a tight rope, obviously balancing himself; 
again, looped vertically around a more slender rope, the snake 
raised himself into the air. 

Under the general title of ‘‘The Adaptation of Animals to 
Environment,” the praying mantis were shown among grasses, 
the insects hardly distinguishable until they sat up and folded 
their front legs in the attitude which has gained them their 
name. Scorpions, earwigs, and spiders followed in  succes- 
sion on the sereen, the owl blinked rapidly to show his third 
eyelid, and the children, warned by the caption that Mr. 
Owl was so equipped, murmured—‘‘ Where?’ ‘‘ Where?” 
“Oh, I see it!’’ in small voices which indicated that they 
were so interested that they were hardly conscious that they 
had spoken. 

The sereen showed the owl with extended wings and the cap- 
tion slid into the receptive small minds the fact of the abso- 
lutely silent flight of the owl’s wings. The lightning-like dart 
of the toad’s tongue, on which it depends for insects and 
worms, flashed on the screen. The caddis worm whipt out an? 
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nipt his prey and then appeared to dissolve into his protective 
background. 


In Chieago, an attempt has been made to develop the school 
film in a complete and scientific way. About a year ago, notes 
a writer in the Chicago Evening Post, ‘‘a few college professors 
and other persons interested in education got together to make 
plans for a new kind of motion-picture, to be used in connec- 
tion with the teaching of history, civies, geography, botany, 
and other subjects.” The writer continues: 

These school films are not to be confused with the so-called 
educational films, those careless pictures of miscellaneous objects 
strung together for no particular reason, with which every movie 
patron is familiar. The films published by the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., are all written by school people especially 
for school use. 

At a meeting of the Chicago Woman’s Aid at Sinai Social 
Center recently, Prof. William F. Russell, of the University of 
lowa, exhibited some films written for history and geography 
classes. Professor Russell is actively interested in the making 
of school films. He says the work is long past the experimental 
stage. The films are being used with excellent results in various 
communities. They are not intended to be used as substitutes 
for text-books. The film can be shown first and the explana- 
tion given afterward, or the film can be shown at the end of a 
class period as a summary of the lesson. 

“The making of these s-hool films is, of course, a eommer- 
cial enterprise,” said Mr. Russell. ‘No rich philanthropist has 
thought it worth his while to get behind our organization. It is 
run just like a text-book publishing house. The films are sold 
just as text-books are sold. Most of the promoters are college 
professors.”” 7 

Some of the finest scholars in the country have written school 
films. Professor Moulton, the great mathematician of the 
University of Chicago, whose recent book is declared by his 
friends to be more profound than anything ever written by 
Kinstein, has been working on a machine which will do away 
with the troublesome flicker that causes so many cases of eye- 
strain among movie patrons. The Society for Visual Education 
has one machine invented by Dr. Moulton which euts out the 
flicker entirely—it is just as if you looked through a hole in the 
wall and watched people moving about. It is not yet known 
just how it will work out in quantity production. 

The first film shown by Mr. Russell was prepared by 
a Columbia University professor. It dealt with the explora- 
tions of the French in North America. First came a picture 
of the globe with a little ship jerking across the surface marked 
“Atlantic Ocean.” A map of the country surrounding the 
jreat Lakes was followed by reproductions of early prints 
found in the library of the Historical Society, and modern 
photographs of Niagara Falls and the St. Lawrence River. 

Then the map was shown again. Across it a heavy black 
line began to trickle, showing the route taken by the early 
French traders. The names of towns jumped into print as the 
black line progressed. It pushed along westward all the way 
to Lake Michigan and down as far as St. Joseph. Then on it 
went westward again, for the French explorers didn’t get into 
the Mississippi Valley until after they had gone far into the 
West; the Indians kept them out. Some interesting old prints 
of La Salle and Hennepin paddling about in small boats and 
apparently having a delightful time on the Mississippi River 
were also put on the sereen. 

“A somewhat similar film dealing with the activities of the 
English settlers shows a number of pictures of magnificent 
colonial homes built before 1700,”’ said Mr. Russell, ‘‘so that 
an intelligent teacher will have no difficulty in making the 
children understand the difference between the French explorers 
who were traders and missionaries and the English who were 
home-builders.”’ 

Another film showing a caterpillar changing into a chrysalis 
and a chrysalis changing into a glorious spotted butterfly 
received a good deal of applause. 

“A very unusual series of physical geography reels is ready 
now, one on rivers, one on glaciers, and so on,” said Mr. Russell. 
The “Rivers” film was put on the sereen. Altho they were 
not school children, many of the spectators admitted that they 
learned something from it. 

Professor Russell has charge of the Americanization and 
experimental work of the Society for Visual Education. He 
says that when the history of education is written, the devel- 
opment of the school films will be considered quite as important 
as some of the other innovations that made a big noise in the 
educational world—Dr. Berlitz’s use of pictures for teaching 
fereign languages, for example. He prophesied that five years 
hence school films of some sort will be used in every first-class 
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school. A special operator is not necessary. The machine can 
be worked by the janitor or a senior pupil. 

In some schools, reports Ina Clement in the bulletin of the 
New York Public Library previously referred to, the pupils 
themselves have become so interested in school movies that 
they have taken over the job of raising funds for the new method 
of instruction. The pupils of a school in New Orleans, we are 
told, “‘volunteered to raise the cost by salvaging newspapers, 
and other schools have succeeded in similar projects.” How- 
ever, continues’ the bulletin, ‘‘The ultimate solution of this 
difficulty rests with Boards of Education. Where visual instruc- 
tion has been seriously undertaken it is found to be a means 
of economy in the school budget, rather than an extravagance. 
since it has done much to keep the pupils interested and in 


school.” 





CONGRESS ASKED TO IMPROVE 
SOLDIERS’ AID SERVICE 


HE VASTNESS OF THE JOB facing Uncle Sam in the 

rehabilitation of men disabled in the late war is realized 

to some extent when one is told that there are now 
more than 20,000 of these men in hospitals, and the number 
is increasing by a thousand a month. This rate, medical 
authorities say, will continue to grow for a long time. With 
these facts in mind, the Joint Committee for Aid of Disabled 
Veterans in a set of recent recommendations to Congress, pro- 
pose wide extension of rehabilitation activities. The Committee 
emphasize especially the necessity for extension of the project 
for voeational training. They recommend, among other things 
along this line, that vocational training with maintenanee be pro- 
vided for every man honorably discharged and with a disability 
of 10 per cent. or more incurred in or traceable to service. 
They show that there are only 6,294 men now in training under 
the provision for training without maintenance, while there are 
approximately 72,000 men eligible to this training, which seems 
to indicate that many disabled men can not afford training 
without maintenance. But more important than this the Com- 
mittee consider the fact that a disability not now constituting a 
vocational handicap may become such a handicap at any time. 


Some illustrations are given: 


A soldier who was gassed received a gunshot wound in the 
right arm and shrapnel wound in the left knee. The medical 
examination does not show that there is any injury to the lung 
tissue or that there is any limitation of motion to either the arm 
or the knee. Before entering the service, this man was a receiv- 
ing-teller in a bank. He is at present able to return to his 
former occupation and, under the circumstances, he is not 
entitled to Section 2 training. It is quite possible, however, 
that disability of the arm or knee may be aggravated to the point 
where there will be some loss of the use of these members and that 
there will eventually result a vocational handicap. This man 
should be eligible for Section 2 training. 

A soldier received shrapnel wounds in the left arm and back of 
head. This man is a machine-oiler and is at present able to 
carry on his former occupation. He has practically no educa- 
tion on which to build, and it is quite possible that changing 
methods in his occupation or aggravation of this disability 
may force him to look for some other kind of work. This 
man should be eligible for Section 2 training. 

A soldier received a shrapnel wound in the left thigh and a 
slight loss of muscle tissue. His previous occupation had been 
heavy unskilled labor, and, altho he is at present able to return 
to his old occupation, there is no certainty that there will not 
be a recurrence of this disability with a consequent vocational 
handicap. This man should be eligible for Section 2 training. 


It is suggested that specifie provision should be made for the 
payment of medical services and supplies for men in training so 
they will not have to pay these expenses out of the compen- 
sation allowed them for maintenance and support. The 
recommendations likewise include a proposal that adequate 
hospital facilities ought to be provided, under government 
control. Concerning the need thereof it is said: 


In the chaotie conditions after the armistice it was necessary 
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for the Government to utilize every available bed in temporary 
hospitals, ill-equipped private hospitals, and even State and 
county charitable institutions. This has resulted in a wide 
scattering of more than 20,000 patients in more than 1,000 
hospitals throughout the country, and as a consequence a con- 
dition exists which is satisfactory neither to the patients nor to 
the government officials responsible for their proper care and 
treatment. Men have been found in an environment that has 
actually aggravated their disease. Others, needing treatment, 
have refused treatment because the only hospitals available 
have been State or county charitable institutions. Disabled 
veterans may properly resent the stigma of a charity patient. 

Coordination of the work of the Bureau of War-Risk Insur- 
ance, the Rehabilitation Division of the Federal Board for 
Voeational Education and the Public Health Service is also 
suggested. The Committee state that many cases of neglect and 
much of the criticism of the administration of the affairs of the 
disabled could be traced to this lack of coordination which 
resulted in duplication of effort. and general confusion. Other 
recommendations of the Committee propose decentralization of 
the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance and that its business be con- 
dueted from a number of regional centers; retirement of dis- 
abled National Guard, Reserve, National Army, and temporary 
officers in the Army on the same basis as officers of the regular 
Army; creation of a revolving loan fund for trainees of the 
Rehabilitation Division of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education; and an increase in compensation to all such trainees. 





RED TAPE WORSE THAN BARBED-WIRE 
ENTANGLEMENTS IN CENTRAL 
EUROPE 


ENTRAL EUROPE TO-DAY is a mapless, bewildering, 
and intensely annoying world in which to travel. Roughly 
remade by the Versailles Treaty, it has not yet become 

used to itself and its new boundaries and multitudinous regula- 
tions. Practically nobody can furnish the inquiring and weary 
pilgrim adequate information about anything he wants to know, 
especially such things as routes and means of transportation. 
There is nothing to do but start and trust to luck. we are told. 
Incidentally, it] is also regarded as essential to be plentifully 
supplied with expense money, tho even this presents difficulties, 
for in many places the authorities will not let the traveler carry 
more than a small sum on his person. Aside from the difficulties 
due to the dearth of knowledge among the natives as to places 
and how to reach them, a heavy load is added to the burdens of 
the traveler by the red tape everywhere abundantly in evidence 
—for instance, in Latvia there are only a million and a half in- 
habitants, and 25,000 of them work for the Government. The 
same proportion, it is said, probably holds for ‘‘ most of the other 
newly hatched chicks which are seeking the shelter of Mother 
League of Nations’ outstretched wings,’”’ with the resu!t that the 
wandering business man and reporter have to suffer. <A cor- 
respondent of the Associated Press on a trip to Riga to cover 
the recent Russo-Polish peace treaty writes in the New York 
Tribune that he found it required fourteen visés to get from 
Sebastopol to Riga. 
were required to enable the traveler to carry more than three 
collars and $13 in cash from one boundary to another. ‘‘When 
the new countries have nothing else to do,” says this corre- 
spondent, ‘‘they pass a few additional travel and export regu- 
lations, and thus afford work for a few score more inspectors and 
investigators.” He continues: 


Moreover, seores of government papers 


After I had finished my work with the Wrangel army and the 
officials of the South Russian Government, I started back to 
Constantinople, which is the only center from which travel is 
possible into central Europe. Budenny and Petlura and Makhno 
and a score of other Bolsheviki, anti-Bolsheviki, and anti- 
everybody leaders were fighting, or pretending to fight, between 
Wrangel’s northern line and Warsaw. The trip might have been 
made in an airplane, but most of the Russian airplanes have 
developed Soviet temperaments and refuse to function many 
hours in succession. So I turned to a trusted American destroyer 
the Tattnall, which speeded me over to Constanza, Roumania, 








and landed me in Constantinpole within forty-eight hours. | 

was semiofficial on the ship and free from passport regulations. 

But at Constantinople the grind began. 
It wasn’t possible to go to Budapest. 


Railway strikes and dis- 
turbed lines made that impossible. In fact, there was only one 
rail route which was certainly in operation—that was the line 
through Sofia and Belgrade to Trieste. It was probably possi- 
ble to go from there to Vienna and the sailing was clear through 
Prague to Berlin. But nobody south of Berlin had ever heard 
of Latvia and very slight interest was shown in anybody who was 
foolish enough to want to get into any part of old Russia. 

The latest profession in Europe is that of visé-getter. I en- 
gaged the best wrangler of visés in Constantinople, and after two 
days he advised me that with the assistance of letters from 
Admiral Bristol and the American Consul he had been able to 
obtain all eleven of the visés necessary to go to Berlin excepting 
the French. I had to go to the French control personally and 
waited five hours in line with Senegalese, Chinese, Azerbaijanese, 
Portuguese, and every brand of Levantine before French military 
red tape granted me permission to leave Constantinople. 

Additional sheets were pasted on my passport, and I found 
myself in possession of the most amazing collection of official 
documents. I had three Greek vises. They were necessary to 
carry me across the section of Thrace which the Supreme Council 
has given to Greece. One of the visés was from the Greek High 
Commissioner, another from the Greek Consul, and a third from 
the Greek military command. I had the seal of all the Entente 
military controls, of Bulgaria, Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Italy, Austria, and Germany. Many of them charged $10 
for the visé, in retaliation for the charge the American Congress 
has fixt for an American visé. 

I went to sleep with my baggage-keys in my hand and started 
on the steeplechase over frontiers. The train was seareely well 
started before I hit the Greeks, and for three days I got abundant 
exercise opening and closing luggage and assuring officials | 
didn’t have more than 100 cigarets. The quest for cigarets 
seems to be the favorite pastime in the Balkans. 

At Trieste I had to wait two days for a train, and consumed 
most of the time hurrying up a visé-getter, who tried to make 
the task of getting me through the Italian police control appear 
to be extremely difficult. I also amused myself shopping among 
the money-changers in order to get my odd assortment of rubles, 
franes, piastres, leis, and drachmas converted into Austrian 
crowns. There were only six sets of customs officials to pass 
between Trieste and Berlin. As there were no sleeping-cars, 
the frontiers were not especially annoying. One gets used to 
anything. 

So far as travel information is concerned, we are told that 
Berlin is farther from the Baltic Sea than Zamboanga. The 
We read: 


Yes, there were ships from Stettin—sometimes. Also from 
Danzig—possibly. It has been rumored there were trains 
through Lithuania a few weeks ago, but the war had been re- 
sumed. Somebody was fighting somebody else somewhere and 
military passes probably were necessary. If one went to Memel 
it might be one could get a motor-ear to Libau, but there gener- 
ally wasn’t any petrol. The railroads were out of coal, but some- 
times they ran with wood if they could get it cut and could induce 
their disabled locomotives to work. 

Berlin was filled with correspondents trying to find a way to 
get to the Riga peace conference. They tried various routes, 
but I managed to get there ahead of most of them by taking 
the train to the Lithuanian frontier. I was thrown back by the 
military control, which wouldn’t let me go to Kovno. 

I shuttled back to Insterburg and caught a train to Memel. 
There I caught up with two correspondents of London papers 
and we started by motor-bus for Libau. We tried to take a 
boat, but the wind was so high the captain wouldn’t start. And 
as it was the windy season he didn’t know what day he could 
make the run. 

The highway from Memel to Libau runs through a marshy 
forest and was extremely muddy. The motor-bus was old and 
wheezy. But it was our last hope. After we had run ten miles 
it balked. It was getting dark and most of the passengers wanted 
to get back to Memel. Libau was fifty miles ahead, but we 
newspaper men insisted upon going on and finally argued down 
the other twenty passengers. 

The machine was patched up and limped on. Two hours 
later it stalled in the mud and we lay all night in the forest, far 
from any house, without food. A heavy rain-storm made the 
situation worse and intensified the indignation of many of the 
passengers, who curst the Englishmen in seven languages. 

The German conductor of the motor-bus tried to drown his 
sorrow by drinking champagne he was carrying as freight and 
vociferously declared he was a young African tiger. This 
added to the terror of several of the timid passengers, who 


writer found nobody who knew how to get to Riga. 
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OUR Eversharp Pencil will never clog or 

jam or scratch if you are always careful to 
use genuine Eversharp Leads. These leads are 
easily recognized because they are sold in a 
little red-topped box. Here is the box . 
Be sure the leads you buy are in a like 
container. Just as bullets are scientifically 
gauged to fit a gun barrel, so are Eversharp 
Leads calibrated exactly to the unvarying 
size of the loading barrel and rifled tip 
of the Eversharp Pencil. Their writing | 
quality is as uniform as their size. The © 
red-topped box carries twelve [:versharp Leads, 
enough to last for many months. They are 
made in indelible and in standard black, the 
latter in varying degrees of hardness. Sold by 
Eversharp dealers everywhere. 





THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Western Representatives: Bert M. Morris Co., San Francisco 
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No Digging 
for Tools if You 
have this Box 


This is the convenient Victor 





Tool Box for Fords. It at- 
taches to the heel board of 
the front seat, and holds all 
tools and spare tubes safely 
and noiselessly. The door, 
which can be locked, opens 
downward. Tools can be 
reached instantly without 
wrestling with cushions, and 
are always exactly where you 
want them. Made of ja- 
panned metal, and nicely fn- 
ished. Ask your garageman 
or your accessory dealer for 
a Victor Tool Box No. 1. 

















Curtains When You Want 
Them Without Lifting Seats 


This Victor Curtain-holder for 
Ford, Chevrolet and Overland 
cars is similar to the Victor 
Tool Box. It attaches to the 
heel board of the rear seat, 
and holds the curtains in two 
neat rolls, safe from wear and 
tear, immediately at hand 
when you want them, without 
passengers having to leave 
seats. This box, made of ja- 
panned metal, is attached 
with two screws; takes up 
practically no space, and 
really improves the appear- 
ance of the tonneau. See it, 
and you won’t be without it. 
Simply say “Victor” to your 
dealer. 


Tue Corcoran-Victor Company | 
710 Reading Road Cincinnati, O. | 





TRADE MAAK 


Serving the Riding Public since 1840 | 





| exotic, 


' we are told, and when he perks 


| elosed. 


cheered up by their friends by telling them 
that eight persons had been murdered by 
robbers in that very forest the week before. 

But we weren’t murdered, and when day- 
light came the driver managed to tinker 
up the bus, so we ran a few miles farther to 
a telephone and arranged for a tow which 


| shevism. 


landed us in Libau in time to catch a night | 


train for Riga. We were there a day before 
the Bolsheviki arrived, and in the five or 


} 


six days which elapsed before the Poles | 


came had an opportunity to look over Riga 


and all Latvia, which proved to be ex- | 
tremely well ordered in spite of the poverty | 


and youth of the Latvian Republic, built 
on the ruins of the war-torn Russian 
province, 





KERENSKY TELLS BLASCO IBANEZ 
ABOUT RUSSIAN BOLSHEVISM 
OMELY but fascinating is Alexander 

Kerensky, erstwhile Russian leader, 

Blasco the Spanish 

novelist, picturesquely but with charac- 


Vicente Ibanez, 


as 


. . ° ” ' 
teristic good nature, portrays him. Slender, 


interesting, and of an _ original 


ugliness—‘‘ ugly as only Russians are ugly” 
—thus the Russian looked to Ibanez when 
the Spanish novelist took a walk with the 
ex-Russian premier about the streets of 
Paris recently, and the premier told the 
Bolshe- 
vism. Ibanez says he first met Kerensky in 
1917, the 
beeause he was eager to see a man who 


novelist what he thought about 


when he sought out Russian 


eould make a speech twelve hours long and 
it. Now, 
quaintance, Ibaiiez opines that Kerensky 


get away with on closer ac- 


could make a speech even twenty-four 
hours long and not be affected in the least. 
The Russian has a mouth like a codfish, 
up his lips 
to speak the result is a cross between a 
megaphone and the horn of a trombone. 


He will sit or walk for long periods without 


| The 








saying a word, his yellow-green eyes half | 


“‘Then suddenly something takes 


place inside him. An enthusiasm begins 


to stir deep in his spiritual organism.” His | 


face is transfigured, we read, his forehead 


' 


seems to grow higher and broader, all the | 


brilliancy of the yellow in his eyes is 
His 
resonant, 


revealed, and he begins to speak. 
‘strident, 
metallic, vibrant as a bell,’’ and passers-by 
look 
When he converses in a closed 


voice booms out 


pause and around to see what’s 
happening. 
room the walls seem to shake, and one 
wonders the 
‘will not be calling the police,’’ while ‘‘ out 
in the Bois de Boulogne he always seems 


to start a breeze.”’ It was this wonderful 


whether people up-stairs 


voice that kept a million soldiers at the | 


front in 1917, we are assured, and Ibaiez 
adds: ‘‘You can listen to it by the hour 
without getting tired of it.””. The former 


' leader has kept close track of the tread of 


events in his native country, and he exprest 
himself freely to Mr. Ibafiez regarding 


| both the past and the probable future of | 


Russia. Kerensky’s opinion is that no 
military man will ever put an end to Bol- 
Wrangel will go the way of 
Kolchak, Yudenitech, and Denikin, he 
thinks. In his own words, ‘Lenine will 
never be overthrown till he is left face to 
face the people, without 
intervention of any kind from the outside.” 
He deplored the interference of the Allies 
in Russian affairs, especially the blockade. 


with Russian 


This outside interference, and the attempts 
made by anti-Bolshevik leaders to start 
ecounter-revolutions, have served, in Keren- 
sky’s opinion, to keep the Russians from 
giving attention to their own internal con- 
dition. 
intercourse 


If Russia were opened wide to 
the the world 
get a “close-up” of 


Lenine’s paradise, thinks Kerensky, and 


with rest of 


everybody would 
then it would be all off with Bolshevism. 
Mr. 
with the Russian appears in the New York 
World, and contains, among other things, 
the story of Kerensky’s downfall as related 
by himself: 


aceount of Ibanez’s interview 


You see, I had two formidat” 2e8 to 
fight: the Czarists and ** wed” ex- 
tremists. Our new Russian _‘epublie had 


been organized democratically by the Con- 
stituent Assembly. Our own Government 
was Socialistic, but of the so-called reform- 
ist type, recognizng the vaiue of the indi- 
vidual and of human liberty, repudiating 
the ‘class struggle,’ and trying to remedy 
injustice by progressive experimental re- 
forms and not by unrealizable Utopias. 
You know what happened. Incredible as 
it may seem, the Allies refused to support 
me. They sided with the Czarists, and the 
result was Korniloff’s uprising. Of course, 
it was easy to put that movement down, 
but the immediate consequence of it was 
that the soldiers lost what little respect for 
their officers they still had left. They 
thought the military leaders were hostile 
to the revolution. The Entente, by haras- 
sing me in this way, cleared a level path for 
the triumph of Bolshevism. 

Mr. Kerensky exprest the opinion that 
the Russians’ apparent adhesion to Bol- 
shevism is not due to their love for Lenine 
and his works so much as to their fear that 
the monarchy may be restored. In the 
hatred the Russian people felt for the old 
régime lies the secret of the stability of 
This 


also explains, according to Kerensky, the 


the ‘‘Red”’’ rule in Russia, he said. 


troubles of the generals who start counter- 
revolutions. The people are always afraid 
such moves may bring the Czar back and 
restore the land to the nobles, and so they 
are ready to oppose it tooth and nail, for, 
little as they like Communism, they feel 
that it is paradise when compared with 
Czarism. As to the policy the rest of the 
world ought to adopt with reference to 
Russia, Kerensky believes it should be just 
the opposite of the course thus far pursued. 
Quoting further: 

The frontiers should be opened, and 
then the populace would see that the famine 
in Russia is not due to foreign oppression 
only but to the Communist organization 
of society, which has paralyzed labor, pro- 
duction, and exchange, and turned the 
eountry into chaos. 
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That, furthermore, would help to clarify 
certain misapprehensions in the working 
classes of the rest of the world. Labor 
everywhere would get a close-up view of 
what Lenine’s paradise is really like. And 
our extremists would be sadly disappointed. 
Workers from England and Germany have 
been through Russia recently. The im- 
pressions that the Germans got are espe- 
cially valuable, because they understand 
Russia better in Germany than elsewhere. 
Well, they all came back indignantly 
protesting against Communist tyranny 
as something a thousand times worse than 
slavery under eapitalism. In front of a 
closed door anybody ean paint a glowing 
picture of the beauties hidden inside. Open 
the door and people see for themselves. 
The best anti-Bolshevik propaganda the 
nations of the west can make is to intro- 
duce their peoples as soon as possible to 
actual conditions in Russia. I stick to 
my point. Instead of sending men and 
supplies to back up some reactionary 
adventurer in an attempt to restore 
Czarism, the Allied nations ought to send 
free excursions of intelligent workingmen 
to Russia to see exactly what the country 
is doing under Communism. 


When outside intervention ceases, Bol- 
shevism will collapse, thinks Kerensky. 
Lenine would like the Russian isolation to 
last a long time, for it gives him an exeuse 
for all the troubles it would be hard to 
explain if there were no invaders or block- 
aders around. Kerensky commended the 
attitude of the United States—refusal of 
recognition of the Soviets, but careful 
abstention from any direct action against 
them. Further: 


When Russians don’t have to resist a 
Polish invasion or a “‘White”’ raid in the 
interests of reaction, they will cease rallying 
to the Moscow Government, which, taken 
at its worst, is still the representative of 
Russian independence and the defender 
of Russian territory. Then it will beeome 
apparent how few friends Lenine really 
has. The whole country will be ready to 
restore the democratic republic vote 1 by the 
Constituent Assembly in 1917. In short, 
let the rest of Europe get out and keep out 
of Russia, and then let the blockade be 
raised and give the country a chance to get 
in contact again with the rest of the civilized 
world. Then all of us people who have 
been foreed to inaction can take up our 
work again, and start the decisive battle 
against Communism. While the present 
situation lasts that is impossible. Lenine 
knows that better than anybody clse. 
He has the people of the town tied to his 
régime by their stomachs. He is the only 
one who ean feed them at present. He 
feeds them badly, but, after all, he feeds 
them. The problem that confronts every 
Russian is how to get even a plate of 
insipid soup to eat. Friends of mine in 
Russia write to me: ‘‘ You ask us why we 
don’t start something. The fact is we are 
too busy keeping body and soul together 
to think of revolution. Weeks go by with- 
out our getting any food that is really 
nourishing.’’ This for the inhabitants of 
towns and cities. 

Then there are the people in the coun- 
try, nine-tenths of the whole population. 
The Russian peasant has enough to eat. 
He is the only one who is getting enough to 
eat. He has gone back perforce to the 
simple life that Tolstoy preached as the 
ideal one. He is doing without all the 
products of modern industry. 
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Sleepless 
Nights — 
Late Mornings 
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If coffees effect on 
nerves and rest plays 
tricks with your hours 
of sleep, guit it and try 


INSTA 
POSTUM 


A table beverage with an attractive 
coffee-like flavor but wholesome in 
every respect. 








made of differ-..« parts of Wheet 
nd @ small portion of Molasses 
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PUSS, THE SPHINX 


OAH WAS TROUBLED. 
had developed his diplomacy to a remarkable degree, 
but a situation had arisen in which diplomacy was of no 

avail. Who could have foreseen that the pair of meek-looking 
mice would multiply so rapidly that their progeny would render 
life unbearable for the boat’s other occupants? Every day 
brought new tales of depredations: they had eaten the elephants’ 
dessert; they had pulled hairs out of the lion’s mane to 


make nests; they 


His heterogeneous guests 









OF THE FIRESIDE 


quietly away with the dignity of the Lost World to whieh It 
belonged. . . . All that They dois venomous, and all that 
They think is evil.”” But Matthew Arnold gives a grudging 
admiration: 

Cruel, but composed and bland, 

Dumb, inscrutable, and grand; 

So Tiberius might have sat 

Had Tiberius been a cat. 
Puss herself would probably sniff at Swinburne’s soft “Stately, 


kindly, lordly 





friend,” but even 








had gnawed one of ee 
the timbers almost 
through; they had 
eaten up the altar 
breads—nothing 
was sacred to them. 
At last, in despera- 
tion, Noah took the 
lioness into his con- 
fidence, he passed 
hishand three times 
over her 
and she obligingly 
sneezed forth the 
eat. Such was its 
origin, according to 
an Arabian legend. 
Even those 
do not, for reasons 





head, 


who 


best known to them- 
selves, credit this 
plausible tale, will 
admit that the cat’s 
origin is as mysteri- 
ous as her ways are 
dark. Since the day 
she first strolled 
“rather suddenly 
and magnificently ”’ 
into authentic his- 
about 1600 
B.c., not a word 
or sign from her 
has disclosed her 
beginnings. She 
has always been the 
companion both of 
deities and devils. 
As Sir Walter Scott 


tory 











she could hardly 
withstand the flat- 
tering magnificence 
of Richard 


nett’s ‘‘Marigold”’: 


Gar- 


She moved through 
the garden in glory, 
because 

She had very long 

| claws at the end of 
her paws. 

Her back was arched, 
her tail was high, 

A green fire glared in 
her vivid eye; 

And all the Toms, tho 
never so bold, 

Quailed at the martial 
Marigold. 





The reason for the 
the 
human 


difference in 
regard of 
beings for eats is 
partly the 
difference in 
vidual cats, says 
Carl Van Vechten 
in his 


vast 
indi- 


fascinating 
and comprehensive 
book, “‘ The Tiger in 
the House” (Knopf, 
New York), and he 
brings forth many 
tales to show their 
qualities. 
There are, he says, 
all kinds of cats— 


diverse 


eross and gentle, 


eruel and _ tender, 





and 
proof he 


savage tame, 


and in 





onee said to Wash- 
ington Irving: 
“Ah! cats are a 
mysterious k:nd of 


From “* The Tiger in the House Kuopf) 


THE CAT 





AND THE 
This moving picture is one of the famous drawings in “* 
painter, past or present, who has been successful in drawing cats in action.” 


quotes Gautier’s 
description of three 
kittens of the same 


litter: 


FROG. 


Les Chats,” by Steinten, © the only 








folk. There is more 

passing in their minds than we are aware of. 
doubt, from their being so familiar with warlocks and witches.’ 
Even those who do not, like Sir Walter, like cats, testify to 
their weird nature. Hilaire Belloc, in a bitter denuncia- 
tion, says in these “horrid lines,’ “I do not like Them. It 
is no good asking me why, tho I have plenty of reasons . . . 
I know very well that They can do one harm and that They 
have oceult powers. . . . Their master protects Them. They 
have a charmed life. I have seen one thrown from a great 
height into a London street, which when It reached, It walked 


It comes, no 
’ 





Enjolras was sol- 
emn, pretentious, aldermanic from his cradle; even theatrical 
at times in his vast assumption of dignity. Gavroche was 
a born Bohemian, enamored of low company, and of the 
careless comedies of life. Their sister Eponine—best loved of 
the three—was a delicate, fastidious little creature with an 
exquisite sense of propriety and of the refinements of social 
intercourse. Enjolras was a glutton, caring for nothing so 
much as his dinner. Gavroche, more generous, would bring 
in from the streets gaunt and ragged cats, who devoured in 
a seurry of fright the food laid aside for him. I was often 
tempted to remonstrate, and to say to this little seamp, “A 
nice lot of friends you do pick up!’’ But I refrained. After | 
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Without it, no matter how much food we eat 





Laxatives gradually replaced 
by this simple food 
Ordinary laxatives are of three 
kinds: coarse substances that 
may injure the sensitive intes- 
tines; oils that merely lubricate; 
drugs that may form a habit. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food 
—a conditioner that tends to 
restore the normal action of the 
bowels. And it cannot form a 
habit. 


To help the body eliminate 
waste, take from 1 to 3 cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast a day. 


For “run-down” condition 


How many of us are “ not quite 
fit’? morning after morning! 
How many grow “tired out ” 
easily—lack the full vigor needed 
for the day’s duties and pleas- 
ures! For such men and women 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is being 
prescribed. When “ run-down” 
eat 1 to 3 cakes every day. In 
acute cases always visit your 
doctor. 
































we are slowly starving our vital tissues 


{ 





The new mysterious factor in food 


Science discovers the lack of one 
vital element in our food 


CERTAIN mysterious ele- 
ment in food called vitamine! 
Science has established that our store 
of energy and even health itself de- 
pend upon it. 

Without it, no matter how much 
food we eat, we are slowly starving 
the vital tissues upon which we 
must rely for our strength. 

Primitive man secured an abun- 
dance of vitamine from his raw 
foods and green leafy vegetables. 
But modern diet, refined and modi- 
fied, has often been deprived of 
much of the water-soluble vita- 
mine. One of America’s most emi- 
nent physiological chemists says: 
“Long continued. . . general 
debility follows the continued inges- 
tion of food containing too little of 
this vitamine.”’ 

The richest source of this life- 
giving vitamine, it has been dis- 
covered, is—yeast! 

To get enough of this vitamine 
so essential to health, thousands 
are already eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Dept. K-28 

701 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. 

941-945 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

508 Green Building, Seattle, Wash. 

327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

208 Simcoe Street, Toronto, Canada 


Fleischmann’s Yeast assures new 
stores of health and energy, and 
brings back a vigor unknown for 
years. 

Physicians and hospitals are pre- 
scribing it to stimulate the appetite, 
help digestion and gradually take 
the place of laxatives. 


A simple food—rich in this 


almost magic element 


Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast before or 
between meals—from 1 to 3 cakes a 
day. Nibble it from the cake or 
spread it with butter on crackers, 
toast or bread. 

Only one precaution: if troubled 
with gas dissolve yeast first in boiling 
water. 

To learn many interesting facts 
about the health-giving properties 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast, fill out the 
coupon below and send for the 
booklet on this subject. 

Place a standing order with your 
grocer for Fleischmann’s Yeast and 
get it delivered fresh every day! 


(Address our office in New York, Chicago, 
Seattle, San Francisco, or Toronto.) 


C THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 

\ Dept. K-28. 

1 

| Send me without cost a copy of your new book, 
{ “The New Importance of Yeast in Diet.” 

j My Name 


I Street 


! City 


State..... 


RN as ae ay ait ne ei ual 
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Back ‘to the Backyard 


ACK to a little piece of earth in which you can plant pure- 

bred seeds for a harvest of tender, fresh vegetables. ‘This 

is one solution of the increasing cost of foodstuffs—one doctor- 

less cure for sleepless nights and that all-in feeling—one sure 
source of inspiration for the next day’s work. 


There’s nothing more sensible—and nothing more easy. Pure- 
bred seeds and good cultivation are the essentials. The one you 
can buy “at the store around the corner” that sells Ferry’s Seeds; 
the other you can learn from Ferry’s Seed Annual. 


Ferry’s Seeds are rightly called “pure-bred seeds.” They are 
the progeny of parent plants whose parents and grandparents 
have been carefully selected for years. Plants are like animals. 
Defects or virtues are handed down to the following generations. 
“Weeding out” is done scientifically on the great Ferry Stock 
Seed Gardens. There, every variety of vegetable must meet 
rigid tests for vitality, must duplicate the size, flavor, tenderness 
and productivity of the parent plant. Flowers must show their 
ancestral traits of color and vigor. 


In this way Ferry’s Seeds earn their title “pure-bred seeds.” 
You can’t afford to plant anything but the best. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
(and Windsor, Ontario) * 


Don’t forget to ask for 
Ferry’s pure-bred seeds “at 
the store around the cor- 
ner.” Price, 10c per paper, 
and always worth it. Write 
now for Ferry’s Seed An- 
nual (free). It is a good 
garden guide. 
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all, it was an amiable weakness. He might 
have eaten his dinner himself. ‘ 


Politically speaking, the dog is a social- 
ist, and the cat an anarchist, says the 
writer, and he quotes the following story 
from The Spectator as “‘typical”’ of the eat’s 
disposition: 


We have seen a tabby with a black muz- 
zle who, for cold, calculated, and yet per- 
fectly well-bred insolence, could have given 
points to a spiteful dowager duchess whose 
daughter-in-law ‘‘wasn’t one of us, you 
know.” The heartless and deliberate rude- 
ness of that cat’s behavior on oceasion 
would, had she been a man, have unques- 
tionably justified shooting at sight. The 
courtiers in the most slavish palace in the 
East would have rebelled had they received 
the treatment she meted out daily to those 
who waited on her hand and foot. After 
a devoted admirer had hunted breathless 
and bareheaded over a large garden, and 
under a blazing July sun, lest puss should 
lose her dinner, and had at last brought 
her into the dining-room in his arms, that 
eat, instead of showing gratitude, and in- 
stead of running with pleasure to the 
plate prepared for her, has been known to 
sit bolt upright at the other end of the 
room, regarding the whole table with a 
look of undisguised contempt, her eyes 
superciliously half-shut and a tiny speck 
of red tongue protruding between her 
teeth. If the thing had not been so ex- 
ceedingly well done it would have been 
simply vulgar; as it was, it amounted to 
the most exasperating form of genteel 
brutality imaginable. The company hav- 
ing been at last thoroughly stared out of 
ecountenanee and put down by this mon- 
strous exhibition of intentional rudeness, 
the cat in question slowly rose to her feet, 
and, digging her claws well into the carpet, 
stretehed and balanced herself, while yawn- 
ing at the same time with lazy self-satis- 
faction. After this she proceeded by the 
most <ireuitous route obtainable to the 
plate put before her, evidently intending 
it to be clearly understood that she held 
its presence under the sideboard to be due 
in some way or other to her own skill and 
forethought, and that she in no sense re- 
garded herself as beholden to any other 
person. 

The cat is the only animal that lives 
with man on terms of superiority, we are 
told. He willingly domesticates himself, 
but on his own conditions. He will not be 
denied his liberty. ‘‘A common tom-cat, 
living on the domesti¢c hearth, on the best 
of footing with the family, visits the roof- 
tops and the fences, becomes a leading 
figure at prize-fights, negotiates his amours 
on a lavish scale, and otherwise conducts 
himself when he is away from the house 
exactly as he would in the ineult state. 
Indeed, when he is thrown on his own 
resources, as frequently happens in both 
town and country, he is perfectly capable 
of taking care of himself.’’ In illustration 
of such independence, the writer cites 
Booth Tarkington’s description of “a 
prodigious lanky beast who has forsaken 
the comforts of the fireside and the affee- 
tions of a little girl for the pleasures of wid 
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When young, he has 
been a roly-poly, pepper-and-salt kitten, 
named Gipsy, a name to which in his 
subsequent career he gave real meaning. 
Early in youth he began to dissipate and 
was wont to join rowdy alley cats in their 
midnight maraudings. His taste for a fast 
life increased with age, and one night, 
carrying the evening beefsteak with him, 
he joined the underworld. In the words 
of Mr. Tarkington: 


life and the chase.” 


His extraordinary size, his daring, and 
his utter lack of sympathy soon made him 
the leader—and, at the same time, the 
terror—of all the loose-lived cats in a wide 
neighborhood. He contracted no friend- 
ships and had no confidants. He seldom 
slept in the same place twice in succession, 
and tho he was wanted by the police, he 
was not found. In appearance he did not 
lack distinction of an ominous sort; the 
slow, rhythmic, perfectly controlled mech- 
anism of his tail, as he impressively walked 
abroad, was incomparably sinister. This 
stately and dangerous walk of his, his 
long, vibrant whiskers, his sears, his yellow 
eye, so ice-cold, so fire-hot, haughty as the 
eye of Satan, gave him the deadly air of a 
mousquetaire duelist. His soul was in that 
walk and in that eye; it could be read—the 
soul of a bravo of fortune, living on his wits 
and his valor, asking no favors and granting 
no quarter. Intolerant, proud, sullen, yet 
watehful and constantly planning, Gipsy 
had become, tho technically not a wild eat, 
undoubtedly the most untamed eat at large 
in the civilized world. . . . Gipsy pos- 
sest a vocabulary for cat-swearing second 
to none. 


But it must not be imagined that all of 
the hundreds of cats and kittens that stroll 
and dash and frisk across Mr. Van Vechten’s 
pages are of evil disposition and come to a 
bad end. There is his own “tortoise-shell 
and white-smoke 
Feathers, 
of attention, 
and who from her appearance is as near 
saintly perfection as a cat may come. Yet 
jealousy, it 
seems, for he tells the following tale of her: 


tabby Persian queen, 


” 


who comes in for a great deal 
both verbal and_ pictorial, 


even Feathers is not above 


Not long ago I brought home a little 
orange kitten, as gentle and sweet as pos- 
sible, a little model of quaint dignity and 


grace. The annoyance and anger of my 
Feathers, the established queen of the 


household, showed itself immediately with 
sundry growls and spits. A dog will almost 
always exhibit signs of jealousy in the 
presence of a newcomer, but this emotion 
was downright rage. Rage that any one 
should dare attempt to usurp a part of her 
life, share her food, sit on her cushions, 
slink into her places in the sun. So, with 
that persistent patience which is as effective 
as Inquisitional methods, Feathers set 
about converting me to the idea that ‘the 
thing was impossible. For three days she 
made the kitten’s life a grievous burden. 
Did the kitten try to sleep, Feathers bit 
his tail; was he awake, Feathers would 
stare at him disconcertingly, then, with a 
bound over his back, light on the other side, 
a terrifying procedure punctuated with a 
growl and a spit, calculated to send chills 
down stouter spines. She followed the 
kitten from room to room, never permitting 
him peace or quiet or any assurance of a 
foothold in the apartment. More than 
this, Feathers altered completely in her 
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BIRDS, BEASTS AND TREES 
Continued 











relations with me. Ordinarily a gentle cat, 
during the kitten’s brief sojourn she never 
permitted me to pick her up or to become 
familiar with her in any way. She bit, she 
seratehed, she arched her back, and she 
bristled her hairs. Indeed, I never went 
near her during those three days without 
being spit at. Hectic home life is some- 
thing I do not crave; I bowed to the in- 
evitable and bore the orange kitten away. 
Immediately Feathers became all smiles 
and caresses, a changed and delighted being. 





HE’S AN ARTISTIC CLOWN, THE 

YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT 

IS raiment is seemly and his mien 

demure, this tiny, neat fellow of the 
warbler family. Yet we are told that he 
is the prime cut-up of the forest and that 
he earries his clownishness to an almost 
superavian perfection. In an article on 
the birds that laugh at us or laugh with us, 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Carl T. 
Robertson says of the yellow-breasted 
chat: 


This little mite of a bird can do almost 
anything with his voice. You feel certain 
that he has no object exeept to tease 
and annoy. He imitates every bird-song 
that is not musical. Now he is a cuckoo, 
now a crow, now a crested fiyeatcher, 
now a sandpiper, now a croaking hawk. 
It is all a conversational hodgepodge, 
abruptly broken from time to time by a 
guttural whistle or gurgle. ‘‘Chat-chat- 


ehat-chat; caw, caw; koo-koo-koo-koo; 
whewew; waouw; chat-chat-chat-chat; 
jink-jank; whewew;. t’wit-t’wit-t’wit; 


ouch; mari-a-r!’”’ such a variety and such 
unfailing cacophony! He has a repertory 
more varied than that of catbird or brown 
thrasher. The rendition noted above is 
arbitrary and inadequate. No two chats 
“sing’’ alike, and the same chat never 
**sings”’ twice alike. 

And such a volume of noise! You feel 
sure that he must be as big as a blue jay. 
What amazement when he tantalizingly 
vouchsafes a glimpse of his person as he 
flitters about! Just a dainty morsel of a 
bird. Just a wee neat birdling hop-o’-my- 
thumb. Just a tiny yellowish flash in the 
green leaves. 

The ventriloquial gift of the yellow- 
breasted chat is unique. Sometimes you 
are almost convinced that he is three or 
four birds instead of one. His noise seems 
to come from three or four directions. He 
may throw his voice into your face, or he 
may throw it away from you. The con- 
fusion is partly due to the bewildering and 
incongruous variety of his vocal mess, but 
there is something more. When a little 
bird can make himself seem to be in three 
trees at once he is a wizard as well as a 
elown. The yellow-breasted chat’s chari- 
vari is the most tantalizing as well as the 
most amusing of June mysteries. 

The extremely retiring disposition of the 
yellow-breasted chat proves him to be no 
seeker after applause. He expects no 
human audience in his remotely hidden au- 
ditorium. But when an errant human 
chances his way he makes the most of the 
oceasion. No one who has been delight- 
fully bedeviled by a yellow-breasted chat 
ean be convinced that the bedevilment was 
not deliberately intentional. 
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i 


06. 00—Membe Ts 
Ohio. 
5.77—Methodist S. S., Lewiston, Mo. 
S08: 73—First Methodist S. 8., Griffin, Ga. 





$105.68—Epworth League, Groveland, Fla. 

$105.50—-People of Cambridge, Ohio. 

$105.00 each—-R. B. Haynes; Wm. G. McKenzie; First 
Christian Church, El Paso, Texas; Langford Park W. ¢ 
T. U., St. Paul, Minn.; Village dt — Texas; Citizens 
of Cambridge, Ohio; Mrs. M. Ha 

$164. Oak Grove M. E. Gaaa Norfolk, Va. 

$104.00 each—Carthage Christian + Carthage, Cit 








Ohio; Christian Science Soc jety Taylorville, 1 


.74—First P resby. Church, Roc hele, Ii. 
$103.50—People of Milwaukee, Wis. 
$103.00—Colossess Baptist Church of Wakema, Va. 


$102.65—KEpworth League, M. EB. Church, Woolrich, Pa 
$102.00 each——Lincoln Bible Class, Presby. 8S. S., Sharps- 
burg, Pa.; Central Jr. High School, Canton, Ohio; Hig 


and Church, Til. 


. and Mrs. E. L. Hollingsworth. 


$101.00 gue Union High School, Union, W. Va.; Ar 
lington, W. School. 

$1 0.92 ‘virst "Methodist Episcopal Ss. Astoria, L. I 

+H 00.76—St. Matthew's Lutheran Church, Hanover, Pa 


$100.05—Gossip Club of Longuis Titus, DeRidder, La 





$100.00 each—Ray Stilwell Co., Akron, Ohio; ‘Henry 
Theobald; Guilford C. Babcock; Miss A. E. Adams; 
MacLea Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md.: oO. J. Wile; F. © 
White; M. H. Lempert; Mark Hodgson: Catharine Harvey 


and R. G. Harvey Eureka Lodge No. , Grantsville, W 
Va.; F. H. Gillett; A, D. Mallory; A. C. Burnham; ¢ 
M. wans; Mrs. C. B. Baker; W. H. Jackson; Mr. and 
Mrs. I. A. ‘Wickman; Ric hard Ww. Norton ; Public Schools 
of City of Petersburg, Va.; “Anonymous Giver,’’ Newtcn 
Center, Mass.; Women’s Commercial Club, Y. W. C. A. 
Springfie!d, Ohio; The Junior and Senior English Class 
in Lexington H, . Mass.; Rachel Larrabee; Jean Davy 
Sharples: Carrie A. Nearing; Mabel G. Cronin; a I 
mour; L. J. Mathis; J. H. Wilson; Mrs. her 
Mrs. Matilda 0. Morton; James F. Mc¢ Carthy ; Nie . Ruth 
M. Naumburg; Watertown Council No. 291 United Com- 
bog ae Travelers of America, Watertown, S. D.; Henry 
Oppmann; Mrs. F, P. Ide; Mr. and Mrs. S. G. Strasen- 
ae “In Memory of a Little Girl,”” Salpulpa, 
“A Friend,” Indiana, Pa.; Chas. Mather; IL W. Nord 
linger; Norwegian Ebenezer Lutheran 8S. S8S., Duluth, 
Minn.; Mrs. Taliaferro; Dr. Adolph Barkan; Mr. E. 0. 
Brown; W. FP. Underhill; B. L. Sommer; Dr. a 
Elliott H. Hutchins ; E. M. Clark; Irving Hill; Dr. P. 
“ : “The Memory of Mother,’’ Petersburg, Va.: 
H. N. Blakley; Yah-Nun-Dah-Sis Lodge of Perfection, 
Ct « alan 

















a, N. Y.; ‘In Memory of Baby Helen,’’ 
N. J.: James Benjamin Wilbur: Guy Darst; Mrs. J. 
B. Prince; Crosby B. Spinney; Biipebete W. Butterworth; 
Kwanis Club, Rocky Mount, N. Jobn 8. Somerville; 
dr. Red Cross Knoxville H. &., Kroxville, Tenn.; P. &. 
Young; Edw. Duff Balken; Steele Bank, Cherokee, Iowa; 
J. Wills Stephenson ; Choir of So, St. Presbyterian Church, 
Morristown, N. J.; Dr. Herbert Whitney; Aaror L. Stix; 
“In Memory of Horace Lapp Clemmer, Jr.’’ Pittsburgh, Pa. ; ; 
Fred W.. Dickson; Margaret Be oom E. P. McClure 
Dr. and Mrs. J. E. Stone; J. Bames; Cesea and Caroline 





Rand and Mrs. Chas. Wellington Rand; W. L. Dixon; 
Harry Lewis; Bredensburg Auxiliary A. R. <. Presi 
Pa.; “Annonymous,”” Kansas; Dr. C. W. Rain; H. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Facts of Management 


Steam Cylinder Lubrication and its 


ect on lower overhead, 


increased output and increased dividends 


ITH operating costs where 
they are today, purchases in 
your plant which were once 
considered matters of routine have 
come up for sharp executive scrutiny. 
So-called technical matters have 
become matters of broad _ business 
importance. 
Take the matter of steam cylinder 
lubrication. 
The executive whose mind is keyed 
to today’s conditions knows that: 
1. There is a correct steam engine for his 
power needs. 
2. There is a correct steam cylinder oil for 
that engine. 
3. Either a poorly-chosen engine or incor- 
rect steam cylinder lubrication involves 
a definite money loss. 


He knows that rubbing the oil in 
the palm, pouring it on a hot shovel, 
and other home-made tests of former 
days throw no real light on an oil’s 
lubricating value. He knows that cor- 
rect steam cylinder lubrication has a 
direct bearing on power, on relief from 
shut-downs, on output and dividends. 

The steam cylinder oil for the lubri- 
cation of your steam engine should be 
chosen with great care to meet the 
operating conditions of that engine. 








i 


fa 





Write to our nearest branch. 


nase for each type of service 


CYLINDER OILS 
8 brome are five factors 


value of an cil used for the ln- 
brication of steam engines and 
cylinders and valves. 


sideration before the correct selcc- 
tion can be made. 


These five factors are: — 


offers eight steam cylinder oils 
as follows: — 


meet any combination of the fore- 
going conditions in operation and 
satisty all the requirements of 
correct lubrication of steam cyl- 
inders when used as recommended 
by our Board of Engineers. 


the correct oil to meet with scien- 
tific exactness, the lubricating 
requirements of your steamengine. 


oe 
GARGOYLE 


which influence the service 


These five 
ctors must be taken into con- 


1. The size of the engine 


z. The speed of the engine 

3. The load carried by the 
engine 

4. The pressure of the steam 

5. The quality of the steam 


The Vacuum Oil Company 


Gargoyle Cylinder Oil 600 W 
Gargoyle Cylinder Oil Extra 
Hecla 
Gargoyle Valve Oil 
Gargoyle Valve Oil Navy 
Gargoyle Cylinder Oil Rarus 
Gargoyle Cylinder Oil ‘‘Z"’ 
Gargoyle Cylinder Oil ‘*H’’ 
Gargoyle Cylinder Oil ‘‘M”’ 


Some one of these oils will 


We shall be glad to prescribe 





GREAT many steam cylinder 
oils are manufactured as by- 
products in distillation for such 

lighter petroleum products as kerosene, 
gasoline, naphtha, etc. 

The Vacuum Oil Company uses the 
petroleum base for the prime purpose 
of manufacturing high-grade 
lubricating oils. With the Vacuum Oil 
Company, the lighter distillates are 
by-products. The Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany’s processes are all designed to 
produce above every other considera- 
tion, efficient Jubricating oils. This 
often means a vast difference in the 
treatment that the crude oil undergoes, 
and results in far higher efficiency of 
the oils as lubricants. 

These factors have a direct bearing 
on the quality and the lubricating 
value of the steam cylinder oils pro- 
duced. 

For the executive who wishes to add 
to his information on this subject, we 
have an interesting booklet on “‘Sta- 
tionary Steam Engines,” which treats 
authoritatively on their construction, 
operation and steam cylinder lubri- 
cation. y 


Our nearest branch (see list below) will 
be glad to send you a copy of this booklet 


on request. 



















high- rnsaek watt 4 —— o/machiner 


|" VACUUM OIL COMPANY 22222 


ere in the world. 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





Domestic Branches : 


New York 


Pittsburgh 


Minneapolis 


Des Moines Detroit 


Indianapolis 


Philadelphia Chicago Boston Kansas City, Kan, 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS 


for. Practical Men 





Knotting and Splicing Ropes and Cordage, by Paul N. Hasluck. 
Illustrated by more than 200 helpful cuts and diagrams. 


covering this art in all its various branches. 
By mail, $1.10. 


Electric Bells: How to Make and Fit Them, 


Live Wire Books on Electricity 


For the man who would take care of his own bells and 
lights and motors; for the amateur who wants to take up 
electricity as a fascinating hobby; for the expert who 
needs the finer, more technical and practical knowledge 
of his profession. 
supemast Electricity, by W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S., A.M. 

1.C.E., and T. Mather, F.R.S., M.LE A book of 
technical instruction for the prospective Electrical En- 

gineer, following a natural, easily understood sequence 
of analysis and explanation. Complete, a e, 
and profusely illustrated. By mail, $3.8 
Model Aeroplanes, by F. J. Camm. Jus st the book 
ior the boy with a mechanical turn. Shows how to con- 
struct and fly model aerop!anes of various types, as well 
as miniature airships of the Zeppelin pattern. Illustra- 
ted with 100 explanatory cuts —— diagrams that greatly 
help the text. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 
A complete manual of directions 









by Paul N. Hasluck. Every detail of installing bell 


systems for door bells, burglar alarms, signal bells for offices, . etc. By mail, $1.10. 


and Electric Motor Building, by Alfred H. Avery, A. 
simple instruction to the amateur builder of electrical machinery. 


ane and illustrated. By mail, $1.10. 






E. A complete manual of 
Every detail of construction is 


A book which meets the need of both electrical 


pine ps | Batteries, by Bernard E. Jones. I 1 of { 
— — ny ents for a simple practical explanation of the construction and use of primary batteries. 


By mail, $1. 


Electric + ER by Bernard E. Jones. 
— enough for t! 


ment of secondary cells and batteries. 
the professional. Illustrated. By mail, $1.1 


Guide Books for the Builder 


Whether your interest be in the building of a rustic 


A pute a guide to the construction and manage- 
* novice; complete and authoritative for 





seat or a sailboat—a bridge or a mansion, you will find 
that interest represented here, with complete authorit: a- 
tive instruction and helpful illustrations that will be of 
value to you either in business or in recreation. 
Popular Electricity, by Walter Hibbert, F.I.C.. 
A.M.LE.E. A clear explanation of the principles o/ 
electricity and their application in heating, lighting, 
electroplating, bells, _telegraphy, motors, etc. Cloth, 
by mail, $1.87. 

Greenhouse and Conservatory Construction and 
Heating, by Paul N. Hasluck. A manual showing 
how to build many different types of greenhouses 
and install heating apparatus. Explains the planning, 
carpentry, and glazing of both permanent and portable 
greenhouses. By mail, $1.37. 





House Decoration, by Pau! N. Hasluck. Showing how to whitewash, paint, hang paper, distemper, 


mix oils and varnishes, etc. By mail, $1.10. 
Road and Footpath Construction. 


A comprehensive description of the various kinds of road —_ l- 


ing including macadamized road making, stone paving, wood paving, asphalt paving, and many types 





of sidewalks. By mail, 55 cen 
Window Blinds. Their Making and Fixing. 





Explains :.l1 phases 


of the making of the miany types 





of blinds and shutters including Venetian, Spanish, Florentine, Oriental, and many other kinds. By 


mail, $1.10 


Wood Finishing. A description of the methods of staining, filling, {etnishing, polishing, vencering, 
1.10. 


waxing, enameling, and all other wood-finishing processes. 


By mail, 


Useful Hobbies—Money-Making Handicrafts 


Books that suggest and fully explain arts and crafts which will turn spare time into mone Y3; supply 
an interesting and practically useful means of recreation; or provide a pleasant, easily learned profit. ible 
profession. There is something here to appeal to every disposition and ability. 


Furniture Repairing, by C.S. Taylor. 12mo, 
cloth, 178 illustrations. By mail, $1.10. 


Bookbinding. 12mo, cloth, with numerous en- 
gravings and diagrams. By mail, $1.10. 
Signs, Tickets and Posters. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated. By mail, $1.10. 


Toy Making. 12mo, cloth, 
diagrams. By mail, $1.10. 


drawings and 


Taxidermy. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. By mail 


$1.10. 

Domestic Jobbing, repairing and adjusting of 
furniture, umbrellas. locks, windows, etc. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated. By mail, $1.10. 


Glass Writing and Embossing. o ith many 
helpful illustrations. By mail, $1.1 





Sewing Machines: Their Construction, Adj 


Tinplate Work. 
> ornaments and utensi 
trated. 


Basstee Work. 
articles, tlower stands, etc., of bamboo. 
Ilustrated. 


Bent Iron Work.  12mo, cloth, with charts, 
diagrams, illustrations. By mail, $1.10. 


Pumps and Hydraulic Rams. 12mo, cloth, 
with drawings and diagrams. 


By mail, $1.10. 





just- 


.and Repair. Illustrated. By mail, $1.10. 
Directions for making tin- 
Is of all kinds.  Ilus- 
By mail, $1.10. 


Linear Drawing, by Ellis A. Davidson. 12mo, 
, illustrated. By mail, $1.10. 


How to make furniture, house- 


By mail, $1.10. 


Cyclopedia of Mechanics 


A five-volume library for the expert mechanic, for the 


man interested in mechanics, and for every one 


who ever needs mechanical information. Every detail of this subject has been treated by a skilled 


expert. 1,760 pages, indexed in detail, fully illustrated. 


and more detailed description. 


Per set, prepaid, $18.00. 


Write for terms 


ALL BOOKS SOLD UNDER OUR ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE OF 
SATISFACTION OR MONEY REFUNDED 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 














Procunier; Hawley 5S. Mead; Wm. L. Brown; Federated 
Church School, Sinclairville, N. Y¥.; Ist Congregationa) 
Church and Congregation of Lisbon, N. Y.; Clarence 
Camp; R. C. Camp and = Jack Camp; B. C. Wait; Mrs. 
Julius Bachman; J. Roy Merc yaco Commandery No, oT) 
Knights Templars, Waco, Te Ss. Thomas; 
Employees of Scioto Valley Gael Co. ° Canton, Ohio; F 
A. Ault; Elmer B. Tyrrel; Harry R. and Emma C., Gard. 
ner; F. E. Niels Oscar C. Davis; New agg Chured of 
Brethren, New Paris, Ind.; Dr. Fi 
Little Girl and a Little Boy ait ie, Bas 
Divers; T. 1 rayne John Erwin 
Barth; H. gt Wheeler; 
ley; R. G. } Upton; John 
Children and Citizens of Newberry, Vt.; 
Owen; Ira C. Prichard; J. Uarper Lyle; 1st 
Clinton, Iowa; Mr. and Mrs. N. Lansing Zabr 
Bible Class, Church of Brethren, Roanoke. V 8. 
Bradley; felen S. Dean; Emma C. and ieamae’ Smith: 
W. bv. Kell rs. Nannie E. and Bariis E. Goodman; 
J. C. Ellis; Mrs. Benj. Eastwood; L. J. Gillespie; San 
Mateo Meth. 8S. 8. n Mateo Calif.; Franklin B. Yates: 
Geo, S. Herron; 3 and Mrs. Geo. E, Cramer: J. Ww 
Andrews; Madam Russell Memorial M. G. Church, Salt- 













































J. Zesllo: Mr. —_ Mrs. od F. Dunbar, 
eg Jones ; Y r Cope; “‘E . Philadelphia, 
"a Vm. F, ; Miller; Re Chaley; E. Grun- 
+ Judge James ‘8, Thomas; Co. E. 12th Inf., New 
York City Howard C. Buffington; Dewitt Tower: 
“Friends” in Santa Cruz, Cal.; First Presby. Church 
Bible School, Port x. ¥.; Mrs. Wm. Reynolds 
Brown; Fred KR. White; T. E. Gunison; Norman Mae- 
Donald; R. Bb. Mullett; James “Eastwood; Mrs. H. ¢, 
Block ; ‘Mrs. W. W. Crichtlow; Women's Missionary So 
iety of the Presby. Church, Dansville, N. Y.; Dr. F, 1 
Van Beuren, Jr.; ‘A’ Friend,’ Fort Sunith, Ark. : 
Eugene D. Nims; C. Jackson Waters; Sarah D. Perot: 
High St. Christian Church, Newport, Me.; P. C. Swing & 
o.; H. 8S. Lovejoy; Mrs. Leona Moody R.N.; GB. 
; D. D. Webster; Meth. 8S. , Eddyville, Ky 
Church, Bloomington, IIL; H. C. Rice; 
; Mrs. Alfred and R. ¢. Birdsall; Mabel S$. Dun- 
> Ee t; “In Memory Uf Carl i 3 
st Presby. Church, 
s and Jos. Wells Bray; E 
Mr. and Mrs, Guy 
w arringtor s Geo. 
M. E. Sadiz, 
Mrs, Otla A, Berger ; 
a . Coate 
$98.20 Fort Mill Presby. Church, 8. C. 
$97.00—Quoque S. S., N. ¥ 






































$96.00—Collection by Gustaf Lindberg, Tacoma, Wash 

$95.28—John Hill and Daughter. 

$95.00—Swedish Lutheran Church, Sand Lake, Wis 

$95.05—-Sabbath School of the Second Presby. Church 
Men's B ible Class, Bloomington, ILL 








$94. mY w. Chureh, Croton Falls, x. JY. 

$94.31-—Baptist 8. S a 

$94.03—Mr. and Mrs. -E « Harwood, 

$94.00— Additional from Pe yple of Atascadero, making 
° 5 r remitted, 

$93.50—Vancouver ¢ ‘hris tian Church, Vancouver, Wasi, 

$93.47—"‘W. W. W. Hilton, N. ° 


$93.12 — Ac ia W. Powers. 
$90.97—-Mary H. and S. Budgett. 
$90.78—st. John’s S. S. Bible Class, Hampton, Va. 
$90.50-—First Baptist Church of Morristown, Tenn 
$90.42—E. C. Swift. 
$90.00 each—Carmen Lodge No. Iss, A. F. & A. M 
Carmen, Okla.; Ervin Owen and Mrs. CC. H. Owen, 

3: = eluent d Dutch Church of North Hempstead, 

, 4 


ane un League of Metropolitan, Mich., and 





panlends Evangelical Lutheran Cong., Gardar, 





‘$88.73 Caroline HW. and Mary M. Burgess. 

$£8.53—Trinity Episcopal Church, Troy, Ohio. 

$38.04 each—James S. Grant; Sophie 1. Stagis. 
~) = 








$87.04—Christ Reformed Church, Bethlehem, 
$86.31-—Hluttig Community Xmas Tiee, Hutiig, 
$86.00—First New Jerusalem Church, Phila., 
$85.15—Evangelical S. S. of Lewisville, Ohio. 








$85.00 each angelical S. oS. of larion, Kan 
Patients St. J h Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 
St. Paul's Chapel an use, Baltimore, Md, 





$83.96 —Commerce y. S. 8., Ga. : 
$83.50 each—-Employees of the Central Trust Co., Cin- 
i, Ohio; Wadestown Community, Wadestown, W. Va. 
ti—West Mathews Charge, M. E. Church, Mob- 


tonair and Albion Xmas Trees, Iowa 
Additional from the Employees of the Literary 





$80.15—Bay Minette Baptist , Ala. 
—— each—Collection — by ' Christian, Le der,” 
>: Thusion Wright and 4. Gibson, dr; 
ian Bible Schoois, N. Y.; Edith G, 
Anonymous,’ Rochester, N. Y¥.; 








Ei t 7 

and Margaret ID. Chubb; ** 

N 1omi Shoemaker. 
$/8.50—Kewaden S. &., 
$78.00 each—St. John’s M. 

Christian Chureh and 8, &., y 
$78.40—-Capron Circuit M, Church So., Capron, Va. 
$78.10-—Saint Luke's Pari South Glastonbury, Conn, 
$77.64—1st Reformed Church of Bethlehem, Selkirk, 


Kewaden, Mich, 
Chureh, Augusta, Ga.; 
assville, Tenn. 









77.40—LKastside Presbyterian S. S., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Citizens of La Madera, N. Mex. 

$77.00-—First Meth, Episcopal 8. S., East Liverpool, 
$76.45-—Public School ¢ hikiten, Granite Fall Minu, 
$76.33—Grove Ave. M. EF. Church and 8S, 38., East 
tradford, Va. 

$76.31-—Morganton Presby. Church, Greenback, Tenn. 
$76.25--First Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Ga. 
$76.00 each—Delworth Grammar School, Charlotte, N. ©.; 
Lego S. &., iS ws 

$75.75 —Gasport | mt 

$75. 00 each t Presbyterian Church, Detroit, 
Mich.; Mrs. Ellen Johnson and Mr. and Mrs. G. BR 
Graves; Dyer Red Cross, Dyer, Ind.; St. James and 
Cr ‘hureches, Michaux, Va.; Mrs. F. F. Espenschild; 
EK. EB. wi you; Memory of Lane oe Warriver, 

sb rgh, . Perkins: “M. B. B.,” P 
Pite “"~ D “Frfeus’’ in etnda nee 




























‘a 

Forsses M. “Moser. ; Ki 

$73.50—-Pembine Public Schools, Pembirs, Wis. 
“Pri and Harlan W. Page; Chris- 

Brattleboro, 

$71.67 Ladies’ Aig Society, Church and S. S., Trot 





J. Peterson and Others, 
Presbyterian Church, Ripley, Tenn. 
meadow Congregational Ss. i. Long: 








.34--M. KE. Sunday School, Wakeeney, Kan. 

$70.00 each--Knockers’ Club, Binghamton, N. Y.; Mar- 
jorie Coy; R. I Stringfellow; Rotary Club Weekly 
Luncheon, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. L. D. Chandler; Mr. and 
Mrs. Churchill; Hickerytown Union Mission, Mor- 
ristown, : — so" Baptist Convention, Ric vand, Ga; 
Grand Ju N. Y. County of August, 20. 

$69.84 ‘Trinity Church, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
56— y. Ham. —" 
Reformed Church of Montgomery, N. Y. 
stonbury Congreg. Church, Conn. F 
ietchell Prairie S. 8., Valley Cite 
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X. Dak.; Community of Ballantine, Mont.; Episcopal 


lerated ss. and Eleanor McClintock, Sarasota, Fla.; The First . 
ational community Church, Manchester, Wash. peed 
arence 00—-Second Moravian Church, Bronx, N. x. c. 

. “\eupemeae M. E. Church So, 8. 8S., of Bonne 


baa Dixon Springs S. 8,, Il. ‘ 
$65.00 each—Presbyterian Church 8S. S., St. Edward, 
Neb.; Union 8. 8S. of San Juan, Porto Rico; S. 8. of 
First Christian Church, Bridgeport, Ala.; Chaplin Meth., 
Kaptist and Christian 8. S., Ky.; Franklin M. P. Church 
aud S. 8., Coshocton, Ohio. 
$64.83 Buhler High and Grade Schools, Newton, Kan, 
$63.70--The Woman’s Literary Club, River eee. Mich, 
$62.80—Residents of Bunker Hill, W. Va. 

Ss 











$62.62- S. Entertainment, W achapreague, Va. | 
$62.50-—-E. ployees of Oregon Short Line R. R., Glenns | 
Perry, Idaho. 
Pe. S. M. E, Church, Summersrille, W. Va. 
$61.70 Tethany 8. S., Thomas, Okla. 
$61.66 First United i s Chharch, Springtield, Ohio. 
$61.00 First Cong. Society of Riga, Monrve Co., N. Y. 
$60.95. Ina Westbrook. 
$60.09 Aiecan Ave. Congr. S. 8., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
$60.22 mgregational Church and 8, 8., Parkersburg, Ia. | 
$60.11 Shewaeu M. &. Chureh and 8.'8., V | 
$60.05 First Baptist Church, Siloam Springs, Ark. | 
anbar, :00 each--Wallace Lee: H. D. Hukill and J. 1. 
‘Iphia, Hukill; H. C. Eddington; Pupils and Teachers, South 
— Division Ave. School, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mrs. M. B. 
sve" 





Melton and Dr. D. F. Royer; Fortnightly Club of Whiting, 
Ind.; South Williamspor Schools, Pa.; The Taylors, Los 
Ang eles, Cal.; Home Economics Girls, Marion, Ala. 

Federated Church, Plymouth, Ind.; Chureh Home for 
Children, Los Angeles, Cal.; John G. Knapp; Moores- 
town Women’s Christian Te nape rance Union, Moorestown, 
. J.: Mrs. E. R. Duane; Westminster Guild of Fair- 





field, lowa; Free Methodist Chure a, Tyrone, Pa.; Presby- 
terlan Church, Sweetwater, Te nun.; So. Riga M. P 
Church and 8. Riga, Mich. ; Nic thodist Protestant 38. 
&., Mie Haven, 2 =, pig Kerr, Myra Husted, Mrs. 
M. Baird and Music KE. N. Walker; “E. P. K.,”" 
Fete Cal. eammeent 3 “ hapel 8, 4 ‘ar 
town, W. Va.; Lewis E. Crews; Auna Ss. and H. B. 





















New King; F. A. Heeb; Anna R. Miller and Geo. Cunning- 

oy ham: First Presby. Church, Clinton, Iowa; ‘‘A Jew,’ Me- 

_? Keesport, Pa.; Julia B. and Anna Semple; Young People’s 

~ Alliance of St. John’s Evangelical Church, Bethlehem. 

- Pa.; Park Ave. Church Disciples of Christ 8S. 8., East 

E A Orange, N. J.; Dr. Harry J. Whiteman, Wm. ey * 

m be and Frank, Robert and John Shatlenbs rge; W. Thayer; 
ore; 





Medical Demonstration Dept., Camp Benning, 
$59.00--Additional from People of Atascadero, making 
$2,004.50 so far remitted, 

Wash. $58.87—Citizens of Whitiier, N. ¢ 


$58.80-—-Wauconda Federated 8. S., 1. (YJ 
Wis. $58.60—Mrs. Gwen Jones Pence’s istory Classes and |} — 
nil Leia W. Neff English Classes, Lima, Ohio. nN dase Oo Ou or Oo 
$58.35-—Canton High School, Mass. 

$58.20 each-—People of Carter, Okla.; Tama Baptist S | 


S., lowa, 


33 
$58.00—-Men’s Bible Class of the Parnassus Tvesby 
ne a Musterole 


$57.79—Rossiyn Farms Un. S. S., Carnegic, Pa. 























Wasi. $57.74—M. FE. char “*, of St. Petersburg, Pa. 
$57.50—C. T. Wilson 
$57.28- Rumson Public Schools, N. J. = ~ , — > ' a a 
$57.00 each John 1H. Wrummond; Cong, Church, Shive. He takes no chances. On the road or at home, 
ton, Wis.; rs. Corri », Moore: J. Gambrell _—— . eo s ke ey " a ad 
en Pas te. A Molen oe Fa aoe ee Musterole is his faithful old router-out of colds and 
a "as First Reformed «h. 8, 8; West Hoboken, N. 3. | congestions. Twenty years ago they used to puta 
.40—P elieal S. S., Monona Missi ; Ber” ; 
te a a eigen aera stinging, messy mustard plaster on his chest when he 
4 $56.03— Mitchel I'r y. Church and 8S. S., Winston, Va. 
ar $66.60—Mecklenburg Community Improvement Comn., had a cold. It was a harsh but effective remedy. 
New York. 
ardar, $55.75- Aracoma Presbyterian 8S, S.. Logan, W. Va i 


ga . 
$55.50—Central Grammar School, Hillsboro,’ Texas. Today he uses Musterole. It does all the work 
$55.08-—The Mansers, Swumit, N. J. r- ~ . ° ° ° 
$55.00 each--Rose IP. Nichols ‘and Miss N. M. Whiting; the old-fashioned plaster, but is without the fuss, 

Primary Dept. of Independence Blvd. Christian Bibh 1 bli 

School, Kansas City, Mo.; Chapter B. G . E, O. Sister- sc Of ste 
hood and Nina ©. Paddock, more, Mr and muss, and Diister. 
Mrs. John V. Cortelyou; Chapter A. ©. F. . O. Sister- 


























k. hood, Hampton, Iowa. 7 —— al; >of thic cle; ite oa; re 
“Bis ee ane ie You just rub a little of this clean white ointment over 
u (. H. Hughes. _ 2cte. > ‘ere — sc ~ _ ; 
Nes: $52:80 St. Andrew's Chapel, Oak Grove, Ala. | the congested spot. First, there is a gentle tingle, 
“E 80—Carol Singers of the St. Stephcn’s Evangelic: : ‘a 7S ' 
haa Bock ee then a soothing coolness. But way down deep under- 
: $52.75—M. Church, Lathrop, Mo. 

, Cin- $52.42—The Marshall € ae Mo, neath the coolness, where Musterole has penetrated, 
Va. $52.00 each—Presby. Church 8. Grand Ridge, Til > ce 
Mob- Mared 8. 8. $., Ontario, Cal.; Epworth M. E. Chureli, there is generated a peculiar heat which soon dis- 

Marion, ’ — ° 

i St.) Primary Dept. of Disciple S. S, New Alex- | perses congestion and sends the cold away. 

oe ander, Ohio g ) 

= $51.93—Presbyterian Sabbath S., Rolfe, Towa. | ° - : + 
ai Dinuiee Cy ie | And Musterole is good for many other things. For 
net,’ 8. of the First Christian, Cisco, ‘Texs em aR os erks sles 4 ~e Kee 
* ost ide tee vue: ie eG ne ws twinging joints or aching muscles, for instance. Keep 
—_ 350.94 Dr. H. M, Roberson, Musterole always handy on the bathroom shelf. At 

5 People of Atlanta ° ° ° : 

aid $50.66--Maxwell Raptist Church, Maxwell, Cal. all drug stores, jars at 35c and 65c. $3.00 hospital size. 


$50.55—Cox Family. 












1 Va $50.50 each—John T. Winn; St. Paul’s Mission, Quincy 
la. 
kirk, $50.15 —George Peabody Coll . Nashville, Tenn. 

$50.00 each—Hlimebaugh Bri Jamestown, N. Y.; Hat- 

Mo.: tie E. Gardner; ‘“‘Anonymous,’’ N. Y. C.; Harry Kerst: 
; Mrs. W. H. Webb; Yukon Lodge A. F. & A. M. No. 9, | 

wl, 0. Okla.; Julia B. Hall; Jos. S. Cook: J Truitt; **Anon- 

Minw. ymous,”” Valdasta, Ga.; Mrs. W. H. Taylor; Royal Areh 

East Chapter of Masons, Auburn, Ala.; J. L. Sprinkle: Mrs. 

Edith D. Dunkle; Marguerite Smith; Gracc Sisson ; 

enn. yr. A. a. Beahan; Edwin B. Goodell; Allen P. Day- 





ton, Ohio: Pres. Church, Abingdon, Va.; Adaline S, Mof- 
N.C me Geo. L. Lovell; Free Methodist Church, gy 
Y.; Woman's Class Presby, Church, Ithaea, N. 
The Big Indian Community, Y.; ‘*Anonymous,’”’ Puebla: 
yetroit, ex.: Chas. T Lupt on; F. Stu Davis; The Baylis Co., 
G. R Blocmfic ld, N. J.: M. M. Sterling A. Amos; Mrs. 
Chas. Stecker; Sth Grade of White ver Junction, Vt.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Mol? c, Weekel; EK. W. Pennington; 
O B. McIntyre: KE. Tharp; First Unitarian Parish, 
atick, Mass.: C. Z. Rdw. H. Williams; Dr 
4 Roe; Winitred H. Nuthy; J. s. Milezcoup;: Mrs. A. 
4 Wood: Marion Lodge F. and A. M., South ‘Pittsburg, 
> ““346240"" Evansion, Ht. ; Chas. W. Holman; Trin- 
fF 





























Chris- ity Church of Athens, N. va DD. Stone; Henry A. 
“ Gardner; T. Th. Fairleigh: Francis EK. Lester; Mr. and 
rot- Mebiy armic 1; FE. W. Silver; Maude @ Kimball ; 


Grand Forks, N. D.: Cornelia 
tobt. T. Finley; Merrick W 
West.; Mrs. R. H. Trembly; 





; Long- 












. \ MeMa Ww. Rk “‘Anonymous,’” 
Watertown, N. Y.: Mr. and Mrs. W. lace; Mr. Paul 

. Mar ¥ Thomas; Flower Mission of Ist Presby. Church, Muncie, 
Weekly ae Robt. Skemp; Post. Office Clerks Union, Local No. 
r. and a F = < Newark, N. J.; Frank J. Tener; 
“Mor- Ses tae B. Watson; Wm. C. 
i. Gas =—: Mr. Mrs. F. * Merion, Pa.; Frank 
, Sharon; A. A. Ellis; Mrs. HH. J. Wasson; Class of 1920, 








Smithsburg H. 8. Smithsburg Md.; Belle Hinman; 

‘Mother and Daughter,’ Chattanooga, ' Augusta | é ‘+. rN A J 
Peterson; Clement Bible Class, Austin’ M. E. Church, | —_— Soa ‘ . 
Chicago, .; E. S. Webb; David C. Devel: Dorothy 
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BIRDS, BEASTS AND TREES 
Continued 











MAKING BUNNY PAY FOR 
HIS KEEP 


UNNY has usually been a star boarder 
in American homes—a plaything for 
the children, pampered, and fed, and petted, 
with nothing to do in return but wiggle 
his ears and hop about the lawn. But we 
read that conditions since the war have 
awakened many Americans to the economic 
value of rabbits, and that more and more 
people each year are raising a sufficient 
number in their backyards to supply the 
family table. A writer in the New York 
Evening Post tells how to go about rabbit- 
breeding for profit: 


A prolifie ten-pound doe ean easily raise 
in a year twenty young, which at five 
months will produce not less than fifty 
pounds of delicious meat. By means of 
compound hutches all this ean be done on 
an area four by six feet. Half an hour of 
time a day and some hay, roadside weeds, 
and refuse from orchard, garden, and 
kitchen, supplemented by a small quantity 
of grain, cover the cost of production. 

The cost of starting a rabbitry will 
depend upon the breed of the animals 
purehased and the size of the plant to be 
built. One ean buy two good does and a 
buck of breeding age, enough to supply an 
average family with all the rabbit meat 
they would care to eat, for anywhere from 
$1.50 to $10 each. Hutches may vary in 
cost from a few cents each, the price of a 
dry-goods box, to several dollars if ex- 
pended for drest lumber to be put together 
by a carpenter. It is best to begin with 
only one breed and to concentrate on 
developing that into stock that may be 
@ souree of pride and profit. One buck 
and two does are enough to start with. 
Young animals of breeding age are better 
than older ones. The bucks should come 
from a different source than the does. 


In the matter of feeding, American breed- 
ers follow no uniform system, says the 
writer. Some give no green stuff, while 
others feed all that is available. Usually 
it is wiser to avoid both extremes, but green 
feed must be used with more caution than 
dry, and only the best of any kind should 

fed. Spoiled, moldy, or dirty feeds 
should be avoided, as they are injurious 
and may even be dangerous to the life of 
the little beasts. Some suggestions on 
proper feed are given: 


Clean oats, whole or erusht, well-cured 
hay, and a small portion of some kind of 
greens daily form the steady diet most 
rabbit-producers have found satisfactory. 
Crusht barley may be substituted for oats; 
elover or alfalfa may be given with green 
oats or timothy hay, and the greens may 
consist of carrots, rutabagas, prunings from 
apple- and cherry-trees and plantain, 
dock, burdock, dandelion, cauliflower, lawn 
clippings, or lettuce. Lawn clippings or 
other green grass should be clean and not 
fed when moldy or fermented. Dandelion 
tops and roots not only have a food value, 
but are useful on occasions because of 
their medicinal properties. A variety 
of feed is essential. 
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-55—Oakland Presby. Sab. Behooks, Eta 
‘33—First Baptist Church, Midlan *. Pe 
ii—First Presby. S. S., — aon 
05- Community of Roslyn, S. Dak, 
00 The John E. Brown College, Siloam 
Springs, Ark. ; “Employees of Iorr & American Express 
Co., Winona, Miss.; D. A. Wat; Payson St, . 
Church, Baltimore, Md, 
0.86——Bethlehem S. 8., Harrisonburg, Va. 
0.65—-Toqua Presby. Sabbath School, Vonore, Ten 
$40.25 each—'‘‘Friends on the Hilltop,’’ Columbus, 0: 
West Sheridan S, S., Fredonia, N. Y¥.; Laddonia Publis 
ee Mo, : 
Scoville ge Class First Con % 

tional Church, Norw —_ 
$40.11 each—Hizh Se Seal, Melrose, Minn.; Y. M. ¢ 4 
and ¥. W. C. A. of Clay County High’ School, Gay 
Center, Kan. 

$40.10—Dover Public School, Dover, N. J. 

$40.00 each—J. F. Hager; Mrs. 7% G. Parkin- 
son; Grace L, Bird; C, S, Linder; Mrs. H. L. Ding- 
more and W. H. Sandford, Patton, Pa.; * Betty Hopkins 
and Geo, J. Hopkins, Jr.;.Jr. Red Cross, Uniontown, Ky.; 
Ren and Willis E. Moore; First Baptist Church, "Harte 
De Grace, Md.; Condor High School, Condor, Y.; 
Mrs, Cherua, Miss Klast and Miss Godman: 
Prideaux; Philathea Class of Ithaca Methodist §, § 

—_ and C. , & Norman ; Renick 
"ate 2. Cooney; ‘A Toronto 
“Ay Haldeman; Alfred K. Millis: 
Westminster Home, Wooster, 0.: 
Church of Christ Disciples, Tap- 
} - Hecox; Rev. C. A. Vincent; A, BE 
Bicht; Vicksburg “Baptist Church, Randall, Kan.: Dr, 
Thos. MecNeer; Mr. and Mrs. James Heady Wakefield: 
“In ‘Memory of M arie There® Frantz,” Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
A. C. Pendleton; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Sumter q Cc v 
Ruth; G. W. McCutcheon; Grace McIntyre . * Family: 
Men’s Class First Presby.. Church, North Platte, Neb: 
W. M. Hull; Otis Hidden Co., Louisville, Ky.: Irene 
Hague; Comm. R. W. Covoniss; M. J. Mudge; Elizabeth 
Parkinson; Francis E. Goffin; Mrs. David A, Hays; Mr, 
and Mrs. D. T. Hoskins; Trinity Southern Meth. Chureh, 
Monterrey, N. L. Mexico; Yatesboro Public School, 
Yatesboro, Pa. 

$39.83—People of Latoh, Wash, 

$39.80—Zion Church, Columbia Presby., Tenn. 
$39.57—Christian Science Society, Caldwell, Idaho, 
$39.12—Mt. Auburn Christian 8. S., Edinburg, Ind 
$39.00—Cochran Meth, Church, Ga. 

.85—Union Service, Brookhaven, Miss. 
$38.66—Christian Church, Palmyra, Mo. 
$38.50—Flat Run Church, Flat Run, Va. 
$38.00—Irwin Presbyterian Church, Stoneboro, Pa 
$37.89—“‘Anonymous,”” Canton, Ohio. 
$37.85—Leipsic M. E. Church, Leipsi Del. 
$37.75—-Ladies’ Social Club, eee Church, 

Circleville, Ohio. 
mx -36—Ruth Isabelle and Leonard Nelson and M, iL 
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$36. 50 each—C hristmas Gatheriug at Unadilla Forks, 
West Winfield, N, Y.; St. John’s M. E. Church, Luther- 


ville, Md. 

$36.00 each—J. H. Denton; Clear Christian Church, 
Clear Creek, Ind.; Y¥. P. Missionary of the M. E. Ch, 
Deer Lodge, Mont.; Mt. reedom Presby. Church, N, J. 
$35.63—first Baptist S. Hughson, Cal. 
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Church, Norwood, Ohio; Mrs G. RB. CC.” and “ME 
..,” Ashton, Ill; Mrs. S. E. and Helen F. Horner; 
Mildred and Katherine Drummond; Mrs, E. F,. Bartro 
and L. K. Batterton. 
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, So. Ciinton, N 
Church, Humeston, Iowa 
$5. S., Paw Paw, Mich. 
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at oy Wash.; The * Texas Ave. Meth. S. S., Shreve 
port, La.; Class First Presby. Church, Newark, Ohio; 
R. A. ar Collection Through R. C. Dickersons. 
32.82—First Congregational Church, Georgetown, Cont 
32.60—Mothers’ Jewels’ Home, York, Neb. 
32.50—Church of Christ at Mystic, Iowa. 
32.30—Union Congregational S. S., Calipatria, Cal. 
32.15 each—-Presbyterian S. S., Howard Lake, Minn; 
People of Alpha, IL; oe Auxiliary, Fort Mill 
Presby. Church, Fort Mill, Cc. 

$32.00 each—Stockton cal.) Telephone Operator; 
Men’s Star Bible Class of Grace Missionary Church, 
Zion City, Tll.; Daniel Bros., Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. aud 
Mrs, Albert E. Patterson. 
aes 75—Mogadore Disciple 8. S., Ohi 

$31.50--The Gospel Church, Sturgis, “Mich. 
eH Harriet L. Herring. 
31.25-—Public School of Dolores, Colo. 
31.10—St. John’s Ev. Luth. Church, Mt. Pulaski, Ill 
$31.00 each-—Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Pershing and Friends; 
~i L. Ingle; Joseph M. Burgh. 
$30.97—-New Vienna High School, New pas Ohio. 
30.90-—People of Westtield, Sahinsville, 
30.75——Live Wives’ Class and Friends, "Rising Sun, 0. 
'30.56-—-Barkers Creek Baptist Church, 
$30.50—Sharon Baptist Church, King Svittiam, Va. 
30.44—Mr. and Mrs. Leon B. Kendall. 
$30.14——Four Teachers Empire Jr. H. S., Cleveland, 0. 
30.10-—-Mrs. B. C. Simpson. ss 
$30.00 each—-W. L. Moses; B. F. Stewart, Ida ¥ 
Carr, Mrs. W. A. Johnson and H. A. Ware; Mrs. Robt. 
Hall and Mrs. Gertrude A. Halverstadt; Mr. and Mp 

E. Taylor and Mr. and Mrs. Wheatley; John Biesuet 
Ked and James Oswait and Stephen A. Ca rd; Frank J. 
Cc. E, and) Mrs. R. W. Freeman; Winnsboro Mills 
School, 8S. C.; A. H. Lyon; J. W. Steen, J. R. Buckler 
P, Johnson, L. M.’ Lett, P.M. Finks and Wm, 
MeLennan; Nell Auto Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; Eliza 


(Continued on page 62) 
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HE man with the most hand- 

somely furnished office need not 
hesitate to take advantage of the 
“Pacemaker” price. Though low in 
cost, the “Pacemaker”’ is a splendid 
sturdy steel file, smooth-running in 
operation, and beautiful in design and 


finish. 


The special V-D lubricated roller 
bearings cut the cost. These anti-fric- 
tion bearings replace slide suspension 
tracks and roll the most heavily loaded 
drawer, with its 5000 letters and 
guides, opened or closed at a touch. 


KM Pacemaker in Price 


well as constructio 


The “ Pacemaker”’ is finished in a rich, 
olive-green enamel. Handles, ticket 
holders, and compressor-rod knobs are 
bronze. Not a bolt or rivet is used 
in its construction. All corners and 
joints are fused by oxygen-acetylene 
and electric welding. This file will 
always remain true and rigid and the 
drawers will always run true as a die. 


You can’t really appreciate the re- 
markable economy of this file until 
you compare it with the other files on 
the dealer’s floor. If your office dealer 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 


*This price slightly higher west of the Mississippi and south of the Mason-Dixon kine. 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS CO. 
CLEVELAND 


Uae 


STEEL LETTER FILE 


PACEMAKER 
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onsen ; a Memory of John Hazelton, Jr., 
beeen fA i Mo. In Memory of Arthur G. Crane,’ 
H. Robinson; Maude Davis; Fred ‘. 


Brooklyn. N Y.; F. 


3. S. W. Tener; E. Van Drevelot; Jean Auld; 

David Black: Hugh Miller; F. A. McGrath; Rilla M. 
Jones; E. A iy illips; Florence A. Everett; T. uncan 
‘and Sone; ‘he _ . 4 — M. 
s. € "E., St etersburg, Pa.; purgens ; 

Hall; ¥, “Anonymous,” Canajoharie, N. Y.; T. I 


Beulah Jackson ; 


arkham; J 

C A, Watson; C. C. Meri 
Pierce; Henry_D. Pollard; Mazie w. *Mitchen; 
Waber: H. Wilson; Bayard M. Greene and Lucile 
Green and Elizabeth Thorp; J. ._ Deming; Fred M. 
Thickstern; Edom Presby. Church, Edom, Va.; H. W. 
Falconer; B. P. Lonberger; Francis Dazey Boddie and 
Jim Blackmore Boddie; Fannie Lemon; ‘‘Wyoming,” Wolf, 
Wyo.; C. A, Blocher; Shaffer ; W. S. Squire; 
t ‘avelers Club, Salem, Ohio; Helen F. Holladay; Mr. ani 
y Sa. H. Chapin; Mrs. 5. Archy Smith; Arrow Trans- 
Chicago, IL; A. Alston, Jr.; T. F. Connors; 0. 
5, Ss. Smalley ; D. G. Shreve, Wm. Douglass 
and Class No, 401, Presby. S. S., Crane, Mo.; L, Mc- 
Cormick; E. A. Curdy and J. P. Burton and ‘Others: 
poe Mrs. Jas. Blackmore Boddie; W. K. Alsop; W. A, 
Croneweg; Geo. C. Lellich; Mr. and Mrs. Andrew S. Zim- 
merman : Dr. H. E. Germann; Edw, Kener, Jr.; Mrs. 
F. Stolzenbach; Belle Johnston: “B. oe Savannah. 
Ga.; J. Barker, Jr.; Casein Glue Mfg. Minne- 

Turner iS Shacklett; Dr. 
Vocational High §S., Moores 
“Anonymous,”’ Billings, Mont.; Presbyterian 
Soc., White Lake, Wis.; Geo. Bausewine, .§ 3 
Crosby; Dan H. Tudor; A, Lane; Mary L. Gonder; 
Gilmore; Presby. Ladies” Aid, Cedar Creek, Neb.; 
I . ¢.; J. D. Park: Emma A. 
Hopkins; R. A. Brazwell; c. A. Hummer; Dr. — 
: F. A. Malcolm; F. G. Proctor; Hope G. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Hitchcock ; Mrs. Harold Griggs: 
Cobb; Frank B. Brown; M. Louise Irving: Jos. R. Wilson: 
Ww. . Weaver; Mayrea Noyes; E. A. Hudson; Mr. and 
Mrs. W, H. Burk; S. W. Farnworth; Anna M. Thompson : 
M. J. Davis: Dr. H. C. Hill; I. 8. Kennedy; Ruby F. 
Britts; A. J. Nichols; John L. Shepherd; Presby. Ch. 
Cong. and Red Cross Auxiliary and Ladies’ Aid Soc. and 
Woman’s Missionary Soc., Rock Stream, N. Y.; A. 
s ere Chas. F. Goss. 


; Emily H, Huner; Dana 








 Co., 


E. 
Hill, 
Ladies’ 
hh AB. 








‘24 





Kari 





¥ Cc. Partridge. 
$24. 80—St. kone’ Guild, Devil’s Lake, N. Dak. 
$24.75—Mrs. T. Edmunds. 
50—S. S. of M. E. and Presby. Churches, Con- 
stantina, N. Y. 
4.44—Clover Meth. S. S., Clover, S. 4 
$24.25 each—Grammar Room of Grant P. S., Grant, 





Iowa; Mrs. W. C. Janney; Albemarle Christian Church, 

Columbia, N 

$24.18—Holy Apostles’ Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

$24.13—Fairmont Jr. High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

art tgp ene gee Science S., Portchester, 

N. : R. Hegler and Family and School Teacher: 

Nelle F yi-* ‘ls; Present Day Truth Assembly, Zion 

City, Ti.; Friday Night Charity Club, Tulsa, Okla. 
75 each—Allen Linn; Will L. Crooks. 

$23.68—H. H. Benjamin. 

$23.60 each—Christian and Presbyterian Churches. New 

Point. Mo.; Meade Memorial ypal Church, x 

$23.50 each—F. E. Nussle; Wesleyan Meth. Church, 

Boxley. Ind. 

$23.40 each—Greenville Preshby. Church, Due West, 

8. C.; St. Paul’s, Marysville and St. Mark’s Churches, 

Blue Rapids, Kan 

$23.35— Dace Legion Max Miller Post No. 25, 

Florence, Colo 

$23. each—Presbyterian Church, Waveland, Ind. 

a Church of God, Middletown, Pa 


ach—C. H. and C. 
Rethel High School Girls. 
3.00 * 


a and Billy MacLean; 





$2 ch—Mrs. G. W. Hz Ss and J. C. Loughley 
and J. Minshall; S. S. Congregational Church, Phila- 
delphia. a.; Sixth, Séventh, Eighth Grade Pupils of 


fetter Commun 


’ ° ixth, 
Stonewall Jackson Se’ “hool, Norfolk, Va. 
y A. Victoria Cong. S 


W. Bass; 
s 





S., Jamaica, N. iw. 
Mt. 






$22.83—St. anion W hurch, Holly, N. J. 
2.79—First Cong S. and Church of Springfield, . 
50 each—‘‘A Friend, ” Oil City, Pa.; Citizens — 
Gladstone, Mich. 
$22.42—Lucia 8S. S., Heisson, Wash. 


$22.35—Christian Church, Georgetown, 





$22.19—Bible School of the Christian Church, Fred- 
erick, Colo. 
$22.18—Farmersville Community H. §8., I. 
$22.14—Plainview Public School, Minn. 
$22.00 each—Ladies’ Aid Society Indian Hill, Lacey- 
ville, Pa.; Fred P. Spath; J. J. Murray; .Rev. B. F. 
Walls; Mrs. Frank H. Colley and Friends; ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
I. &. Bergquist ; Edgewood Reformed Dutch Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Heenan Heights Reformed Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥.; Saron Welsh Presby. Church, Ottawa, 
Minn.; Church or God Sunday School, Belmore, Ohio; 
re ; z, Ohio. 

ye Umatilla, Ore. 
$21.71—So. Haven Public Schools, So. Haven, Kan. 
$21.65—Wingate High School, Wingate, Ind. 


$21.60—John B. 


Courtright; Meth. S. S., 
Second Presby. Church, Staunton, Va. 
$21.30—Young Peoples Christian Union Reformed Pres. 
Church, Blanchard, Iowa. 
$21.25—Mrs. ¢. 'M. and Helen Bosworth. 
$21.15—Mrs. Ada and Mildred B. Barton 
R. L. and Muriel Logerwell. 
$21.13— Krehbiel. 
$21.08—Christian S. S., 
1,05—Master Ri 4. S. Diament. 
1.03—M. E. 8. , Fairmont, Mo. 
, $21.00 each— Rd Institute, Reading, Pa 
8. Bassett, E. R. Smith and Mrs. 
ton Pres. Church, Philadelphia, 
Knights of Honor S. 8. ¢ 


Lone 


and Mrs. 


Oberlin, Kan, 








‘a.; Mrs. H. 
Helen Viall; Prince- 
Pa.; Edw. G. Broderick; 
ass, Trenton Mennonite S. S 


Middletown, Ohio; Jr. Red Cross, Quincy, Ohio; Cur- 
rent History Sr. High School, Mitche ell, S. Dak.; Brook- 
field Presby. Church, Seneca, Ill.; Jesse J. Eamer; i 
stone Class of First Presby. Church, Hackensack, N. J.: 
F. M. Savery; R. I. Finch; The Disciples of Christ 
Church, Forest Grove, Va.: G. W. Noyes; Men’s, S 
Class M. E. Church, Marion, Ark.; Pleasant Hill Bap: 
tist Church, Minneapolis, C.; Baptist Church of 
Hillyard, Wash. 

$20.90—Mustang S. S. and Singing Class, Delia, Tex. 
$20.87—Kilpatrick 7. & S., Woodland, Mich. 
$20.55—Mr. and Mrs. C. w. Ri 

$20.50 each—Howison Meth. 8. S., Howison, Miss.; 
English Classes of East Technical H. §8., Miss Coburn 
and Clara M. Elmer; Citizens of Riverdale, Kan. 
$20.30—Mrs. Anne B. Jones. 

$20.28—J. L. Miller. 


$20.27—Little Daphne Wilby, Long Beach, Cal. 
$20.25—Pupils of Edith Heart’s Class, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
$20.12—R. H. Whitehead and Family. 

$20.10 each—The Eminence Literary Club, Eminence, 
Ky.; L. W. McNutt; The Cornell Club of Madison, A 
$20.06—School Children of Grosse Ie, ich. 
$20.00 each— 


i . Geo. Roberts and ‘Mrs. Geo. Dur- 
ham; Tommy Curran; Isabel Ely Lord; E. L. Traser and 
i = W. Umholtz; Mrs. L. D. Chamber’ain: Eliza 


L Emma Stryker and Florence V. Turner; T. R. 
ombard ; Holmes Marshall; Mrs. C. M. Partch ‘and RB. 
M. Florence, Mary, Jean and Martha Greenshields; Fred 


(Continued on page 65) 
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ITE OAT: 








came on breakfasts 


Then figure by calories—the energy measure of food value. 
Oats nutrition costs 614 cents per 1,000 calories. 


Consider how that difference mounts up. 
cents per breakfast in a family of five. 


The oat is the greatest food that grows. 
the ideal food in balance and completeness. 


should start the day on oats. 
when Quaker Oats is made your basic 


growth and vim-food it has age-old fame. 
Then think what you save 
breakfast. 


If a Price Tag 


Were breakfast dishes marked with prices you would see this at a glance: 
Quaker Oats costs one cent per large dish. 

A chop costs 12 cents—two eggs cost 9 cents. 
and eggs costs as much as 15 of Quaker Oats. 

A meat, egg or fish breakfast, on the average, costs ten times Quaker Oats 


One serving of bacon 


Quaker 
Meat, 


eggs and fish will average about nine times that. 


It means 35 


The One-Cent Dish 


It is almost 
As food for 
Everybody 








Calories per pound 


Quaker Oats .... 
Round Steak... . 
Average Fish . .. . 


1810 Quaker Oats .. 
890 Average Meats . 
375 Average Fish . . 





Cost per 1,000 Calories 


- « 6%e 
o « 
o -ie 














Get Quaker Oats to make the dish doubly delightful. 
queers grains only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. 
pounds from a bushel. 
should insist that you get them. 


The flavory queen grains only 


These super-grade oats cost no extra 


15 cents and 35 cents per package 
Except in Far West and South 


| Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 


Quaker Oats 


It is flaked from 
We get but ten 


price, so you 
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Quality—Higher 


You may now purchase 
your favorite type of 
Champion Spark Plug 
anywhere in the United 
States at these Prices— 


Champion X (Ford) 
Champion Regular 
Champion Heavy Stone 


Over 30,000,000 Champion Plugs 


sold this past year. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 





$ .75 formerly 
$ .90 formerly $1.00 
$1.00 formerly $1.25 
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Price—Lower 

















$ .90 





Dependable Spark Plugs 





Revelations of the Intimate Lives of Famous People 


Here is a fascinating collection of stories that introduces the great men and women of 


history in a most intimate way. 


The personal lives of these people, whose public acts 


form such an important part of historical records, have ed hitherto largely sealed 


books. 
authoritative work. 


Their contents are now revealed in surprizing and interesting form in this 
Like unexpected flashlights which catch men unawares in natural 


poses, this collection of stories sets forth in bold relief the lives of these famous rer- 
sonages—their private habits, inclinations, indiscretions, experiences, all that goes to 


the making of their real characters. 
benevolences and follies, 
able compilation, 


their adventures and intrigues, 


You read of their beliefs and peculiarities, their 


in Charles A. Shriner’s remark- 


WIT, WISDOM, AND FOIBLES OF THE GREAT 


This startlingly interesting pa hte tears the disguises from the puppets of history and gives you in their 


stead live, 


palpitating, intensely human men and women. 


It reads like a novel, but has the added advantage 


of being absolutely true, a work of realism along completely novel lines that will hold you absorbed. 


Startling Disclosures of Court Secrets 


The stories contained in this volume include court 
secrets from all over the world, personal memoirs 
never intended for publication, experiences related 
by confidential friends and associates, selections 
from the little known writings of authoritative 


biographers. All the stories are enthralling, often 
disclosing phases of character few have ever 
dreamed of. For entertainment and information 


these anecdotes cannot be excelled. 


Enlightening Foot-notes to History 
For here are introduced to you in an intimate and 
personal way the inner lives, the secret thoughts, 
the concealed faults, and the unsuspected petti- 
nesses of the world’s greatest and most honored 
makers of historical material. All phases of the 
careers of these people are illustrated in these 
stories which, in brief and vivid form, describe 
inc idents that speak volumes in praise or c ondemna- 
tion. 


Help for the Lawyer, the Writer, the Speaker, the Preacher 


No one whose profession calls for the analysis, the entertainment, the education, or the uplifting of men and women 
can afford to miss this truly remarkable collection of sharply defined thumbnail sketches of those who have moved 


the world. 


The lawyer will find here innumerable sidelights upon character and_ motive, the writer or speaker will 


discover a vast store of illustrative material, many plot suggestions, constant human interest, the preacher will 


unearth innumerable morals and endless examples of human folly 


and pride. For every one this volume will be a 


handy reference work of facts concerning prominent people. 


Some of the 400 Celebrities Represented 


Robert E. Lee 

U.S. Grant 
Napoleon Bonaparte 
Admiral Farragut 
Oliver Cromwell 


Abraham Lincoln 
Madame Du Barry 
Catherine de Medici 
George Washington 
Stonewall Jackson 


Field-Marshal Roberts 
Moll Pitcher 

Empress Josephine 
Patrick Henry 

Horace Greeley 


Lord Kitchener 
Cardinal Richelieu 
Daniel Webster 
Queen Victoria 
Louis XIV 


and Hundreds More 


“A treasure-house of events, incidents, and anecdotes 
of distinguished people, which a busy man often wants 
but has not the time to search for. It is a monument 
of industry, and of judgment and discrimination in 
selection, which writers and speakers will find most 
useful.""—Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 

“That's slgpty nice. I much appreciate the volume.” 
—Theodore sevelt, 


Cloth Bound, 696 pages. 


‘A most entertaining, informing, and useful book. 
It is filled with apt illustrations of agwide range of sub- 
jects of human interest, and many most dramatic 
incidents.""—Augustus Thomas, Famous Dramatist. 
“It is not only a most pleasing but it is a most inform- 
ing book, and I prize it highly.”.—Hudson Maxim, 
Well-known Inventor and Author. 


Price $5.00; by mail, $5.20 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 475, Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














BIRDS, BEASTS AND TREES 

















Continued 
NUT-TREES FOR FARM AND 
HIGHWAY 





ET us have nut-trees along the road. 

sides, and in our front yards, and oy 
back lots, says C. Bley in Rural Liji 
(Rochester), and the editor of that mag. 
zine urges the fact that we are importing 
$42,000,000 worth of nuts and producing 
only some $26,000,000 worth, as an obyi. 
ous warrant for activity. Nut-trees on the 
highway not only shade the hot, dusty 
eheck destructive protect 
against drifting snow—they also add to the 





roads, winds, 


nation’s food supply. On the odd corner 
of the farm they provide food, fuel, ani 
timber. In front yards they add to th 
attractiveness of the home, and wherever 
they are they contribute lavishly to th 
joy of cireumambulating youngsters. In, 
speech before the Northern Nut-Grower 
Association, Dr. William A. Taylor, chi¢ 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, is quoted 
in Rural Life as saying: 

Since the scourging of our chestnut for. 
ests by the Asiatic chestnut blight has pra. 
tically eliminated that nut from considers 
tion for orchard planting in the infected te. 
ritory until resistant varieties yielding good 
crops of nuts of acceptable quality are ob 
tained or developed, we can kardly say with 
assurance that we have any nut of proved 
adaptability in sight which is worthy of 
planting on an extensive scale for its ep 
alone, in the Northern States. 

Along the southern fringe of “th 
North,” as in Delaware, Maryland, south 
ern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri 
exception in favor of the hardy varieties 0 
pecans should probably be noted, but in th 
light of present knowledge orchard planting 
of the commercially important almond, Pe- 
sian walnut, and pecan must be left to the 

-acifie coast and in the South. This fae 
has been so generally recognized that w 
have been inclined to give up all thought 
of attempting nut production in the North 
merely because large-scale operation is no 
attractive. 

If the world-war taught any econom 
lesson to civilized men which they shoul 
remember and act on, it is that low-cos 
food-reserves should be provided agains 
possible exigencies. They are not needed 
every year, but when needed their vali 
can hardly be estimated. Only to a limited 
extent can such reserves be accumulated 
out of the production of our ordinary cereal 
and commonly cultivated crops. Potentil 
reserves in the form of fruitful nut-tres 
can be established at relatively light initid 
investment or of continuing care and labe 
on almost every farm and by many a reat 
side in much of our farming territory 
Black walnut, butternut, shag-bark, shel 
bark, beech, and other hardy, mages 
native trees can be established at low cs 
in large numbers for beauty, shade, atl 
food production. Nor shall the possibii 
ties of Persian walnut, Japanese walait 
and native hazel be disregarded 

While none of these are entirely it 
from plant diseases or insect pests, they at 
when once established, capable of mait 
taining themselves fairly clean and soun( 
with little expenditure for spraying or otit 
attention during the growing season Wit 
the peak-load activities of the farm are 
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Sophia Miller; M. S. Smith; Miss E. Thomp- 
Toledo Bg Co., Ohio; Mrs. Geo. A. 

Martin ‘and Gustav Hansen; 
“A Mother and Two Children,’’ Spring- 
field, Mass.; Mr. d Mrs. D. M. Dewhirst; Palmer R. 
Hoey; Marion T. Grieb; M, G. Nixon; R. Farmer; Edith 
Darlington and Mary Darlington; Cc. M. Clinton; Mrs. 
Hattie Dengler and Henry Schlamp and Miss H. M. 
Dengler; Mrs. Warnock; Dr. J.C. Anderson; 
George M. Hankla; Mary A. Gates; J. F. Darnell; 
Marshall Monday Club, Mich; R. M. Strange; Wallace 


Cummings ; 
son; The West 


High School, W. Va.; Julia W. Smith; Children, Mun- 
son Meth. S. S.; W. B. vere _ Ww . Hains- 
worth, Munson, Canada; The Y. W. A. Agric. School, 
St. Louis, Mo.; W. Ross; Mrs. oy. A. cE. A. 


an 
Berry; The Colloquist Club, Laboweod, Ohio; Mrs. Hattie 
B. Breedlove and H, B. Breedlove; J. E. Moore; W. E. 
Lewis; Richard Van Wagemen and Ann Van Wagemen; 
Christmas Offering of Episcopal S. 8., Asheville, N. C.; 


Poe C. Nicholls; Ira W. Stahl; “Anonymous,” Brook- 
line, “Mass.; H. A. Lang; S. O. ‘Needham; F. E. Swan- 
gon; W. J. Coane; L Lijian Hickey; John ‘Ti. Reed; Mr. 


and Mrs. T. S k. Barter; Mr. and Mrs. L. W. 
Jordan, Jr.; C. M. , 2 t.. Young Ladies’ Missionary 
e M. P. Church of Sheraden, Pa; C. F. 

Speary; Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Bonebrake; K. B. Beazell; 
M. Snodgrass; Dr. G. McKeehan and W. P. Me- 
oe. Mrs. Louis A, Babcock; N. B. DeWitt; Lewis 
A. Hicks; Sue Kleinhaus and Belle Fryer; Clyde Beckley; 
Wildie Davis; History and Civics Classes, Grand Island 
High School, Neb.; Rose McCullough; Maud Spencer; 
W. A. Weaver and * Mildred Weaver ; Norman R. Eutret- 
gin; 8. 8S. Union Chapel, Latham, N. Y.; J. 8S. Leach; 
Dr. and Mrs. BR. L. Burns; C. W. Johnston and T. C. 
Jansen; Minnie and W. G. Nath; J. D. Copeland, Jr.; 
Constance Harris Kirkield; Mr. and Mrs. C. Jones; 
Edward L. Davis; Ruez H. and Mildred E. =e J. 
Hull; Robt. c. —? Grant Pierce; Mr. and Mrs. 8. J, 
. H. Mickelsen; Dr. and Mrs. G. A, 

aase Rochester Field “Club of N. ¥.3 
Builders’ Class of M, E. 8S. 8S., Oak Ridge, Mo.; Park- 
side Baptist S. S., Buffalo, N. Y.; J. G. Schullian; 
Lucillo Faddis; Mrs. J. H. Calhoun; Ruth and Wilson 
Vinson; Arthur E. Smith; Ethel Edson: Mrs. W. B. and 
Will C. Ridings; W. B. Cleveland; J. W. Turner; Rosalie 


Ww. Cook ; Meridian Candy Co., Miss.; Dr. Margaret 
Evans; “ | ag Washington, dD CG: G .. Myers; 
A. P. Moore; R. G. Hall; Seventh Grade McGill School, 


Gillespie ; Hattie E Brown; M. G. Gar- 
rigues; Mrs. J. J. Bogart; Walter M. Gillies; Frank Mac- 
Donald; M. E. Rush; Cedar Hill Meth. Church, Lincoln 
, Ashland, Neb.; Alfred D. Snyder: Elizabeth C. 
and elen C. Shepard; R. Mangan; Charleston High 
School, Wellsboro, Pa.; Sunday School of Gooding, Idaho; 
—_ Slory and Margaret Meyers; H. B. Pierce: 
Hugo A. Marker; Martha V. Mills; Dr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Reeves;. ‘A Friend,’”’ New York City; H. M. Whitacre; 
Ella Dixon; H. . Eckles; Mr. Y 

Frank LaManna; Mary Josephine and Edward Richards 
Irwin; Mabel A. and Chester L. Hayward; F. 8. Green- 
leaf; E. K. Hilton; Anna Rutherford; C. O. ¢ oO. 
Esterly; Harvey W. Payne and 8S. R. Ashworth; John E. 


and Paul E. Lacouture; Clara J, Whittlesey ; Mrs. Floyd 
Vanderpoel ; Mr, _and Mrs. M. B. Hazeltine; ‘‘In Memory 
of L. D, M.,” New York City; Chas. Fletcher; F. Welsh; 


and Mrs. Arthur Liess and Mrs, 
T. Page; J and Cora A, Hartwell; . J. Holahan; 
Geo. P. Bretch; Emily M. Bensinger; Ida and Ella 
Campbell; Julius Behrend; B. Davis; Dr. . a 
Hammen; Robert E. Lee; Archibald R. Wiley; F. W. 
Williams; Theo. F. Dredge F. Woodward; 


EB. i. Northop; Mr. 
F, 





Sands; The Stearns Famil Mrs. A. Kaufman; Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred E. Calkins; Clara Grant and Sister; 
Geo. P. Atwater; Mrs. C. C. Tyler; Mary Crockett; 
Mary E. Langwith and Ragone; Mrs. Helen C, Sherer; 
Jacob S. Sauer; F. A, Grate; Mr. and Mrs. H. 

Botten; Mr. and’ Mrs. H. W. Viemeister ; J. F. O’Brien; 
“Anonymous,”” State College, Pa.; Emily W. Buzley; 


Thomas and Helen Stirrett; Mr. 

lasak and Thos. J. 
son; Lucie G. Igleheart; a 
Pomeroy; Wm. Musson; Mr, and Mrs. W. 
Mrs, James C. Cragun and Mrs. M. J. Casey; } 


and Mrs. L, T. Smith; 


White; A. T. Jenkins; Frances B. Richardson and Ww. 
H. Bagley; Thursday Club of Eldora, Iowa; 
Edsall; Antonio Tremblay; E. F. 


Robinson ; S oteath 
I. D. 


Ricker; O. H. Clark; L. A, Basterly; Dr. and Mrs 


Hitchcock; Chas. A.’ Raine, Jr.; B.'W. Pattenjill; Betty 
Kerr and L. T. Bernstein; Bessie B. Mason; Mrs. J. K. 
esson, Miss. ; Mr. and Mrs. 


Taussig Methodist S. S., W: 
H, Klein; Bessie EL. Houston and Margaret 5, 
Houston; J. W. Lee; Grace R. Keller; Edward Steeles 
Boys’ Class East End Christian Church Bible School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Daniel H. Barr; A. M., M. L., Wm. 
E. Clark; Lessie G. Webb; Beulah M. Leas and Sarah 
C, Leas; Mr. and Mrs. E. lL. Hill; Ida Hammond; Dr. 
. E. Kemerer and S. J. Drumheller ; Marie M. George; 
Mr. and Mrs. Albertson Hicks; A. F. Peirce; ie 
Fuller; Mary Edith and Helen "Edwards: Christ Church 
Rectory, So. Barre, Mass. ; Bowen Grain & Lumber Co., 
Searsboro, Iowa; D. Kir ng: Cc, Villiams; Mrs. J. B 

M Watson; L. G 
Jamison; Mrs. J. H. 
N. 0. Ram- 
S., Hender- 


. Watson and Mrs. M. M. 
Baselton; Mr. and Mrs. R. 8, 
’ Cc. 





. Bower; Mary A, Martin; Dr. 
rdw. Campbell; itary Be Higley and 

F. C. Metzger; irs. nna K, 

A. A. Davis; Biity” a ioning ; Mrs. 
Carl Spurlock; Dr. L. S. B. Robin- 
3; O. B. Dow and Mary FE. Dow; 
. Metcalfe; E. N. Townsenc 5 . 
; S. S. Black and Frien 
Milton E. Lipman; Marie Moore 
M. Thomas; Matilda Cox; S. Jay Teller; 
McDonald; J. G. Bennett; ‘‘Anony- 
Glendale, Cal.; Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Wendelken; 
John G. Hutcheson; Rebecca 8S. Crittenden; Mrs. Mary 
E. Braymen; History Dept. Jarratt H. §S., Jarratt, Va.; 
Howard Chapter No. 122, Royal Arch Masons, Huttig, 
Ark.; Golden West Temple No. 45, Pythian Sisters, San 
Francisco, Cal. ; rs. . Saxby; Mrs. Lora F. Coy 
Edgefield C. P. ‘Church, Nashville, Tenn.; Trinity Chure h. 
Cal.: MecClellond and Carrigan Church of the M. P. 
Church of Odin Circuit, Odin, Ill.; Lafayette 8. 8S., 





R. O. 
and Mrs. R. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jos. 


mous,”’ 


Haynesville, lLa.; Kosciusko Chapter "D. A, q Green- 
wood, S. C.; Richard A. Hull; *‘Anonymous,”’ Toronto, 
Ont., Canad O’Bryon; Kean Bros.; Caroline A, 





Patterson; Mary Langtry: St. John’s Altar Guild, Brett. 
Minn.; C. H. Holly; W. A. Kueny; U. 8. H. 
Hospital No, 26, Greenville, 8S. C.; Jennie 8. 
Greene; D. Cummings; No. Congregational S. 8., No. 
Middleboro, Mass. ; M. Hubbard; Inez Field Damon; 
E. D. Simpkins ; L. D. Hurst; Nellio S. Burwell; Louise 
and Jack Shoup; Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Johns; Frank M. 
Curtis and Loretta K. Curtis ; a 
Sullivan ; Katie Gibson; “In Memory 
Green,”” Johnson, Vt.; Alma Lutz; Dorothy Wolcott; 
Pauline A. Lyman; =e 4 J. and Rev. Jos. Hamilton; 
R. Tulsey ; Walte F. eg Mrs. J. Frank 
Philip E. Coleman, 
R. Gindrat; Dudley 
=. S. Thacker; Mr. and 
8. i Mason; Wm. H. Moore; M. 
Francis Cushing; “Anonymous.” Pedre Migue, ©. Z.; 
“Two Friends’’ from Quarryville, Pa.; Myrta A. 
Lyman; Ruth R. agg Mrs. D. T. ; “Edward 
and Earle,” Chica ; Monsell H. is; Sarah 
Robinson Wiant — % W. BR. Wiant; Mr. and Mrs. John 
mtley, Jr. ; . Jacobs and M. . Jacobs; J. Free- 
man; Frank E. Reader and Jennie N. Reader; Dorothy 


an * + 
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“Your leg may be thin 


R it may be short and fat. 
But whatever shape it is, 
Ivory Garters will fit it trimly and 
truly, holding up your socks per- 
fectly without ever a hint of bind- 
ing. The scientific Ivory construc- 
tion makes it lively and elastic all 
the way ’round—no pads, no dead 
cloth. Ivories are as light as a 
silk sock, and quick and easy to 
clasp. There are no rights and 
lefts to get you mixed up, and no 
metal to rust and eat the fabric. 


Ivory GARTER COMPANY, 






You can wear Ivories loose—they 
can’t slip or skid. The harder 
your socks pull, the better Ivories 
hold. Remember, Ivory Garters 
are patented and cannot be dupli- 
cated. The only way to get the 
genuine is to insist on Ivory Gar- 
ters. My, how delighted your 
legs will be the first day you put 
Ivories on! And after months of 
wear you'll find you like them bet- 
ter still. Say the name firmly and 
plainly—IJvory Garters. 


New Orleans, U. S. A. 
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wish. 





CONOMIC conditions today demand concentration upon sales pros- 
pects with greater directness and frequency than ever before. You 
should develop a mailing list and use it for approaching only those 
whom you know can buy. With an ADDRESSERPRESS this is a very 
easy matter, Because, with any typewriter, your stenographer can 
stencil a selected list of names into Elliott Index Cards—which, forever 
after, will automatically address your circulars, etc., as often as you 


Send for our booklet ‘*“Addresserpressing”’ 
THE ELLIOTT COMPANY, 144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


SS 
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FIRELIGHT 


J UST as the 
warm glow of 
the burning 
log cheers our 
hearts and 
brightens our 
spirits, so a gift 
of jewelry stirs 
our deepest 
feelings with 
delight and ap- 
reciation. Un- 
like the hearth- 
fire which dies 
to garnet em- 
bersand is gone, 
Gifts that Last 
are flames of 
tender senti- 
ment which 
know no ashes. 
Authorized by 
National Jewelers Publicity 


Association 


% 4 


DIAMONDS . PEARLS 
GEMS - JEWELRY 


WATCHES - CLOCKS 














{ SILVERWARE ! 





“M. Smith; Carl hy Mrs. R. A. Canterbury; Virginia 
Hollies ; Marion Bragdon ~_, Chas. E. Bragdon; Mr. 
and Mrs, C. BY Starr; Mrs. T. F. Vaughn; Mr. and 
ii! and Mr. and Mrs, J. M. Hill; W. RB. 
Chittick; Mrs. Allen Brown; Mary M. Kemp; F. L. 
Keck & Co.; J. W. Poe; May Ridgeway ; Alan H. 
Harris, Jr.; Mrs. Wm. B. Given, Jdr.; Christine 
Squire; Mrs. A. D. Dwelle; Jennie B. Harlon and Helen 
Hh Fahrney; Pres! No. Chicago, Ill.; First 
} :'C. S. Friend; E.’ Maud 
L . Porter and Mr. and 
Porter; J. W. Montague ; N. ¥. Johnson; Mr. 
Highland Women’s Bible 
‘Church, East Liberty, Pa.; 
Carolyn E. Willis; R. H. Capron; Ladies’ Aid Society, 
Treadwell, N. Y.; Mrs. Lewis M. Johnson; Cornwell P. 
S., Cornwell, Ky.; Jos. P. and Mary H. Kerr; L. Lewis 
Logan; Division 4-4 of Morris High School and Jennie 
M. Joslin, N. m J C.; Nellie A. Rumsey; L. A. Foote; 
: 0. Bontems; Mr. and Mrs, H. N. 


J. 
tee Mr. i Mrs. Wade Langston ; Jean W. Pearce; 
Pickens; Wm. a a at. L. Maddox and Mrs. 
Lottie E. Morris; A. M. auffer; Mrs. D. Miller; 


St Ohio: Geo. Washington 
Cal.; Harrelson Costume 
Co., ansa aul T. Jones; Dr. R. E. 
Mcintyre; D. W ; A. W. Wallace; Raymond and 
C. O. Maxwell; Dr. | 8. ’ Lindsay; Elizabeth F. Hequem- 
bourg; Mrs. Laura R. Gian and 'M. Gertrude Hart; H. 
R. Hawthorne; Mrs. H. C. Reis; Emma F. Nourse; Fred 
A. Yoakum; J. F. Brown; Edith C, and Clara T. Feld- 
kamp; May C. Cochran; D. Miller; E. D. Brantigam; 
Annie, Tessie and Bessie Shaughiiessy; Geo. H. Fenney; 
Mrs. Hattie M. Lewis; W. H. Elliget; H. W. Stewart; 
Marguerite P. Adriance; Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Clayton; 
Harry C. Berger; Henry Marks; A. McDonnell and _ Lil- 
lian McDonneil; C. M, Allen; Allen Meacham; W. 

West; Edith A, Wadsworth; Faculty of New York Uni- 
versity, N. Y¥.; Frances Filiey ; Cc. E. Clarke; Williams- 
port,”” Williamsport, Pa.; E. F. Westy; E. N. : 
Mrs. Jno. B. Alford; Olig 8S. S., Rewaid, Cal.; 
Remington Co., Baltimore, Md.; Staniey G. Remington 





and W. W. Norman, Baltimore, Md.; Presbyterian 8S. 38., 
Hershey, Neb.; H. J. Burtons Family; E:izabeth Breed; 
Col. H.’ C, Lucks (Men) Bible Class of the First M. E. 


Church S. S., Athens, Ga.; Perry; Carolyn D. 
Trehel; ‘Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Cc. Rexroth; Margaret 
Wolf; J. D. Huber; E. Douglas; S. 8. Class of Meth. 
Chure h, Atwood, Il; Annie B. Lee and Sallie A. Smith; 
. D. Goodwill; John Spencer Bullis; James Rayburn; 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry K. Swartley; Dupuy G. Warrick; 
Eleanor Osborn ; _ Dr. to Sawyer; Ft. Myers Christian 
Ft. Myers, Fla.; Maude Spohn; A. H. 
n; F. L. and K. M. McC. Winn; 
ambridge, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
May P. Brown; Mrs. Chas. H. 
1 Mrs. John Leitzel and John Leitzel; Mrs. R. 
G. Warfield; A. L. Teague; T. J. ers 
W. H. McPherson; Anne Dailey; Mrs. Alex. 
Miller and Mrs, Irene Miller Chamey; O. F. Hills; A. J. 
Brasmanu; Edna 8S. Cole and Ruth O. Dibble; a 
and Mary and Raymond Picard; R. A. 
Sargent and Daughter; Jos. Blabon; Mrs. 
Primary Dept. ane Presby. S. S., Westerville, Ohio; M. 
Coleman; H. Tavey; E. W. Hoyt; Mrs. Alexander 
Lackey and Katharine Moore; Myrtle Johnson; Thos. 
Remington ; L. Morgan; L. L. Swan; Green- 
field Bible Class Halsted St. M. E. Church, Chicago, 
IiL; J. L. Thomas; Clarence A, Budd; Mrs. Frank W. 
Emery; Mrs. Annie Jennings; W. B. Gaines; Mamie and 
Vivian Perkerson; Adele Seem and Charlotte 8.° Svlo- 
mon; Susan B. Maginis; M. Louise Rydell and Chas. 
Johnson; Astor Kensler Johnson; Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
E. Miller; W. J. Spiller; Walter D. Wolfe; W. H. pain: 
Carolyn M. Stewart_and Elsa O. Stewart; W. 
M. D. Showerman, R.N.; Mrs. J. T. Rogers; Juanita 1. 
Floyd; Mrs. John L. Reque; D. W. McMillan =. a 
Allen; Marie C, and Edith G. Wanner; Mrs. J. 
Sabine and Mrs. Janet E. Hutchinson; F. R. Chadick; 
Session of First Presby. Church, Princeton, N. J.; Mrs. 
Cc. C. Crawford; J. W. Hayner and J. L. McCarkle; Book 
Club, Wichita, Kan.; Mary E. and Josephine A. Bayly; 
Mrs. Marie W. Williams; “Some Friends of Children,” 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; Wm. Owen; J. W. Fairbairn; Dr. 
A. E. Turst; E. P. bs ae ae “A Mother of Five 





“Anonymous,” . 
il G. Zimmer; 








Babies,’’ Hanover, Pa. ; A “letcher; W. L. Klocke 
and L. . Sigofoo; Helen J. Mulcahy; “‘A Widow,” 
Cloquet, Minn.; Emma L. Carpenter; The Ringtown 


Branch A, R. C., Rington, Pa.; Mrs. Julius Shumacher ; 
A. C. Van Kirk, D.D.S.; Miss L. M. Connell; Mr. and 
Mrs. Chas. D. Rhoder; Bouchelle Bros. ; Consuelo Alarco; 
Dr. Geo. F. and Agnes M. Sullivan; William A. Elliott: 
Norman W. Cook = Deborah P. Cook; Albert Higson; 
Dr. and Mrs. Theo, C. Corlis; Mark Wade; ‘‘A Friend,” 
Portland, Me.; Les Adamson; Mrs. Jane M. Rice and 
Mrs. Mary 4 Dunton ; James McKeown and Family; 
“An Interested Friend’; Passengers Aboard the 8S. 5S. 
“Comal”; H. L. Prestholat; Grace F. Austin; Amelia M. 
=i Mr. and Mrs. L. ‘A. Ladd; Anne Coe Mitchell; 
Ma . Hall Bible Class of Mapleton Park Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. M. F. Cline; H. W. 
Gidelens; Carolyn M. on ig ¥. 4H. Colby ; A 
Friend,”’ Westboro, Mass.; C. F. Werner, or. ; B 
Siems; Harold A. Loweth a. “Anonymous,” ‘San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; John Dickie; Excelsior Young Peoples 8. 8. 
Class and Mrs. Greene and Elbert W. Greene; F. C. 
Clark; Mrs. G. W. Carter; Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Banks; 
E. Moody; Dr. John Vincent Barrow, Jr., and Carlos 
Wm. Barrow; Mrs. H. E. Wheeler; J. E. McCarter; Ed. 
M. Barrett; Victor Grandquist of Epworth M. E. Church, 
Warren, Pa.; Goodruff Purnell; Mrs. S. H. Chase and 
Emma J. Chase; Graduating Glass of Jos. E. Haynes 
School, Newark, N. J.; Little Town of Falkville, Ala.; 
John Cornwall Fox; Thos. ne MacBride; G. E. Spencer; 
E. L. Stough; G. Hegemar J. Morrison; ‘‘Anony- 
mous,”’ Hempstead, Texas: "Millicent W. Shinn; R. B. 
Ewing; P. J. Cook; Anne M. Lewis; Frances Ogier: 
Sophia Foster; c E. Castle; Samuel Howell; ‘‘Anony- 

Dr. J. Perry Seward; Dr. A. M. 








mous,”” Wichita, eee 

Pierce; W. Vyle > YV. Steddam and G. B. Sted- 

_ Fikenbery ; "Delia Chumard; Woodbine Chapter 
6 BE. 8., Pemberville, Ohio; Dr. J. B. Beeson; 

i illite M. ‘Williams. 


$19.75—Nappanee High School, Ind. 

$19.70—Oscar Meek. 

$19.39—Twelve-year-old Boys, Wilmette, = 
$19.28—Baptist S. S., New Badeh, Tex 

$19.20—Mrs. Walter Perkins Welch. 

$19.00 each—Community Xmas Tree, Woodlake, Tulare 
County, Cal.; Mrs. M. L. Hogshead and Twin Sons; 
Walnut Blvd. Baptist Church S. 8., Kansas City, Mo. 
$18.99—Lee St. Baptist Church, Valdosta, Ga, 
$18.84—Presbytertan S. S., Wappinger Falls, N. Y. 
$18.75 FE. Sunday School, Marquette, Kan. 
$18:88 King’ Daughters’ Class, M. E. Church, 
ley, Cc 

s18. 39” “Highland Chapel Church, Ridgetop, Tenn. 
$18. S., Sheffield, Iowa. 

$18. 25—Lake "inn P. Schools, La wa! Arthur, N. M. 


Gree- 


18.20— W. Cc. A., Tucculum, Ten 

18.00 ptFe —C. B. and Z. Whaley; Taylorsville Chap- 
ter No. 115, Taylorsville, N. C.; 12th St. Church of 
Christ, Bowling Green, Ky.; Palmyra S. 8., Frederick- 


town, Ohio; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ No Reformed 
Church, Woodstock, Va.; Presby. Church of Allertown, 
Il.; ond _ N. Y. Furniture Co., Shreve- 





$17.85 foly Frrinity Episcopal Church, Madisonville, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
$17. 75 each—-Bethany Lutheran Church, Montoursville, 


Pa.; Grace Church, Passaic, N. 














q. aa ye ——— Church, Ovid, ‘Mich, 
2. Craw 


31730 eH Norman Lee, Victor E. Madsen, Jos, 
N. Stohl, Henry Frogley; S. S. Class, Cleveland, Qhio: 
Baptist Church of Marissa, Ill.; Mandate M. EK. Sunday 
School, Pa.; Bates Methodist ‘Church, Moyock, N. ¢.; 
First Presby. Church, Mt. Carmel, 
17.46—S. D. Lee High School, 
$7. 41—Maitiand High School, 
17.28—First Cong. 8S. S. of Geerguiowii, Mass., 
hill, Mass. 
$i7.27—First. Reformed Epis. Church, 
17.25—Como School, Como, Mont 
17.21—Harpster High School, Onio. 
17.18—Turners Falis High School, Turners Falls, Mass 
17.03—Lyons Falls Public Schovis, N. Y. 
$17.00 each—Wadsworth Township Centralized School, 
Wadsworth, Ohio; Myrtle Jamison; R. E. Paxton; Mabel 





1. 
bn mere Ohio, 
Haver- 


Tuckahoe, N, Y, 


Hermsmeyer ; Rural School Districts of Town of Candor, 
N. Y.; LeRaysville High School and Grades, LeRays 


Voight; Jno. I. Miller; Mrs. W. J. 
Fannin and Mr. and Mrs, L, 


ville, Pa.; Waiter W. 
Crowder, Mrs. John 
Conwell, 
i6.82—Waldron Baptist S. S., Ark. 
16.66—Men’s Literary Club, Carrington, N. D. 
16.63—Congregational S. 8, Lock, Ohio. 
16.50 each—Paul H. Voegeli and Family; 
Year English Class, Hammondsport High School, 
Union 8. 8., Spring Creek Township, Gary, Minn. 
$16.45—Union Service, Cannondaie, Conn. 
$16.35—Fannett Towuship H. S,, Dry Run, Pa, 
$16. a. Union §8. S., ‘Ohio. 
$16.29—Jr. Red Cross a 2 Mason 
Some Pree, Front Royal, 7 
each—Town of Clarksen, mw Gs 
High “School, Okla 
$16.05— Literary Digest Clubs Freshman Engiis! 
H. S8., Kirksville, Mo. 
$16.00 each—Wm. E. Kramer; Christian Science §, §,, 


Fourth 
N.Y. 


Academy and 
Tishomingo 


1 Classes, 


Ravenna, Ohio; Slizabeth Shoemaker; xl =6Cross of 
Coitsville, Lowellville e, Ohio; Butler High Se hool, Van 
dalia, Ohio; Prescott Consolidated School, Iowa; Mr. 


Geo. L. Porter; Dr. H. Allen Whisler; 
Shaker Heights High School, 
Carder; K. M. Filicklen; Dr. J. Tayior and 
Atlee and May A. Middleton; Lutheran 8, 
view, Ind.; Woman’s Culture Club, Axtell, } 
ee 
each—J. W. Chadwick; Litera 8 
Albany High School, Ala ee 
$15.722—M. E. S. 8. in Wagner, S. D. 
$15.71—Congregational S. S,, Longton, Kan. 
$15.70—Collection by John D. Luke, Bay City, Ga 
$15.66—Lincoin School, Cajon City, Coio. 
$15.50—Ciemville S. S Ss. 
-Summer County High S., Por 2 
33:12 pet noni in East Barre, ee ane 
i5.12—Elizabeth D. Anderson and Monica B, , 
$15.10—Mrs. J. V. Dodge, — 
$15.00 oach—Roscoe RK. Koch; Percy B. Ruhe; D. B 
Greene; Jwia Dilzer and Motuer; Eiizabeth C, Ferguson: 
‘Mrs. E. C. D.,’’ Edgartown, Mass.; Mr. and. Mrs. 
Robert 8S. Cruttenden; thool 33, Buffalo, 
Sh Mr, and Mrs. a Meeker; Maria 8, 
Chandler; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ Cincinnati, Ohio; Teachers and 
Pupils of Marshail School, Eureka, Cal. ; "Roscoe Woods; 
BF. More; Oscar Doty; Lebanon Baptist 8S. S., Hempie, 
Me.; Frank Samuelson ; I. H. Griever; J. B. Heafer aud 
L. B. Heafer; Mrs. xz 8. McDowell; A. FF. 
Christmas Service Offering of Fairfield, Pa: Dr. W. W. 
Cox; Geo, E, Leach; Paul V. Cary; Mrs. 8 J. Robert- 
son and Mrs. J. W. Howard; Carrie W. Timberlake; z 
©. MeDowell and G, L. Armstrong; Roy H. Neff; L. 
Ward; High School Classes, Caldwell, Idaho ; The i 
Famiy; BF. C. Dimitt and Sister; “M. A. B.,’’ Spring- 
fieid, Ill.; Lena Chapman; J. . Holder; Caroline Cc 
Hightcopp: Mae Newcomer; Dr. and Mrs. J. . Aird: 
H. B. Ferry; St. John’s Church School, Boulder, Colo.: 
Union 8. S. and Friends, Hillsboro, N, Mex. ; ; Mrs, Edna 
Sauer, C, L. and Loduska Hays and Mr. and Mrs, R 
Ww. Yarwood ; Mrs. C. N. More; Mrs, Henry Warrum and 
Mrs. Raiph Chappel; Dr. Chas. C Robinson; Gustine 
Presbyterian Church, Gustine, Cal.; Marguerite and 
Sallie Resor; Charlotte Thompson; Mrs. Emma Allen; D. 
Harley: Mrs. G. R. Moyer; C, i. Dickinson ; Anna H. 
James; E. 8S. Spalding; Ozelle Consor; J. locker; 8. 
Cc, Stewart ; W. G. Johnson and “Cash”; Mrs. Emily 
Timmons; A, T. Doremus and Idell P. Dorcas: Cora B. 
Reed; Louise McLean; Carl A. Eckman ; Maynard C. 
Robinson ; A. P. Rapp; J. W. Trimble Co.; Miss Broady’s 
Group Hq. s., Knoxville, Tenn.; Wm. B. Reed; Mrs. W. 
W. Worden and Dorothea T. Worden ; Mr. and Mrs. F. 
J. Mathews; Rev. J. C. Rupp; Mabel Evans; Ruther 
Glen Meth. 8S. S., Va. ; W. F. Swaliow, E. M. Large 
and Edythe G. Largé; Chure h of Good Shepard, Green- 
wood Lake, N. Y.; Susan A. Rose; Elmer D. Ross; Mr. 
and Mrs. Agnew Demarest and Family; G. H. Thomas: 
&. C. Brunner; Hebron Class Zion Reformed §8. 
York, Pa.; Mrs. H. Etterheimer and Fred L. Blum; 
N. M. Clark; Primary » 3 
M. R. Snendsen ; 
8. 8. Merriman ; 
Rizor; W. E. 
Brigham City, me 


Seventh Grade of 
Cieveiand, Onio; W. H, 



















Gr ade 7 Public 











. i y i . Tayior; Rev. 
William P. Matthews Family; C. B. 
Durborrow; The Kindergarten Club of 
Daisy L. Miller; Robert Tomlin- 
son and J. R. Pu >. Jeffers; C. L. McKenzie; 
Mr. and Mrs. E. ri wr atson; Sunday School at Rainbow, 
. Smillie; Marion 1 1ompson Funk; Mrs. 
Bennett and Meriam Bennett; hey an F. Dow; 
Volkamn and Mrs. Mary E. Philli D. 8S, Van 


Grundy ; Se huck’s Market, _, oe C3 es. J 
Wheeler; “A Friend,’”’ Westwood, N. J.; Margaret Kel- 
logg; aN Christian Missionary,’’ Santa Isabel, Porte 
Rico; Melchings Progressive Cigar Store, Steubenville, 


Ohio; Montgomery ee 1; ‘william A. Justice; Ruth 8. 
Hopkins; Mr. and Mrs. D. Fores Kemp; Mrs. F. W. 


and Dorothea Romer ; allie Walshe; 5. F. Rohrbaugh & 


Co., Hanover, Pa.; Edith M. Waddock; E. V. Mullen- 
ne aux; H. V. Pennepacker; Mr. and Mrs. Cc. W. Bean 
“Anonymous,” Buffaio, N. Y¥ Bethany Meth. C Reon i 


Fort Lee, N. J.; H. J. Mulder; Raymond H. Tulga; 
Dr. P. E. Whiffen; Helen W. Leet t; Frank T. i 
ham; Ruth Nicholson; Reno F, Mussey; G. B. Williams; 
W. 8S. Hunter; Miss C. M. Russell and Helen W. C. 

is; Mrs. E, M. Cook; C, L. Beach; B. L. Young; 
Mrs. Clara Rice and Pupiis; a We Ww. 
Candage & Son and Nina Candage Burke; 





Engr trom 


Poultry Farm, Inec.; Constant Southworth; John A. 
Thuma; “A Friend,”’ Sitka, Kan.; Jane A. Tipping; Dr. 
Wilkin B. Stevens; Lenora F. Graham; H. L. Kennedy; 


Mrs. James W. Ridaut; W. Kantner; The Hardy 
Family of Wilbraham, Mass. : . Gates; Dr. Serafina 
F. C hiarulli ; Mrs. Lina B. Brancher; George W. Sanders; 
“A Friend,’ ar Vt.; B. F. Ristim; Margaret L, 
Shafer; Mildred 8S. illis ; Cedar Springs High School, 
Mich.; Harry w. Yeomaon ; W. G. Schanck; “A 
Musician,’’ Pinehurst, . C.; Presby. S. S., Saranac 
.; Pupils of Gentes St. School, Fostoria, 0.; 
“Zabniser ; Mr. and Mrs. L. Rudledge gt Coe 








Lake, 
G. B. 


Yearwood; Slayton; Sarah Blakely; J. 4 Me- 
Cravery; Chichester S. S., N. Y¥.; Eva T. ‘Allen; Geo. F, 
Bromley ; Anderson; Ellen Berry; Ralph and 


Astrid Holmboe; 0. E. Painter; Mrs. L. D, Beaver and 
Mrs. Chas .A, Towne; J. Monroe Shaw; W. G. Ejisemann; 
Mary F. Fuller; Frank E,. Ludlum; Christopher Glenney; 
Mrs. W. Bryan Smith; Nellie and Emma Meals; Mrs. 
Ethel V. Z. Walling; Carl Kijelgaard and Peter W inther; 
Oliver C,. Wilbur; Prof. » 8 WwW. Goodhue Robinson 
Spencer; Mary Bray; : ie and Brother’; Mrs. Ines 
G. Bowman; Eugene CC. Ha “A Couple of Actors,” 
N. Y. C.; W. H. Me Ardie: " are. N. G. Archer and 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Paint Engineering 


UR Engineers will put their 

typewritten recommenda- 

vat tions on your desk, as applied, 

either to the finishing of your 

S| product, or the maintenance of 
your factory property. 


This service, at the disposal of 
manufacturers in all lines, gives 
them the opportunity of buying 
paint and varnish materials on a 
basis of results, not merely on 
price per gallon. 


PATTON-PITCAIRN DIVISION 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
Engineering Department 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


















































“A Drop 


of Prevention” 


Keep a bottle of New-Skin in 
the medicine chest at home, 
in your desk, in your handbag. 


New-Skin forms an antiseptic 
protection over little skin in- 
juries which keeps out the 
germs and assists in the heal- 
ing process. 


15c. and 30c. 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 


**Never Neglect a Break inthe Skin” 


At all Druggists. 








Cuticura Soap 
Complexions 


Are Healthy 


Scap.01 Clogmeent. Mment.Talcum 2. Fy Lg gtr ty 














Delicious Syrup 


Here’s.the very finest of 
table syrups for hot 
cakes, waffies and bis 

it. The pure unadul- 
terated juice of Louisi- 


ana sugar cane as differ- 
ent in taste as its 
package is distinctive in 


appearance. Not to be 
had at dealers. Send 
one dollar and receive this individual 
package by prepaid parcel post. 
Strawberry Growers Selling Co., Inc, 
Hammond, Louisiana 
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BIRDS, BEASTS AND TREES 
Continued 











ANIMAL PETS ON AN AFRICAN FARM 

WHITE man alone in Africa, with only 

black human faces around him, is 
likely to become extraordinarily fond of 
the few domestic animals he has, says 
Llewellyn Powys, who has recently come 
to this country from British East Africa. 
Among his friends were an impala, a 
species of antelope, and a baby baboon, 
both of whom he captured. His acquain- 
tanee with the former began early one 
morning when he saw a herd of impala 
bounding away from him, leaving a young 
one lagging behind. It seemed to be lame, 
and Mr. Powys gave chase, and caught it. 
In the New York Evening Post he says: 

Once in my hands, it remained quiet. 
I put it on my saddle and rode slowly 
home to the house in which I lived. My 
negro cook was astonished at seeing what 
I earried and still more astonished when 
I assured him that I had not brought it 
back for the purpose of making it into soup. 

I put it behind a hurdle in the corner 
of my little room and after my breakfast 
fed it with milk uut of a Worcestershire- 
sauce bottle. The little creature drank 
readily, and after each draft would make 
a faint bleat of gratitude. 

I fed it like this for several days, until, 
in fact, it came to know me quite well. 
It used to give me the greatest delight, 
when I got back from my farm work, to 
hear it calling as it caught the sound of 
my ponies’ hoofs outside. It was certainly 
the most perfect little thing to look at. 
Fawn-colored, with the eyes of a gazelle, 
tender and deep. Its ears were long and 
ve~y sensitive, never still for a moment. 
It.. little feet, the most delicate and en- 
trancing things you could possibly im- 
agine, exquisitely designed, dainty with 
the daintiness of acorns or sea-shells. 

I was soon able to take the hurdle away 
so that it could play and dance about all 
round my house and round my kitchen 
outside. My dogs from the first recognized 
that it was for some reason privileged and 
made no attempt to worry or kill it. 

Tony’s story began with a tragedy. His 
mother had been shot, and he was found 
clinging to her back, and was brought to 
Mr. Powys by a native. Altho his mother 
had been shot, Tony was found still clinging 
to her back, and the writer continues: 

It was the furriest, quaintest little thing, 
with perfectly shaped, infinitesimal hands; 
it was covered all over with black fluff. 

That evening it would take no food, 
but remained quite silent. I began to 
fear it was going to die, as so often happens 
with forest things when they are taken 
captive. However, I put a little belt 
around its waist and tied it with a piece 
of string to the leg of my camp-bed. 

The next morning I was awakened 
by the most bewitching chatter; it had 
evidently decided to make friends. 

I gave it milk and it drank until its 
little body grew as round as a bottle. 
From that moment it gave its heart to 
me. We were never separated. It would 
ride all day long on my saddle and when 
I was in the house stay clinging to me 
under my coat, its little hands holding 
to the pocket. At meals its head would 
eome peeping out of its hiding-place and 
I would feed it on dainty bits. 
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Shows simple and scientific’ 
methods of keeping all kinds 
of business records, in loose- 
leaf books. 
Send for Our 144-Page 
FREE Book 







It's FREE for the asking and is full 
of helpful information on record- 
keeping for office, factory and store. 
Write today. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Loose-Leaf and 
Bound Record-Keeping Devices 


1147 Stone Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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INVITES YOU 


To share the infinite variety 
of pleasures which make 
outdoor life an every-day 
joy in Florida's largest and 
livest city. 

A Gift, Handsome Book 
“Jacksonville Aziz’’ 
Describes water sports, mo- 
toring, tennis, golf, hunting, 
fishing and other forms of 
recreation the city offers 
Write today for copy. 
CITY ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Room 10D, City Hall Jacksonville, Florida 


—-FLORIDA-— 


Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled highlands 
will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether wish- 
ing land or an orange grove, desires the best. 
Write for book of actual photographs and learn 
how you can own your own grove on easy pay- 
ments. BOARD OF TRADE, 103 Trade Avenue, 
Fruitland Park, Florida. 






























FLORIDA. FARM 


600 acres productive, high dry hardwood land, 360 acres cul 
tivated. Wire fences, fine 8-room house, bath nd electric 
light. Good farm buildings—with or without dairy, machin- 
ery, stock and crops. Beautiful country home and productive 
farm. Near railroads. Attractive price and terms. 

PARKER PAINTER, Owner OCALA, FLORIDA 


UNLIMITED SHAVES from one good safety blade 
whether new or old by using 
our Stroppers. Big Four for Gillette; Multiblade for 
Gem and other one-edged blades. Strops like the barber. 
Satisfaction assured or money refunded. By mail insured. 
Big Four $3.60, Multiblade $2.60. Agents wanted. 
BREZAL, Inc., 160 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 





The Universal Paint 


Especially suitable for 
porches, floors and walls 


Durable,dependable 
dries hard overnight 
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Children; Katherine Fain; Mrs. Kk. W. White; Geo. L, 
Blew; Baptist S, 8,, Atoka, Okla. ; Mrs. Dora E, Ridge- 
way; Mrs. Isabell Tedford; Center Township High Se, 
Celina, Ohio; John Quayle, Jr.; The B. L. M. Class, 
Westfield, N. Y.; Ethel Cordes | John Smith; Wm. C: 
on 


s . Wade; A 

sell and Family; ary W. Ander: on; F. E. Brookings; 

3 - Geir? First United Presby. Church, Lisbon, 
M75 Wm. H. C. Higgins. 

$14.67—-Norwegian Evang. Free Church, Superior, Wis. 
14.50 each— American History Class of the Farmers- 

viie (Tex.) High School; The Twentieth Century Club, 

Sealy Lake, Pa.; Houstonia Baptist S. S., Houstonia, 


$14. 41—Norwood Presby. S. 8., Ohio. 

$14.20—The Girls of Camp Millerest, emia g Pa, 
$14.00 each— Employees of Bastian-. “Mor rley Co.. La 
Porte, Ind.; The Ladies’ Society of Highland University 
Presby. Chureh, Austin, Tex; Mrs. F. M. and Clare 
Butier, Rage my Daffner and. Mrs, Leathers; Buffalo 
Lodge No. 30, Knights of Pythias, Grangeville, Idaho; 
H. ,Peems J. J. Yoder. 


$14.2 8—M. KE. 8S. S. of Kelloggsville, N. Y. 
.3.60—L atients, Gi oe Sanitarium, Cal. 
$13:55—W. H. M, Wo 


$13.50 each—Wiliam “Sanford; Oo. L. ger High 
Fiyers Jr. Boys’ Class Vance Memorial 8, 8., Echo 
Point, Wheeling, W. Ca. 

«3.38—First Presbyterian Church, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 

13.25—Bart High School, Quarryvilie, Pa 

13.00 each—Roiand P, Kredel; T. T. Cassel; Yokima 
Truth Center, Wash.; W. and Mildred Barnes; Mrs, 8. 
E. Beckwith and Daughter ; Mrs. W. B. Abrens and 
oe rh Bob Arthur and Heien Dearborn; Baptist, 
Methodist and Presby. Churches, Carmel, N. ¥.; Hunt- 
ington Beach Nurseries, Huntington Beach, Cal.; First 
Presby. Church, Burlington, Iowa, and Sarah E. Shedd; 
‘A Community Contribution,’’ Milwood, W. Va.; Sorosis 
Society of St. Paul's Swedish Lutheran Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Margaret B. Walker; A. S. MeNew; E 
loyees of Music Dept. D. H. Holmes Co., New Or- 
leans, La.; A. Dahlin and Ernest Rudeen and F. W. 
Schroeder and Hugo Chelsan 

$12.95- L. and J. B. ‘Algive. 

$12.91—Presby. 8. S., New Market, Ky. 
$12.85—Students of the Southeastern Normal, Durant, 











$12.80—Congregational S, S., Morenci, Mich. 
12.79-—Holyoke M. E. Sunday 8., Holyoke, Minn. 
12.75—Edith Class of Christian Church, Columbia, Mo, 
12.65—No. Manchester Union 8. S. Manchester, Ia. 
12.60 each—Mrs, D. C. Jones; First Baptist 8. S. 
Yukon, Okla. 
$12.52—Children’s Grades I-VI, Lisbon, N. H. 
$12.50 each—-Mrs. Alice C. Brown; Layson Voorhees: 
Richard MecDivvitt; Rev. and Mrs. M. R. Gibson and 
Mrs. Annie B. Baird; Gallatini School, Downey, Cal. 
Master Vance Edward quink: Lyle E. Tuthill;’ Henry 
Mounger; Marissa P. 2 Marissa, IlL; Dr. Fontaine 
B. Moore; Mrs, aee J. Hirst. 
$12.47—North Bennington Jr.,-Sr. High School, Col- 
a a Conn, 
Lt 


. F.C. Carroll. 
$12.40 le W. Harbaugh, 
$12.25—Coalbush €hurch, Coalbush, Ind 
$12.20 each—R. Lee Menz:; Mr, and Mrs. L. W. Belt 
and Family. 
$12.14—Nancy Joan Ostrye. 
$12.13—Boys of Camp Namaschaug, Wash., D. C. 
12.10—Butts Road P. S., Hickory, Va. 
12.00 each—Caroline B. "Zachy ; Martin N, Wyckoff; 
%. Harpe: Mrs. M. J. Richards; Julia Grothans: 
“Anonymous,”’ Baltimnte, .; Alonzo H. Mudge; 
T. Smith and Mrs. Elva Edwards: 
“Rolsnd Park, Md.; West Eaton M, E. 
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Lorena F. Lewis; 
“In Her Memory,” 






I 
8. 8., New Frankfort Cong. Church and 8S. §8., 
8. Dak.; 1 History Dept., Central High School, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Emmanuel Church, Webster Groves, 


fo.; W. H. Wovodwell; Baptist Church, Jackson Sum 
mit, Pa.; Seymour High School, Seymour, Conn.: Robt 
J. Brown; Helen Johnston Nold; Geo. A. Murphy; Foun 
tain Green Presby. Church, Fountain Green, Ill.; M. G. 
cag nee J. F. Ickes; H. A. Smyth and Mrs. Frances 
0. Smy Mrs. F. A. Holley; H. H. and Mrs. H. H. 
and Helen D. Kingsley; Helen F. ; and 
. L. Page; H. B. Jones; Mrs. £ ) y; Hen 
neon; Georgiana L. Spalding; Mrs. Geo. .S. Bloss; 
ommunity of Brandon, Mo.; ‘‘In Memory of,”’ Leitch 
fold. Ky.; Jansen Ryerson; Mrs. J. F. Welsh and D. E, 
Kelly; Mrs. Hilda oni A. Sede ae 
Spitzer; Jessie B. . Lenfert; Mrs. E. 
Montague; Supt. and Pupils of 8. S., Georgetown, Tenn. ; 
Mrs. C. I. McKee Good; R. W. Faulkner: 
Berean Bible Class First Baptist Chure h, Detroit, Minn. 
Mrs. Mary E. Kerr, Henry and Ella Kerr; Gregory S. S. 
Gregory, Ark. ; M. A. Britton; Derry Presby. Church, 
Hershey, Pa.; V. C. Rictor. 

$11.80—F. Wilcox. 

} D. Ward. 

$11.70—First Presby. Church, Two Harbors, Minn. 
$11.60—Corning Free Academy, N. Y 
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$11.55—LaBelle High School, LaBelle, Mo. 

$11.50 each—H. C. Rischpater; G. R. O. W. Class 
—_ Church, Pigeon, Mich.; Mr. and Mrs. E. O. Me- 
‘owen and Family; The New Era Movement of the 
Presby. Church in the U. S. A.; The Elgin ‘‘Monitor.’’ 
$11.48—George E. Kenny. 

$11.40 each—Children and Teachers of Primary, Inter- 
mediate Grades, Elem. School, Moorhead State Normal 
School, Minn.; Reedsville High School, Reedsville, Pa. 
$11.35 Pupils of North High School and Grace L. 
Hauser, Des Moines, Yowa. 

$11.24—Central esby. S. S., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

‘$11.14—Public School and Sunday School of Yellow 


$11.0--H. B. Jones and Mrs. Mary Hannon, 
$11.09—W. F. Hardison. 
$11.00 each— matormes 
Frances Bliss; 
Hull, Iowa; E 


_ 


















S. of Ulster Park, N. Y. 

Cc, L. Beach and = ite a 
. and Mrs. w. 
Bowen; Mautie E. alle ” Mrs. 
Helen G. Sanford and Lillias - 








Sanford; W: D. Moyer; R. L. Thompson; Mrs. 8. 
Walton; Mrs. Eliz: 2 ; William L. ly; J. 
Turner; Kitty ‘M. B. H.’’ and ‘ M. iu! 
Georgetown, Mass S. 8S. -of the F net ( ee al 










Chureh, Urbana, Ill.; Mr. 4 Li 
M. P. 8. 8., So. Valley, N. Y.; Mrs. a A. Phillips; 
Teachers and Matron of Bircher School, St Louis, Mo.: 
M E. Brothers; Pleasant Grove Church, Spindale. 
N. C.; Dr. Paul . BSiberts; A. A. Alley; Big Wook! 
oung People’s Class, Wheaton, Ill.; Mrs. anes w. 
Stewart; Mrs. E. M. Cobban; Mrs. W. E. Whitt 
$10.84—Bible Story Hour, ‘Friendly ‘House Settlement, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

10. Mrs. F. R. Slaughter. 

and Mrs. H. P. Conway. 

each—H. H. Dudley; J. E. Weatherall; ‘In 
Memory Lt. Norman L. Ohnsorg, Redding, Cal.; Enter- 
tainment in Nora, Til. 

$10.67— Mrs. Robe ert Bond, 

10.65—Dr. R. L. Rollis. 

10.55 cach —Farmer John; S. A, Owens 

10.50 each—E. D. Houston; Junior Dept. of the Vine- 
ville Baptist = ‘., Macon, Ga.; Ida Baker and Laura 
Cannon; 3 and Mrs. H. C. Davenport ; “*Anonymous,”” 
Crafton, Pa.; Margaret. Briscoe; J. F. Nicholson; Hart- 
ley S White and Family Margaret J. Goddard; W. J. 

ison; J. E. Brockelsby; Goshenvilie S. S., Goshen- 
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Electric or 
hand power 





Above is a photograph showing a section of an oil ware- 
) omen ne with Economy Storage Racks. At the left 
is a drawing showing how one man is able to handle heavy 
drums of oil, lifting them to the highest tier with ease. 





ore Space in the Same Place 


OW to get more space to pile the increasing stock 
without building a new warehouse was the problem 
here. To pile the barrels higher and still keep them all 


accessible was impossible on the old plan. 


Economy Storage Racks brought an easy solution. 
The two pictures tell the story. Today the barrels are 
tiered three and four high, and every tier is as easily 
accessible as if it were the only one. 


With the Economy Portable Elevator the barrels are 
lifted to the top by one man and quickly rolled into place. 


Whether your product is packed in barrels, drums, 
boxes, bales or any other form, the Economy System 
should be of unusual interest to you. Our booklet, 
“Economy in Storage,” illustrates several ways in which 
this system saves space, labor and time, not only in 
storage practice but also in manufacturing processes, in- 
stallation of heavy machinery, etc. This booklet is 
sent free on request. 











The ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY = How much 


ECONOMY 2639 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S. A. space are YOU 


SYSTEM BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO wasting ? 


ECONOMY 
ORTABLE ELEVATORS 


and STORAGE RACKS 
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John T. oO’) -: Geo. ae 

Roovart ; A 
Stewart; 

. L, Arbogast; a 

Kugene H, Pitts; Mrs. Cordeiia Thayer; 

Bond; Dr. W. 


A 
Conklin ; 
. * Bel 
Pies and Ouivo ‘price; Mn. 
Francisco, 


Smith; 


» a 
Park Luce; | 
Porto Wilco: Eleanor 'B, Bont! 


Alice 








and Beatrice 
Conner; Dr. F. 

Smail Bridge Club, 
Winifield 


Vandestadt; 
S. Patterson; 


& Schoeppe; 


Oasis, 








Arthur T. 


Fact ler Club of Marion, 
Ramsdell; 


Cedar High § 
. Peterson; 


Jessie K. Kinsley; 





Eva Mc ee Pog Chas. 
—o 4 Thompson; Man 


A. Noble; 
James ; Robert ‘Homan; 





; Tonic c hapter won OE 


Oklahoma Div. 


Lutsenia; Hazel aos 
James Spurlock and Family; M. Mari 
Freeman Stratton and Nellie Strattoe 
Arthur B. 
7eo. L. Beaver; Mary Campbell ‘Hill; M L 


Lyda E, 








and Mrs. 
Moller; Robt. 
H. Wells; b a 
L. P. Goodwin; 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Just a step—by the ““Problem Method’’—to the Better Position 


You’re the Man We Want! . 


D° you know the thrill of those 
words—the sudden disclosure 
of the big new job, opened up to 
you because you have érained your- 
self to swing it? 


Do you realize that the odds are far 
and away in favor of the man who 
builds for success on systematic 
training? 


The “Secret” of Business Progress 


“Show me a young man or young 
executive, says Charles M.Schwab, 
“who, in addition to applying him- 
self whole-heartedly to his work, is 
utilizing his spare hours to improve 
his education, and I will have no 
hesitation in saying, ‘There’s a man 
who will make good and go far.’” 


“I want fellows who know their 
business from cellar to roof,” writes 
General Coleman Dupont, head of 
the. vast Equitable enterprises and 
nationally known as an executive. 
“The man who ceases to study and 
learn ceases to advance.” 


“Without painstaking study,” ad- 
vises Percy H. Johnston, president 
at thirty-eight of the great Chemical 
National Bank of New York, “no 
man can hope to attain the highest 
reaches of his profession. Perhaps I 
can speak with unusual sincerity on 
this subject because I religiously 
devote four or five whole evenings 
every week to study.” 


Why not put yourself on this same 
road tosuccess —the road which men 
like Schwab, Dupont and Johnston 
travel? Why drift when the man 
who directs works fewer hours in 


the long run, at tasks he /ikes, for 
much more money? 


Every barrier falls before the man 
who analyzes what he needs and 
systematically acts to get it! 


Success Only for “Self-Starters” 


Men know this truth, yet the vast 
majority of them fail to ACT! 


Have you been postponing—always 
postponing the day when you will 
set yourself to the task of making 
sure your advancement? 


During 3 months’ time, 1,089 La Salle 
members reported salary increases re- 
sulting from training under the La Salle 
Problem Method totaling $889,713, an 
average increase per man of 56 per cent. 


Every day’s delay postpones the larger 
income you are capable of earning, the 
greater success you can command when 
you have the training. Resolve today to 
make an end to this habit of deferring; 


be a “self-starter” — and first of all get 
the facts! k 

Two booklets will give them to you. 
“The La Salle Problem Method,What 
It Is and How It Works” explains the 
exclusive La Salle method by which 
thousandsofmenand women havebeen 
able to qualify within a comparatively 
few months for positions of greater ex- 
ecutive responsibility—at greater pay. 
“LaSalle Successes in Every State” 
gives the names and addresses of the 
1,089 La Salle members who won pro- 
motion and tells how each of them 
cashed in on LaSalle training. 

You need these booklets; they point 
the way to bigger incomes, greater 
success—and we will send them free. 


If you are through with the postpon- 
ing habit, resolve TODAY to win the 
rewards of business training—and 
show that you mean it by marking, 
clipping and mailing the attached 
coupon wow. It is your key to a 
greater future. 


em em ee mw ewe ee ee ee em mam 


Dept. 152R, Chicago, Illinois 


im Higher Accountancy: 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the La Salle Prob- 
lem Method of Training in the course and service marked with an X 
below; also the booklets, ‘‘La Salle Successes’* and ‘“Ten Years* 
Promotion in One,”’ all without obligation to me. 
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Training for positions as Auditor, 
Comptroller, Public Accountant 
Cost Accountant, etc. 


Om, 
Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree, 
CJ Commercial Law: 
Reading, Reference and Consul- 
tation Service for Business Men. 


Banking and Finance: 


Training for executive positions 


CJ Personnel and Employment 
Management: 
Training for Employers, Employ- 
ment Managers, Executives, In- 
dustrial Engineers. 


Efficiency: 


CJ Busi d ion: 0 
Training for Official,Managerial, —J Fore 
Sales and Executive positions. 


in the direction and 
handling of industrial forces — for 
Foremen, Sub-foremen, Contract- 
ors, Shop Superintendents, etc. 


Expert Bookkeeping: on effective speech for Ministers; 
O Training for position of Head CJ ier eae... Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Bookkeeper. spondent, Mail Sales Director and Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 


executive letter-writing positions. [7 Cc. P. A. Coaching for 
in Banks, Financial Institutions, oO Industrial Management 


Training for Production Mana- CT Commercial Spanish: 
gers, Department Heads, and all 

those desiring training in the 48 
factors of efficiency. 


EE hk S ote ohne ib och Deed Present Position. .... 


Traffic Mai 


ement — 

ign and Domestic: — 
Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic Manager. 


CO Modern Foremanship: CJ Business English: 


Training for Business Correspond- 
ents and Copy Writers. 

[—] Effective Speaking: 

— Training in the art of forceful, 


Advanced Accountants: 
In preparation for State Board 
and Institute Examinations. 


Training for position as Paste 
Correspondent with Spanish- 
speaking countries. 


ee te 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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How Peabody Service 
Increases the Value of 
Coal Property Investments 


By placing these resources at 
your dis 


Experience based on 37 years’ 
successful management and 
ownership of large bituminous 
mines in virtually all important 
fields— 


Facts and data on markets, 
methods and organization, 
gathered and tested by the 
broad scope of our own organ- 
ization— 


Economies of a large buying 
power and the facilities for dis- 
tribution and sales built upon 
our annual sale of millions of 
tons. 


Our contact with the problems 
of Financing, Operating and 
Selling often enables us to 
indicate the means of great sav- 
ings, or replace departments 
costly to single companies by the 
economies of a service main- 
tained on a large scale basis. 


Write for Coal Property 
Management Booklet 


COAL COMPANY 
Founded 1883 
332 So. Michigan Ave. - - CHICAGO 
Operating 36 bituminots mines in 11 fields with 
annual capacity of 18,000,000 tons 














A 7% Investment 
That Paid 12% 


OW this happened makes a mighty 
interesting story, not only for every 
‘investor, but for every one who can set 
aside even small sums regularly. 
Write us today and learn how every 
investcr concerned in this instance, 
received 12% interest. 


GLMILLER & © 


52 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA. GA. 
First—The Investor’s Welfare 














Higher Interest Rates 


Owing toa general advance in interest 
rates, we shall fora short time at least, 
be able to get Seven Per ———, for —_ 
customers on First Mo 
We i Haat you take advan sof 
ions = at the hi doy Faded 
~~ a 
offering. Write for Loan List No. 


Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Snieae 











Just the Thing for the Garden Lover 


A fascinating new book, designed to guide the energies of 
mer and to remind the more advanced crafts- 
man of details which he may have overlooked, is 


PRACTICAL AMATEUR GARDENING 
= a. 8. THOMAS, World Famous eee on Gardening 
iuthor of * round the Year in the 
Ga: irden,” 
This book, as dl iitte 8 “et th practical. 
It deals with ele matters, = A those on 
which amateurs ‘coually ask advice, covering the whole 
range of me — - -} hardy house flowers, trees 
and shrubs, fruits and 








soil, etc. It has many Dhotoeraphic reproductions of 
garden scenes an es plants. 
8v0, Cloth. With plates. $2.25 net; by mail, $8.87 


FUNK & WACHALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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INVESTMENTS - * AND * ¢ FINANCE 











SHOULD THE BUYER CEASE 
FROM “STRIKING”? 

HEN the consumer calls off the 

strike, great will be the relief among 
merchants, and consumers are being warned 
in some quarters that they will be doing 
a patriotic service by taking advantage of 
present low-price levels, and thus helping 
to set the wheels of business to revolving 
more speedily. Other authorities insist 
that they should “‘stand pat’? and wait 
for still lower prices. Still others tell the 
retailer that it is his duty to “take his 
loss” and lower prices still further. The 
National Association of Credit Men is 
authority for the statement that people are 
not yet buying in any great volume and 
that ‘‘wide-spread further reductions in 
retail prices are certain.” There is little 
probability, says the New York Journal of 
Commerce, ‘‘that any considerable body of 
business men can, as some have hoped, 
hold their war-levels of prices and by 
merely awaiting the revival of trade con- 
tinue on the higher standard of profit and 
income which they had established during 
the period when returns were abnormal.” 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle | 
tells the merchant that if he does not accept | 
the low-price situation the almost certain | 
result will be the appearance of innumer- | 
‘sell direct to con- 
‘whole 
must be to do 
upon | 
The longer he hesitates 





able organizations to 
sumers.” To-day the 
endeavor”’ of the merchant “ 


policy and 


business smaller margins and 
enlarged volume. 
and makes a stop-gap of himself, the longer 
he will be without safety and profits.” 
Unlike Micawber, observes the financial 
editor of the New York News-Record (a 
garment-trade organ), ‘‘the public is evi- | 
dently waiting for things to turn down— | 
*way down.” And in an editorial entitled | 
“Stand Pat,” this writer tells why 
thinks the public ought to wait: 


on 


he 


The fruits of the greatest strike in his- | 
tory are about to be enjoyed. 

If the publie will stand pat a little longer 
in its boycott on high pric es, real benefits 
are certain. 

It may be necessary to hold off for a few 
weeks yet. Only absolute necessities 
should be bought in the interim unless 
there is a sharp break. 

Publicity manipulation, having failed to 
produce a satisfactory Christmas ‘‘trade 
revival,” efforts have been and are being 
concentrated in the direction of spreading 
abroad the impression that price reduc- 
tions during the week or ten days after 
December 25 are final. 

If the people will continue their strike 
temporarily such cuts will not be final— 
more are certain, for bank pressure will 
soon make it impossible for sellers to delay 
offering down radically. 

“We can’t buy anything now,” many 
big retailers are saying to manufacturers. 
“But be ready to supply a big buying 


” 


| which, 





demand in the near: future.” This is 


plainly in anticipation of a rush to py. 
chase immediately after the holidays, du 
to exhaustion of supplies. 

Retail prices as a whole are not yet 
down to a level proportionate with the low 
raw-material figures. 

Stand pat! 

A member of an important wholesale and 
retail firm in Texas is quoted in the New 
York Tribune as declaring his belief that 
retail prices are now about as low as they 
will be for the next three or four months, 
in some eases lower. He further believe 
that in many instances retailers are selling 
merchandise below replacement value ip 
their desire to realize ready cash. As Th 
Tribune quotes this merchant’s plea to the 
eonsumer to end his strike: 


A number of mills throughout th 
country are shut down, or are working 
part time, and this of itself will cause a 
shortage of articles needed to replace the 
empty shelves of the stores and the closets 
of the consumer. 

The retailer, on his visits to the primary 
markets of this country, will be surprized 
at the small surplus of merchandise noy 
existing. Even with hand-to-mouth by. 
ing this surplus will soon be exhausted, 
He will also find that it will cost more to 
replenish his stocks on various lines, and 
thus will be compelled to get higher prices 
for next season’s goods. 

The consumer will also be doing a 
patriotic service by resuming the purchas 
of necessaries and thus relieving to som 
extent the unemployment situation caused 
by stoppage of buying. 





WHAT GOVERNMENTS CAN 
NOT DO 
N Italian economist who was one ¢ 
the the International 
Financial Conference held at Brussels, in 
October, has set forth a number of thing 


advisers to 


he says, after-war experience ha 
shown that governments can not do. I 
quoted in The Nation: 


declares, as 


Business: 


Governments have ceased, to a vel 
large extent everywhere, but in differen 
measures, to furnish the general condition 
necessary for the flow of production, such 

(a) Publie order (absence of violence); 

(b) Strict respect for validity of contracts; 

(c) Stability, or fixity, of law. 

They have enhanced real cost to a 
enormous extent by such conduct. 

Governments have everywhere, but ini 
different measure, taken into their mar 
agement and away from private manage 
ment, a very large series of services {uf 
which they are utterly unfit, as anciet 
and recent experience has proved, viz.— 

(a) They can not manage railways; 

(b) They can not manage shipping; 

(c) They can not manage harbors; 

(d) They cannot manage internation! 
commerce; : 

(e) They 
in bills; 

(f) They ean not regulate prices of com 
modities; and 

(g) They can not conserve and distrizult 
commodities after requisition. 
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Swiger; Alice M. Humphrey; J. Wiifert; B. M. Fox; B. 
H. Curry; H. F. Darbyshire; Mrs. M. P. Merryman; Dr. 
Thomas A. Clay; Mary C. Kiiton; Mrs. Betty Johnston; 
W. Scott Hanna; Mr. and Mrs. Will Goff; L. C. Mars- 
den; H. Martin Niemoille; W. F. Huebsch; J. Pfeffer; 
E. BR. Wallace, M.D.; Ruth H. Lenzner; James M. Bull; 
Annie Lee Colberg; F. F. Albrecht; Mr. and Mrs. George 
L. Lewis; S. C. J. Piento; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Herrin; 
Susan E. Chapman; Jean C. Weld; Grace Kerr; Ir. 
Arvid Wismark; Norman Barbour; J. H. Peters; yay 4 
Bible Class, Irvington Union 8. 8., Irvington, Ala.; F. 
Aplin; E. D. McKillip; Dr, L. L. Doane: A. G. eer: 
Col. John W. VYrooman; Girls’ Intermediate Class, Pres. 
s S., Millsboro, Pa.; Dan Keyes-6374; Esther J. Jack- 
son; Roy W. Webster; J. M. Baker; Emma Newkirk aud 
John Holtzclaw; C. V. Anderson; Mrs. A. N. Powell; 
Mrs. A. C. Currie; Katherine P. Squire; B. L. Stcere; 
L. W. Cheney; Mrs. C. C., Mengel, Jr.; H. W. Coryell; 
Mrs. A. J. Jones ; Hawkinson Mfg. Co.; Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Allen; ‘‘In Memory of F. W. C. and her = wd 
and Soldier Sons, Carthage, Mo.; Dorothy A. Root; J. J. 
Sangster; T. B. Fogg; Emily C, Tillotson; Mrs. Charles 
S. Moore; Clyde Reed; Mrs. Thomas J. Belcher; Violet 
Chitty; W. A. Tracey; Mrs. Chas. B. McVay, Jr.; Oral 
English Class of Murphysboro Township High School, 
Murphysboro, Iil.; Freshman Class of Muskegon Heights 
High School, Muskegan Heights, Mich.; The Lotos Club, 
Ashiand, Ohio; Norwood’s Sunshine Girls of Norwood 
Pres. S. S., Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr. Geo. F. Ames; Betty 
and Mrs. Balling Blocker; T. E. Courtney; Mary E. 
Warner; J. A. Rankin; H. L. Richard; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. M. Dunning; Dr. B. E. Dunman; Marguerite Ethel 
Gaynor; Helen S. Johnson; Geo. N. Brewer; Alanson D. 
Moreiouse; Margaret P. Waterman; Frances S. Dallam; 
Mr. and Mrs. Morgan; Chas. G. Nelson; Mrs. Ruth 
Taylor; Mary N. Owen; T. J. Christian; Mr. and Mrs. 
A. G. V., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Louis Colt Albro; Dr. 
C. A. Glasgow; Alice Turnbull; Wm. F. Winch; W. B. 
Cooper; Jas. H. Hill; Dr. C. I. Fox; R. 8S. Brown; 
Mrs. E. L. Perry; Jesse R. Warner Walter D. Coles; 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. Bricka; Hazel €. Greenleaf; 
Milton C. Davis; C. J. Davidson; D. Wilger: Dr. E. 
Sartor; Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Barcroft; Storyk Bros., Inc.; 
John F. Herriott; F. A. Seagle; Dr. O. A. Newman; 
Low 8rd Grade, Central Grammar School, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Lucy Denham; H. R. Webster; S. B. Haley; A. J. 
Thorne; Paul MacLenathen; Mr. and Mrs. W. . 
Chandler; G. Green; Danforth School Helpers, Syracuse, 
N. .; Geo. B. Enosterman; John A, Meee; Mrs. 
Fanny Todd Clark; Wiiliam A. Lippincott; Mr. and Mrs 
F. W. Seef and J. W. H. Kramer; B. C, Fullenweider; 
Paul G. Ingham and G. Waterhouse: Jas. Orme; 
M. C. Fairchild; Mrs. L. H. Richardson; Dr. E. C. 
Ledman; Dr. George H. Davis; Dr. W. C. Windham; 
. H. E. Schlemm; Dr. H. deM. Fowler; J. A. Hamil- 
ton; J. D. Casey; Dr. and Mrs. Moyer 8S. Fleisher; Dr. 
J. H. McConnell; Elizabeth Wyland; ©. Alexander 
Marguerite B. Macomber; Clare H. Good; Mae ~ gee 
Mrs. Weymouth and Virginia Weymouth; Dr. W. 
Charnell; Miss M. Marsland; Dr. J. Beaty Griffith; ue 
and Mrs. Warren H. Wendover; W. H. Willard; Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. C. Miller; E. G. Gatch; J. Boyd; Lyman 
Cc. Comstock; Caroline D. Pratt; Adaline H. Barnett; 
Mrs. Ernest A. Coffin; Mrs. D. W. Reed; L. L Bruce; 
Mrs. F. D. Healen; D. T. Morrin; Dr. Albert J. Keenan; 
Cc. P. Dix; Bettie F. Shroder; Mr. and Mrs. P. D. 
Preston; Edward M. Chase; P. FE. Goodman; Barnhart 
Book and Piano Store, Huntington, Ind.; Dr. a 
Maxwell; “In Memary of Allien Williams Whipple,” 
Hampton, Va.; F. Fentress Brown; C. W. Thoimpson; 
Susannah T. Robinson; Anna M. Smith; E. P. W., 
Scranton, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Wallace; Hollinger 
Mills Co.; Mont B. Stewart; Fro mtier Literary Soc. of 
lst Pres. Church, Covington, Ky. F. O. Watson & Co.; 
Mrs. Lawson H. Hughes; Mrs. Tda M. King; C. Marion 
Dodson, Jr.; Mrs. James McConaughy; Charles H. Smith; 
J. Gage; Grover C. Farris; Mrs. Ida Rutherford: 
Marie Watkins Dunn; Harwoo Rosser; Mrs. May T. 
Merrill; Chris Scharbauer; N. R. Kemper; Ed. D. 
Retherford; N. E. Hardwick and J. T. Rhoads; St. 
Matthew’s S. S., East Hampton, L. I.; Mattie L. Snell; 
R. W. R. and E. L. Humiston; A. Mendick; M. E. 8. 8., 
School, Jonesboro, Tenn.; Godwin H. Stevenson, Jr.; 
Christian Endeavor Soc. Ist Pres. Church, Portville, 
N. Y.; Wm. G. and Eleanor Gage; Arthur F. Schultz; 
8-A-1 Class No. 6 School, West New York, N. J.; W 
Slosburg; Effie A. Kelly; J. H. Hughes; Mrs. 
Ochsner; Antoinette M. Wenban; Richard W. 
Dorothea C. Yocom; Roger R. Weidner; C. L. Aycock; 
Mary and Gertrude Krafft; ‘‘Anonymous,” Ohio; 
R. T. Guthrie; L. C. Carsen; Edward 0. Spotts; R. E. 
Lewis; Hattie Caperton; Hattie R. Johnson; Rev. —— 
L. Newbold; Lucy V. Cooper; Gerard Cross; Dr. R. C. 
Tarbell; Dr. J. Le Jarvis; Ohio Women’s Ghristion 
Temperance Union, Madison, Ohio; P. W. Dixon; Sheldon 
Hardware Co.; Peoria State Hospital, Peoria, Ill. ; f. 
Patterson; R. A. Burbeck; Mr. and Mrs. N. D. Vas- 
binder; W. A. Bender; Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Taylor; Mrs. 
Georgia Magruder; Lillian Polson; Bertha K. Patterson; 
Mrs. John J. Harnsberger; Mrs. Lawrence N. Stein; Earl 
0. Browning; C. H. Corbett; Ruth Mary Gallagher; Dr. 
I. Henry Lidy; Sth Grade Boonton Public School, Boon- 
ton, N. J. Preston A. Barba; Earl S. E. Griesemer; 
Mrs. Chas. N. Shauger and Mrs. Clara A. Wootton; 
G. H. Stoner; Gulf States Steel Co.; Dr. Ben. F. 
Brug: A. L. Davis; Frank N. May; M. A. McLean, 














Also the following contributions of Liberty Bonds: 

$1,000.00 Liberty Bonds—‘‘A Friend,’’ Worcester, Mass. ; 
F, M. Graff; ‘‘Anonymous,” Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. G. Thorp; Mrs. H. Spencer Lucas; Elizabeth B. 


$900.00 Liberty Bonds—Adda Eldredge. 

$500.00—Liberty Bonds—Katie W. Peterson; Mr. and 
Mrs. John Warmington ; Cc. Walbridge; Ella C. Rowell; 
“H. S. C.”" and “A. W. C.,”’ Chattanooga; 4, Edwards. 

$250.00 Liberty Bond—Ailen F. Moore. 

;e Liberty Bonds—Mr. and Mrs. Allan M. Culver; 
J. H. Allman; Louis K. Maylender, Sr.; G. W. Newton: 
Mr. ang Mrs. H. H. Simmons. 

$150.00 Liberty Bond—P. Safford. 

., 3100.00 Liberty Bonds—Mr. and Mrs. 0. H. Jarrett; 

Anonymous,” Sewickley, Pa.; Frank G. Lankard; Marian 
Piper and Joyce Piper; Mrs. G. P. Baxter; Bertha H. 
Sisson and Mildred H. Sisson; M. V. Denton; Mrs. Cora 
S. Maury; Carl Bartleson; H. A. Snelling; Everett W. 
Lord; Mr. and Mrs. D. £ Bell; Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Hockley; J. N. Chester ; W. Doorett; Marie Gratincace ; 
Mary G. Beach; Arthur Sunsail Moore; Rita E. Dunlevy; 
Atherton Richards; C, D. Keehin; L. L. Beall; Geo. R: 
jalbraith; J. E. Chapin; Samuel, Margaret and Rebecca 
Philson ; Dr. J. Thorington; R. L. and Wm. R. and Anna 
L. and Elvyn Turpin; Mr. and Mrs. L. L, Schomo; Mrs. 

D. Bennett; Wm. 3. Binder; Mr. and Mrs. Harmon F. 
Moench; F. H. Kennedy; Mrs. Walter H. Witt; Jas. F. 
Smithwick; L, L. Gail lard; In His Name’’; Mrs, L. L. 
Gaillard; Dr. and Mrs. J. M. French; G. P. Smith ; 
Marie Oiga Kobbe; “In Memory of Susan H. Dickinson,” 
Amherst, .Mass.; Button Bros., Riverside, Cal.; Mrs. J. 
L. Fellows; Cc. L. Kinney; D. Buck; W. 8. ‘Leinbach : 
Elizabeth W. Drury; Anna C. Kern; J. 8. Hodel; Laura 
— gt Harry L. French; M. P. Jones; J. H. Thomp- 
son; ‘‘Betty,’’ Phillipsburg, N. J.; Mrs. Ethel G. Dur- 
boraw; Edw. Bennett; D. Rutherlord; FE. L. pare: 
Herman Worman; M. Elvise Schuyler; Mr, and Mrs. W. J. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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The March 
of a Million Hoofs 


J 


From the ranges, farms and _pasture- 
lands of the West and Middle-West 
to the great stockyards of Chicago 
moves herd on herd of cattle, sheep 
and pigs to the beat of a million hoofs. 
This city, the home of so many funda- 





mental industries, is also the center of 
the packing industry. 
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| 
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An industry so large an.| so essential 
to the life of the world requires 
comprehensive and modern banking 


Li 


LULL LLL 





co-operation. Chicago’s banks are 
amply able to furnish such support; 
among them The Continental and 
Commercial Banks occupy a prom- 


inent position. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


ee ee iT 


Invested Capital More Than 50 Miliion Dollars. 


Resources More Than 500 Million Dollars. 
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INSPIRING BOOKS THAT HELP YOU TO 





MASTER LIFE’S PROBLEMS 


Delightfully Easy To Read and Understand 


HOW TO DEAL WITH 
HUMAN NATURE 
IN BUSINESS 


This big book by Sherwin Cody, Master of Modern 
Business Science, teaches you how to bring out the very 
best that is in you and to capitalize effectively every 
ounce of brain- and nerve-power that you possess. Its keen, 
masterly pages show you how, by the right use of the 

element, you can boost sales, collect difficult 
accounts, obtain credit when you need it, enthuse your 
employees, and give an impetus to every branch of your 
business. 


It tells you how to cut out waste effort by using prac- 
tical how to make people do things without 





HOW TO BUILD 
MENTAL POWER 


An essentially practical and intensely stimulating 
= new book by Greville Kieiser, which embodies all 
that is best in his teaching, along the lines of self- 
éducation. Its scope is so wide that it may truthfully 
be said to provide an all-round mental training for 
those who read it with care and perform faithfully the 
exercises with which it is liberally supplied. 

It combines the ideal and the practical in a most 
workmanlike manner and its plan of giving you in 
each chapter a certain amount of theoretical advice 
based upon the author's large experience of life, and of 
backing this up at once by specially devised exer- 
cises that will tend in a concrete way to the rapid de- 

1 of the qualities described, will soon prove 








question, how to systematize your orders, your ship 
your corresponderce, and your collections, and how to 
make every dollar and every minute count for success. It 
is packed with plans that save and hints that help. 


It makes clear the psychology of salesmanship, in person 
or by mail, and teaches you how to put the persuasiveness 
into your talks and the pull into your letters. It analyzes 
the art of advertising and tells you in each case how to pre- 
sent the appeal that will impel people to buy your goods. 


This 508-page book, equivalent to a complete course in 
practical business principles, cloth-bound, illustrated, is 
$2.00; by mail, $2.12. 


PERSONAL POWER 


A straight-from-the-shoulder, practical, thorough-going 
book by Keith J. Thomas, that gives you simple direc- 
tions for acquiring a knowledge of the basic impulses that 
move men to action and shows you how to employ this 
knowledge to advance yourself in any profession or busi- 
ness. The author is an experienced man of affairs and he 
writes with a direct inspirational force that will make you 
over mentally and morally and give you a grip on life that 
means victory. He stirs your latent energies to action, 
tells you how to direct them to produce results, and meets 
your needs fairly and squarely. 


Andrew Carnegie says of this book: “It has been written 
by one who knows. Every young man should read and 
study it, because it points the way to success and honor 
in life.” Get it today. $1.75 met; by mail, $1.87. 


HOW TO CHOOSE 
THE RIGHT VOCATION 


A new book by the Expert Vocational Counselor, 
Holmes W. Merton, that telis you where and how to 
work so as to be worth most to yourself and others, de- 
scribes the special abilities needed for over 1,400 distinct 
vocations, explains how you can test yourself to see if you 
are in the right place, how to find which is the right place, 
and how to concentrate on the one line of work in which 
you are most likely to succeed. Young people starting 
out in life, and parents and guardians everywhere, need 
this book, which will prevent costly mistakes that it may 
take years to rectify. 8vo. Cloth. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


THE AFFIRMATIVE 
INTELLECT 


A keen vig of a new phil hy of opti- 
mism and courage by Charles Ferguson, who believes 
that the old world order founded upon necessity is passing 
away and giving place to the new order based upon ideal- 
ism and a rational conception of human needs and human 
obligations. A big strong book, filled with trenchant and 
arresting thoughts, of which the late Jack London wrote: 
“No more pleasing and virile style has been achieved 
since Emerson. . . . It takes a large, firm grip on things. 
In every way it is large.” 12mo. Cloth. $1.25; by 
mail, $1.37. 





to you by the remarkable results it produces in your 
case how essential it is that theory and practise 
should go hand in hand. ; 


What This Book Will Do For You 


is to teach you to think logically and constructively, 
to develop your best powers of mind and body, and to 
apply them to your daily affairs in such a way asso 
get the most value for the effort expended. Here are 
a few of its many helpful and valuab.e features: 
How to Develop Concentration— 
How to Build a Stock of Ideas— 
The Power and Use of Words— 
Cardinal Rules for Clear Thinking— 
How to Build Intellectual Force— 
How to Analyze an Argument— 
How to Acquire a Retentive Memory 
How to Develop and Use Your Will— 
Practical Plans for Study. 


In the department of practical application of these 
principles:— 


It Gives You Thorough- 
Going Exercises in 


Word-Building—Memory-Building— 
Mental Analysis—Making Abstracts— 
Cause and Effect—Intuition— 
Will-Power— Imagination— 
Making Diagrams— 

Developing Judgment 


Bishop Samuel Fallows— 

“It will be one of the standard works 
in my library for reference and mental 
invigoration.” 

David Belasco— 

“The thorough manner in which it 
covers the subject, and its keen analysis 
and arrangement of material, make it a 
work of the utmost value.” 


Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst— 

“The book gives the student tdeas, but 
it gives him the means of acquiring 
ability to generate ideas.” 


President Russell H. 
« University— 
“Another stride forward in the special 
life’s work of that great teacher and 
benefactor.” 


Conwell, Temple 


This liberal education in condensed form, over 600 
pages of rithy, power-producing instruction, taste- 
— bound tp durable cloth, is yours for $4.00; by 
mail, $4.16, , 











THE EDUCATION OF 
THE WILL 


This wonderful book, by the famous French psychol- 
ogist, Jules Payot, which has achieved such success that 
it has passed through thirty editions and has been pub- 
lished in seven languages, this being the authorized En- 
glish Edition, tells you how to generate mind-power, how 
to overcome habits of carelessness, laziness, etc., how to 
build up energetic habits in their place, how to take ad- 
vantage of your good impulses and defeat your bad ones, 
how to strengthen your powers of observation and con- 
centration, and how to develop brain, will, and character, 
It is endorsed everywhere by psychologists and educators, 
12mo. Cloth. $1.75; by mail, $1.87. 


THE EDUCATION OF 
SELF 


In this eminently practical volume Dr. Paul Dubois, 
psychologist of international fame, teaches you the price- 
less value, mental, moral, and physical, of the habit and 
power of self-control, and explains just how you should 
set to work to cultivate and establish this much-to-be- 
desired quality in your daily life. He shows that for the 
individual who is deficient in this respect the one sure 
cure is to be found in the carefully formed determination 
to govern himself—to become the absolute master, not 
alone of his actions, but of his thoughts. A helpful, stim- 
ulating book. 12me. Cloth. $1.75; by mail, $1.87. 


HOW TO DEVELOP POWER 
AND PERSONALITY 


Here is a valuable book by Grenville Kleiser that has 
helped many a young man and woman to lay the founda- 
tion of success. It tells you how to acquire and increase 
that all-compelling personal power and charm that will 
carry you to any height and enable you to bring whatever 
you undertake to a successful outcome. It covers (the 
development of power in speaking, vocalizing, the mastery 
of language, memory, by silence and repose, etc. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.60; by mall, $1.75. 


HOW TO DEVELOP SELF- 
CONFIDENCE IN SPEECH 
AND MANNER 


Another splendidly helpful book by Grenville Kleises 
that will inspire lofty ideas of purpose and courage in 
those who are held back by doubt, timidity, and distrust 
of their own powers. In a series of stimulating chapters 
the author shows you how you can acquire a high type of 
reliant self-confidence that will aid you to forge to the 
front and to realize your long cherished ambitions. A 
strong, vital book, packed with practical suggestions. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.60; by mail, $1.75. 


THE SPRINGS OF 
CHARACTER 


A etudy of the sources and qualities that go to the mak- 
ing of character, by A. T. Schofield, M.D., in which you 
are shown the transcendent importance of the formation 
of right habits and of a constructive attitude towards life 
and its problems and taught what are the scientific foun- 
dations of character and the best way in which they may 
be developed and made permanent. One special merit of 
the book is that while the moral side of character forma- 
tion is not minimized, the physical is given its fair share in 
the process. 





It is a personal of d importance to 
every map, woman, and child. All that concerne the 
training of the young and the perfecting of our own 
lives, in everyday professional or business life, is treated 
by a master hand. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00; by mail, §2.12. 


These invaluable aids to self-improvement and self-advancement, containing in themselves the practical 
merits of many a college course so far as concerns the fitting of the reader to cope with the difficulties 
of life, may be obtained at all first-class book-stores, or direct from the publishers on receipt of price. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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CURRENT 





* EVENTS 











FOREIGN 

an 5 —It is predicted by many of- 

' ficial and unofficial observers in London 
that at the imperial conference of rep- 
resentatives of the dominions of the 
British Empire to be held in London 
in the spring, agreements will be reached 
on the Japanese question to unite the 
English-speaking peoples of the world 
against oriental encroachment. 

It is reported from Paris that individual 
members of the Council of the League 
of Nations are considering informally 
the advisability of sending a special 
envoy to Mr. Harding after his in- 
auguration to present the case of the 
League and to urge upon him the dif- 
ficulties connected with abandoning the 
present League and setting up a new 
form of association of nations. 

Irish peace prospects, regarded as remote 
following the fruitless negotiations be- 
tween Lloyd George and Father 
O’Flanagan, are said to be reviving. 
In most quarters the return of De 
Valera is regarded as portending pacific 
negotiations. : 


January 7.—The French Government re- 
uests the views of the American State 
epartment as to what action will be 

justified in the event that Germany con- 
tinues to ignore her obligations assumed 
by the Spa agreement. In this con- 
nection a copy of the note sent by the 
French to the Germans, alleging viola- 
tions of the agreement, is transmitted 
to the State Department. 

Mrs. Mary Ellen Smith, of Vancouver, 
B.C., is made the Speaker of the House 
in the British Columbia Provincial 
Legislative Assembly. She is the first 
woman Speaker of any legislative body 
in the world. 

January 8.—It is reported from London 
that the population of the Island of 
Beglia, in the Gulf of Quarnero, has 
revolted against the Italian Govern- 
ment and proclaimed a ‘Croatian 
Republic.” 

Cold and hunger are causing an average 
of fifteen suicides a day in Budapest, 
according to an official statement made 
by the police department of that city. 


January 9.—It is reported from Dublin 
that all negotiations looking to peace in 
Ireland have broken down. 

Berlin reports say that the French Gov- 
ernment fears the heavy expenses of the 
armies of occupation in Germany are 
drawing too heavily on Germany’s re- 
sources and may interfere with Ger- 
many’s reparation payments. Itis said 
the American army of 14,000 at Coblenz 
is costing $80,000 a day to maintain. 

The secretariat of the League of Nations 
issues a document reviewing the first 
year of the League. Among the things 
accomplished are the establishment of 
an international Court of Justice; steps 
in the direction of the limitation of ar- 
maments; and various measures to 
remedy the economic crisis and to aid 
the execution of the Peace Treaty. 

The corner-stone of what is designed to be 
the most powerful radio station in the 
world is laid at Sainte Assise, France. 
The station will be capable of communi- 
cating with all other stations in the 
world and will be equipped to send 
24,000 or receive 60,000 words an hour. 


January 10.—It is reported from London 
that the Crown forces have taken all 
recautions against an attack on 
ublin as a result of the destruction of 
bridges and the blocking of roads in the 
district around the capital during the 
week-end. 





Sir Francis Younghusband, British 
traveler and explorer, will head an 
expedition that will attempt to climb 
Mount Everest next May. 

The convention of Argentine Socialists 
in session at Bahia Blanca by a vote of 
3 to 1 reject a proposal to adhere to the 
Third Internationale of Moscow. 

Complete returns from the recent elec- 
tions to the French Senate show that 
the conservatives of the Right elected 
three Senators as against their present 
representation of eight, while the 
radicals elected forty-three as compared 
with their present fifty-four. The 
Unified Socialist party and the Com- 
munist party failed to elect a candidate. 

The number of unemployed in France 
at the present time is variously es- 
timated from 500,000 to a million, and 
the French Cabinet is considering 
seriously what may be done to supply 
work, and thus remedy the situation. 


January 11.—Rioting at Allahabad, India, 
spreads and the police are powerless to 
quell the disturbances. Troops have 
been summoned from Lucknow. 

The Austrian Government announces to 
the Entente that it is no longer in a 
position to continue and will retire 
January 15, placing the administration 
of the country in the hands of the Re- 
parations Commission. Austria’s col- 
lapse sets a precedent in modern times, 
marking the first occasion upon which 
an independent country voluntarily 
has surrendered in the face of economic 
odds and turned itself over to outside 
control. 

Reports from the labor exchanges in 
London show an addition of 85,000 to 
the ranks of the unemployed in the last 
week. Despite many Cabinet delibera- 
tions, it is said the Government is no 
nearer the solution of the unemployment 
problem in Britain. 


CONGRESS 

January 5.—Frederick A. Wallis, Com- 
missioner of Immigration of New York, 
opposes the Johnson Bill, which would 
shut out immigration for a period of a 
year, when he appears before the 
Senate Committee on Immigration. 
Mr. Wallis declares he believes this 
country needs immigrants and makes 
it clear that he fears no menace. His 
testimony shows that he believes in a 
more effective system of examining and 
weeding out immigrants before they 
sail from abroad. 

Drastic changes in the naturalization 
laws are provided in a bill reported 
favorably by the House Immigration 
Committee. Under the bill women no 
longer would derive citizenship from the 
naturalization of husbands, but would 
be required to make individual applica- 
tion for citizenship. They would also 
lose their American citizenship by 
marrying aliens except when an alien 
husband can not lawfully become an 
American citizen. 

Protests come from practically every 
large and small banker in the United 
States to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee against the Treadway Bill, 
placing a tax of one-fourth of one per 
cent. on checking accounts. Bankers 
say that thirty days after the passage 
of this bill cheeks with twenty or more 
indorsements that had never been 
deposited would be circulating. 

The Senate adopts the Knox resolution 


to appropriate $50,000 for the inaugural | 


expenses at the capital. 


Representative Volk, of New York, 


introduces a resolution providing for | 
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Its only 72 hours to 
San Diggo sunshine and ocean 


Perhaps, in the midst of fuel 
shortages, blizzards, sleet 
storms and icy rains, you can 
approximate in your office cr 
residence the year-’round 
open-air temperature at San 
Diego, Celifornia, 


But San Diego’s sunshine, 
the salty fragrance of the warm 
Pacific and the perfume ofa mil- 
lion flowers coaxing children 
and grown folks out-of-doors 
all day long—they’ re so close 
by, so easily attained, it’s folly 
to endure discomfort. 


In only 72 hours from Chi- 
cago, and less from many cities, 
the Golden State Limited, over 
the Rock Island, the Southern 
Pacific and the newly complet- 
ed San Diego & Arizona Rail- 
way, will bring you to the very 
shore of bay and ocean at San 
Diego, Southern California’s 
second city. 


Then you’ re at home by the 
sea, enjoying with 90,000 
hospitable residents of this 
sparkling city, the motoring, 
golf, tennis, launch parties, 
surf-bathing, fishing, hunting 
and social recreations which 
are characteristic of life every 


day at 


anDIERO 


California 





This booklet tells 
more about it. Sign 
the coupon and get 
it free by return mail. 


SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB, 

300 Spreckels Building, San Diego, California. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet about San 
Diego, California. 


Address 
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ON APPROVAL’ 
DIRECT TO USER 






/T GROWS VW//TH YOUR LIBRARY 


.  GeUNIVERSALBOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users. 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Particularly adapted 
also for school libraries. Made in sections of different 
sizes; combining utility, economy and attractive 
appearance. Fitted with felt-cushioned, dust. proof 
doors. Method of interlocking concealed —no 
unsightly metal bands exposed. Style shown above 
is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with 
non-binding, disappearing glass doors. 
Other styles, with and without doors, in different grades and 
finishes, all at very reasonable prices, shown im our catalog. 
Shipped direct from eters ON re te at a 

saving TO YOU. Write for new Catalog No. 23. 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO.., Little Falls, N.Y. 

Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 








STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 





This is How They Write “‘Beer’’ in Croatian 





It was copied from a tavern sign at a country fair, where 
the men idled and chatted while their wives and sisters 
toiled arduously in the blazing sun on the hill above. It 
gives the merest hint of the unusual quality of 


Delightful Dalmatia 
By ALICE LEE MOQUE 


an American woman’s account of a trip through little-known 
Adriatic towns full of strange sights and sounds, where 
medieval romance — t--- with modern progress. A 
delightful volume for y afternoon or a quiet evening at 

me; beautifully iustrz ara by numerous photographs of 
historic scenes. 


12mo, Cloth. $2.50; by mail, $2.62 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 








Love and Jealousy 
in the Fish Family 


Sounds like the wildest of fiction but is in reality sober 
fact. The rainbow trout is as temperamental as a board- 
ing school miss. Battles royal take place between court- 
ing males for the favor of their liege lady, who awaits 
the issue of these combats with calm indifference and 
accepts the victor as her predestined mate. 


ANIMAL LIFE UNDER WATER 

By Francis Ward, M.D., F.Z.S. 
tells all about this and many other novel and fascinating 
details of the habits, methods of hunting, etc., of various 
aquatic animals, birds, and fish. 

Pr pes Bowe by Photographs Made 
pees OUnder-Water Camera. 
nd oth, 00; by mail, $3.12. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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After 


January 








investigation of the ‘‘general question 
of prohibition and its enforcement,” 
in that connection stating that the 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment has become a public scandal. 


January 6.—The United States pay-roll is 


reported out by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, carrying a total of 
$112,728,438, or $23,724,196 less than 
the departments asked for. 


January 7.—The Senate Military Com- 


mittee unanimously approves the reso- 
luticn checking the army recruiting 
drive. The resolution provides that 
no recruiting shall be done until the 
size of the Army drops, through the 
expiration of enlistments and discharge 
to 175,000 men 

The Sundry Civil Appropriations bill, 
carrying approximately $383,271,291, 
is passed by the House. 


January 11.—Legislation to restrict the 


activities of lobbyists in Washington 
is advocated by Senator Kenyon, of 
Iowa, in a speech in the Senate. Sena- 
tor Walsh, of Massachusetts, and 
Senator Overman, of North Carolina, 
join in favoring it. 

Creation of a Department of Education 
to aid the States in the promotion of 
education is authorized in the Smith- 
Towner Bill reported to the House by 
the Committee on Education. 

thirty witnesses have appeared 
before the Senate Immigration Com- 
mittee in hearings on the Johnson 
bill for prohibiting immigration for a 
year, Senators who have analyzed 
the evidence submitted state that the 
charge that ‘‘millions of aliens would 
flood the United States, increase 
unemployment, and create economic 
chaos” has not been proved. 


DOMESTIC 


January 5.—A total of 2,325,000 workers 


are out of employment in the country, 
according to a survey of the industrial 
situation made for the current issue of 
Labor, official organ of the Plumb Plan 
League. 

Statistics compiled for the conference of 
vocational workers of the South in 
session at Montgomery show that 
preparations of meals for an averag¢ 
family means a two-mile daily kitchen 
**marathon” for the housewife. These 
figures were obtained by means of a 
pedometer attached to students in a 
model home. 

According to a statement recently made 
by Adjt.-Gen. P. C. Harris, at Wash- 
ington, the Government at present is 
holding in disciplinary barracks only 
1,760 offenders convicted of mis- 
demeanors and military offenses during 
their service in the war. 


6.—The cost of running the 
United States Government last year 
was approximately $5,064,000,000 as 
against about $11,728,000,000 in 1919, 
according to figures of the Treasury. 
Ordinary receipts for 1920 amounted to 
$6,431,000,000 in round numbers as 
against $6,772,000,000 for the previous 
year. Collections of income and profits 
taxes totaled $3,570,000,000 last year 
compared with $4,337,000,000 in 1919. 

According to a report submitted to Con- 
gress there was in government ware- 
houses last September 30 a total of 
47,991,526 gallons of spirits, 44,500,643 
gallons of which was whisky. 


Japanese families arriving in Texas to 


settle on farming lands are informed by 
citizens that their presence is undesir- 
able. The growth of anti-Japanese 
sentiment in the Rio Grande Valley is 


eve’ en 





nothing can sur. 
pass the mass of pink flowers which it shows y+ 
DAHLIA — =e luac pink, in great profusion, 


Blooms | in Sto t 
JAP. minis. ro hybrids of all colors. Magnificent, 
Diener TO O. grows to weigh 3 lbs. As smooth 
and be: oe + apple. Most startiing new vegetable, 
Sig Catelee tree And our oer Oe Nyon — = bw Kage me botbe, 
jower and vegetu bie see 
tants and new berries. We grow the finest Gladioli, 
Cannas, Irises. Peonies, Perennials, Sh 
Vines. ¢ ete. All prize strains—many sterling novelties, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N.Y 


snd pants crow TREES 


because they are propagated right, dug carefully, and 
packed securely. Write for our Catalog and NO-RISK 
offer of trees, shrubs a d plants. We pay express 
charges. Why pay for your trees before you get them? 
It's not necessary if you deal with 

THE PROGRESS NURSERY COMPANY 
1315S Peters Avenue Troy, Ohie 


64 BREEDS 2:°% ducks, jurke ye and 
eys 

geese. sey pure-bred, hardy northern 

raised. Fow! ls, ef oe incubators at low prices, 

Amertca’s y sere. 28th year, 

Send 5c foflargewalua bie book and catalog, 

859, Mankato, Mies, 


R.F. NEUBERT Cc., Box 859, 


Printin 


Cards,circulars, Le book, paper. “Ap 
Larger $35 Job press $150. Save money. Print 
for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
Write factory = pareperaniog, = TYPE oom 
etc. THE PRESS CO., D-23, Meri 






























JUST PUBLISHED 


The Winds of God 


By LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 


Author of “Sermons Which Have Won Souls,” 
“Christ and His Friends,” etc. 


SERIES of vigorous soul-stirring ser- 

mons built upon the more unusual 

texts, illustrated aptly with anecdotes and poetry, 

and exprest in simple and dignified language that 
can not fail to appeal strongly to the best in man. 

Into this volume, containing probably the best 

of his pulpit utterances, Dr. Banks has poured all 

that his ripe experience and expanding vision could 





furnish. The sermons are Biblical to a degree and 
glow with evangelistic fervor. An eloquent tribute 
to Abraham Lincoln is included as one of the chap- 


« 


ters, others de aling with such topics as “The 
Growing Soul,” ‘“‘The Banishment of Anxiety,” 
“The Dura able Satisfactions of Life,” “‘A Beautiful 
Old Age,’ ’ “The Need of a Red-Blooded Chris- 
tianity,” etc. 


12mo, Cloth, 473 pages. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360_Fourth Avenue - - - NEW YORK 


$1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 
























By Rev. CHARLES H. PRIDGEON, M.A. 
President and Founder of the Pittsburgh Bible Institute 


Is Hell Eternal 


—_— oR—_—____—_———— 


Will God’s Plan Fail? 


UCH is the arresting title of a remarkable new 
) book which deals with this momentous ques- 

tion from an orthodox standpoint and in a 
constructive manner designed to aid the thoughtful 
man or woman who has had difficulty with the 
doctrine of endless punishment as usually taught. 
The author earnestly believes that the new light he 
has been able to shed upon the conception of time 
and eternity by an exhaustive study and analysis 
of all the scriptural texts relating to penalties for 
sin will accomplish for Biblical problems all that 
Einstein's theory of relativity promises to do for 
natural science. 
His interpretation of this great mass of testimony 
is original and satisfying, and is full of hope for 
the sinner who turns to repentance. To preachers, 
Bible students, evangelists, and Sunday-school 
teachers this volume will prove a sure source of 
inspiration and enlightenment. 


12mo, Cloth, 336 pages. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 
At All Bookstores or direct from the Publishers 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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Then MakeThis Test 


LACE a small quantity of Revelation Tooth Powder 

P in your hand. Wrapa clean handkerchief or piece 
of sterilized gauze about your finger. Dip this 

into water and then into 
the powder, and rub any 
stain on any tooth. See 
how easily the stain is re- 
moved. Or brush all your 
teeth with ‘ *Revelation” 
and see how quickly they 
become pearly white. 
There is particular satisfaction in using a den- 
tifrice which is guaranteed to prevent tartar 
and decay, to harden the gums, to purify the 
mouth and sweeten the breath. 


Revelation Tooth Powder does all these things 
because it overcomes fermentation, which is 
the basic cause of tooth and gum troubles. It 
is made only in powder form, because glyc- 
erine is used in pastes. The gums must be 
kept pink, firm and healthy. 

“Revelation” sells for 35c with a guarantee 
of satisfaction or money back. At most good 
drug and toilet counters, 
or by mail from us. 












NO GRIT 
NOTAPASTE] “sxwirnancisco 


“ Branches 
NO ACID 


REVELATION 





Tooth Powder 





PATENTS Write for Free Guide Book and 
® EVIDENCE OF CONCEP- 
TION BLANK. Send model or sketch of invention 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 759 Ni..th, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTOR Who desire to secure patent, should 
write for our guide book “HOW 

TOGET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 

description of your in ivention and we will give opinion of its 

patentable nature. 

RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


LADIES & GENTLEME BE FAMILIAR WITH THE 
HARMONY OF COLORS 

that you wear, a small Pocket Color Chart that gives all 

colors that harmonize and those that do not. Send for a 

copy and dress correctly; you will wonder how you got 

along without ore. Price 25c, coin or stamps. 

LORELEI FINE ARTS CO. - - BAY CITY, MICH. 






















Change the 
Pictures Around 


It is easy to change your. wall decorations 
when you use Moore Push Pins. Glass Heads. 
Steel Points. They won't leave a mark on the 
walls. Millions in use. Samples free. 
Sold by stat hard da c r 
mice oe Oe 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 14-1 Berkley St., Philadelphia 











price poe hai Gtosscure peer anne at ata $ 5e2e oO Oo 


oon maseatane eager North State Sirest, Ehicago POW 





ADDING MACHINE $25 


Latest model. Three year guarantee. Automat- 
ically subtracts, adds, multiplies, divides,—easily, 
accurately, speedily. Used by U. S. Govt. and 
largest corporations. Send business card or letter- 
head for 2 weeks Free Trial. No obligation. 


Ray Adding Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








said to have awakened a wide-spread 


demand for protective measures similar 


to those in Califronia. 


January 7.—The California Senate adopts 


a resolution requesting the National 
Government to agree to no treaty with 
Japan that would nullify the State’s 
antialien land law or grant the right of 
citizenship to Japanese. 


According to information recently gath- 


ered by the American Government, it 
appears that the American Navy to- 
day has more than double the sirength 
of the Japanese Navy and about half 
that of the British Navy. 


A movement is on foot in Kansas to form 


a State organization to oppose the 
activities of A. C. Townley and other 
Non-Partizan League leaders in that 
State who are seeking to establish the 
League there. 


The heads of commercial enterprises said 


to represent $30,000,000,000 plan a 
campaign to urge people to “buy now 
and put the men back to work,” to 
restore business conditions to normal. 


Tobacco-growers in the burley districts 


of Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, and 
Ohio, in a convention at Lexington, 
where more than 100,000 tobacco- 
growers are represented, decide to raise 
no tobacco during the current year, in 
order to raise prices. 


Marine disasters on the Great Lakes in 


1920 totaled 8 losses of vessels and 
29 lives lost against 19 vessel losses 
and 80 lives lost the preceding year. 


January 9.—President-elect Warren G. 


Harding mails his resignation from the 
United States Senate to former Mayor 
Harry Davis, of Cleveland, who becomes 
Governor of Ohio on January 10. 


An offer of two new series of Treasury 


certificates, the combined issue being 
for about $250,000,000, is announced by 
Secretary Houston. Both series are 
dated January 1, one maturing April 15 
and the other October 15. 


The official figures of various State elec- 


tion canvassing boards show a total 
popular vote “of 26,759,708 for the 
eandidates of seven parties at the last 
election, as compared with a total 
popular vote of 18,515,340 for the 
candidates of five parties in 1916. 


January 10.—President-elect Harding sends 


telegrams to the Senate Committee for 
the inauguration, urging the abandon- 
ment of all elaborate plans for an 
inaugural celebration in order to set a 
‘‘wholesome example of economy and 
thrift.”” His suggestion is accepted, 
and plans are made for merely a simple 
ceremony in the Senate Chamber. 


Presidential electors chosen in November 


meet in their respective States and cast 
their votes for President and Vice- 
President, thereby formally electing 
Warren G. Harding and Calvin Coolidge. 
The results will be sent to the Secretary 
of State in Washington, who will inform 
Congress of the count. 


President Wilson definitely passes up to 


the Harding Administration the ques- 
tion of further participation in European 
affairs growing out of the war. The 
President’s first step along this line is 
the immediate withdrawal of the 
United States from the Council of 
Allied Ambassadors. 


Fire breaks out at the office of the De- 


partment of Commerce, in Washington, 
and destroys or damages census records 
dating back to 1790, the year of the 
first census. 


Nearly 500 former service men, repre- 


senting cities in every ¢ tion of Kansas, 
meet at Salina and effect an organiza- 
tion to be known as the American 
Defense League of Kansas, to resist 
the establishment of the Non-Partizan 
League in that State. 
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95 an Hour! 

“Every hour I spenton my I. C. §. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
position, my $5,000 a year income, my 
home, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 
to my spare time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!” 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 

What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip 
by unimproved when you can easily make 
them mean so much? One hour a day 
spent with the I. C. S. will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you 
like best. Yes, it will! Put it up to us to 
prove it. Mark and mail this coupon now! 


on ee ee ee = TEAR OUT HERE = —- 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

4892.B, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, pone obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X 

















ELEOTRIOCAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 

Bleetrie Lighting and Kys. ADVERTISING 

Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 

Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 

Telephone Work Sign Painter 

MEONANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainmen 

Mechan’ Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 

Machine Shop I Cartoonin: 

puctennees pestnass ANAGEMENST 

e Operatin vate Secretary 

Givi iL ENGINEER = BOOKKEEPER 

cera and Mapping Steno: ~~ and Typist 

MINE FOREMAN or ENGR Cert. ib. Accountant 

STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIG MANAGER 

Marine Engineer Railway <1 ay 

Ship Draftsman Commercial La 

ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 

Contractor and Rullder Teacher 

Architectaral Drafteman Corsmon "Behoo! Subjects 

Concrete Builder Mathematics 

)Structural Engineer CIVIL SERVICE 

PLUMBING AND HEATING Railway Mail Clerk 

Sh | Worker Poy te OPERATING 

Textile Overseer or Supt. to Re 

JONEMIST AGRICULTURE French 

Navigation Ponltry Raising Italian 
ELE SS Sa eer aa SAA —_ 
Present 7-25-10 
acres eee scemeees | RET 
Street 
and No. se 
ee le 

FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST~— 








Free Books [DS AClAt)) 
Easy fo Pay 









_ This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, orin regular band; how 
to transpose cello parts in orchestra 
and many other things you would 
like to know. 

You can learn to play the scale in one hour’ 
practise, and soon be playing popularairs. You 
can double ways income, your pleasure, and your 
popularity. to pay by our easy payment plan. 

MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 

Send for free Syzeohene book and catalog of every- 
thing in True-Tone band and orchestra instruments. 


BUESCHER Binhacner sock, Einar, ia. 
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SPICE 


¢ OF «- LIFE 











Styles.—Farr Customer—“ I'd like to 
try on that one over there.” 

SaLesmMan—‘ I’m sorry, madam, but 
that is the lampshade.”—Passing Show 
(London). 


Real Punishment.—‘ Perhaps the pen- 
alty for bootlegging is not severe enough.’ 

“It isn’t,” replied Uncle Bill Bottletop. 
“A bootlegger ought to be made to drink 
his own licker.”—Washington Star. 


A Common -Case.—‘‘ My employees 
have clubbed together and taken a half- 
interest in the concern.” 

“ That’s nothing. My employees never 
did have but a half-interest in my con- 
cern.” —J udge. 


Vanished Attraction—Tue Breast— 
“You used to say there was something 
about me you liked.” 

Beauty—“ Yes, but you’ve spent it all 
now.”—The Bulletin (Sydney). 


Auto-Intoxication.—‘‘ What was the ex- 
eitement down the street? ”’ 

“* Oh, a man ina reverie ran into a woman 
in a tantrum.” 

‘* Were the machines badly damaged? ”’ 
—Boston Transcript. 


It Works Both Ways.—“ Statistics prove 
that marriage is a preventive against 
suicide,”’ said Mrs. Gabb. 

“Yes,” growled Mr. Gabb. “ And sta- 
tistics also prove that suicide is a pre- 
ventive against marriage.’ — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Bad Sign.—First PLaywricut—* You 
don’t mean to say you are dubious about 
your play? ” 

Seconp PLaywricut—“ I certainly am. 
They liked it so well in Danbury, Conn., 
that I’m afraid it’s over the head of 
Broadway.”—Life. 


The Power of Suggestion.—‘‘ Why are 
farmers dissatisfied so much of the time? ” 

““T suspect,” replied Senator Sorghum, 
“that one reason is that we politicians 
have for so long made it our regular busi- 
ness to keep the farmer reminded of his 
troubles.” — Washington Star. 


Logical.—Two friends returning home 
from a late evening gathering noticed 
through the window a Chinaman in the 
dimly lighted rear shop. 

“*T wonder what that Chinaman is doing 
up so late? ”’ said one. 

“* Shirts, I suppose,” 
Harper’s Magazine. 


came the answer.— 


The Zero Hour.—A captain in the mer- 
ehant marine who received much commen- 
dation for his wonderful courage and en- 
durance during the war was asked to 
address a meeting in the West. Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft spoke first and at considerable 
length, and when he had finished the au- 
dience rose, almost to a man, to leave the 
building. The chairman sprang to his 
feet, rushe | to the edge of the platform, and 
called excitedly: ‘‘ Come back and take 
your seats. Come back, every one of you! 
This man went through hell for us during 
the war, and it is up to us now to do the 
same for him.’’—Christian Register. 








‘Latest Style.—It used to be thought 
that clothes made the man. Nowadays 
they break him.—London Opinion. 


Absent-Minded to the Last.—‘‘ The 
celebrated professor died and his coffin 
was laid out in the churchyard. But in 
the night he forgot that he was dead, got 
up and went home.’’—Karikaturen (Chris- 
tiania). 


Reenforced Virtue.— TreacHer — “ In 
what part of the Bible is it taught that a 
man should have only one wife? ” 

LittLe Boy—“ I guess it’s the part that 
says that no man can serve more than one 
master.”’—Tar Baby. 


Keeping Down to Expectations.—‘‘ Your 
husband had a job with the Shipping 
Board, I believe. Did he notice anything 
wrong there? ”’ 

“No. He was an inspector and wasn’t 
expected to notice things that were wrong.” 
—New York American. 


Fatal Metaphor.—The young man was 
telling his sweetheart how he had been 
attracted to her. 


* “ You were a lovely flower and I was a 


” 


bee,” he explained to her. “I was a 
mouse and you were a piece of cheese.” 

And then he wondered why she rose and 
left the room.—The American Legion 
Weekly. 


Man IN AUDIENCE 
Can’t you see any- 


The Cue.—Bia 
(turning round)— 
thing ?” 

LitrLe Man (pathetically)—‘‘ Can’t see 
a streak of the stage.’ 

Bia Man (sareastically)—‘‘ Why, then, 
I'll tell you what to do. You keep your 
eyes on me and laugh when I do.”— 
Pearson’s Weekly (London). 


“ec 


La Belle Dame Sans Merci 


(If Keats had written it with an eye to 
subsequent movie production. ) 


I met a lady on the plains— 
Bonanza Barney’s only child. 

She aimed two bullets at my heart. 
But both went wild. 


I roped her when she hit the trail, 
And tho she scratched and fought and 
eried, 
I said, ‘‘ I sorter reckon now 
You'll be my bride.” 


I set her on my pacing hoss. 
I stopt her shrieks with kisses ten, 
And struck hot-footed for the church 
In old Cheyenne. 


And as I whispered of the time 
When she would be my lady wife, 

She cut the thongs that bound her wrists— 
She used her knife. 


She said, “‘ Me be your lady wife? 
Well, I guess not, you pie-face stiff !’’ 

And then she threw me from the hoss 
And off a cliff. 


And that is why I sojourn here, 
Alone and palely loitering— 

Bonanza’s daughter was too rough 
For me, by jing! ‘ 


—James J. Montague in New York World. 





lewis; Mrs. Eliza Burk; Mrs. Wm. H. Robinson; Mrs, 
ee: Harry Keal and Bm? Joshua 
e I 


“ ; Kalam 
James 8. antae: Mr. 7“! 5 D. A. ‘one 
bey; “Edessa E. Burns; McKean-Eilers Co., Austin, Tex,: 
Mr. and Mrs, T. L. Hopkins and Daughter; 'T, E 
Embleton and T. Embleton; T. H. Wilson; Mrs, 
Hester T. Bunstine; Mr. and Mrs. Kenton R. Garst; 
Mrs. D. E, Crozier; Mr. and Mrs. H, L. Gordon; EM 
Moore; H. Woodruff; W. > jodgett; Mrs. Thos, 
Beckett; Mrs. Sarah J. Austin; “In Memory of Thos, 
Gain,”’ Toronto, Canada; Dr. and Mrs. N. A. Nichol- 
son; A. W. Spalding; J. M. Alexander; Dr. and Mrs, 
J, J. Miller; Dwight E. Dean; L. W. Weissinger; Caro- 
line B. Lorrwell; Mrs. Carrie Skirving; A. R, Scott; 
“Two Friends,” Watertown, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. J. P. 
Williams, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Hewit; Mr. and Mrs, 
L. Kimbrough. 
$50.00 Liberty Bonds—Sarah Plattner; Wm. F. Helt; 
Miss A. E. Angel and Sisters; J. H. Holmes; Dr. Owen 
Buckland; C, Edgar Conklin; Mrs. Dorothy A. Foster; 
Jas. E. Bingham; Homer D. Critton; Mrs. S. B. Pat- 
Joseph E. Ellas; ays gr Charleston, 
W. Va.; A. H. Gordon; Mrs, G. Corrie; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. A... Gronberg; Albert B. fn Mrs. E. 8. 
Brown: Addie M. Woolsey; C. B. Killson; C. L. Alden 
Mrs. H. Astrich; Thomas E. Bancroft; Mr. and Mrs. ye 
E. Robinson; ‘‘Anonymous,’”’ Summit, N. J.; A 
Hitchcock; J. R. Ratliff; Caroline Robelen; “Dr. eo “Mrs. 
W. w. Clapp; Mrs. Phillips Bradley; John J. Mahon; 
“Anonymous,’’ Greenfield, Mass.; Dr. M. A. Wood; rf 
E. Tansey; Mrs. Annie L. Peebles; Mr. and Mrs. Grover 
L. Staley; Dr. H. F. Schroeder; Mrs. A. Durbin; L. F. 
Henderson; K. B. Barnes; Helena Marco; Mr. 
. L. Beamer; “From a Grandmother’; Wm. C. Way; 
B. V. Galbraith; James Heard; Frank H. Eno; J. Laver: 
8. 


Charles McM. Rowan; Mrs. R. E. Porter; R. 

Dowell; D. R. Fisher; Mr. and Mrs. Valentine Lala: 
Eugene Woody; Lorena S. Bailey; Margaret Childers and 
Minnie Reeves; ‘‘Anonymous,’”” Mount Pleasant, Mich.; 
Grace E. Ketcham; Richard J. Angus; C. B. Claflin; Mrs, 
E enry; J. E. Thomas; Godfrey Smith; Lucy B. 


. A. Brown; Mrs. Ada C. Cole; Rey. D. W. 
Montgomery; B. O. Graham; Miss Marian Sweezey; Dr, 
J. W. Snoke; Jean Kendrick; W. D. Edson; Carrie T. 
Schlichter; Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Albright; Fish Bros; 
Julia Jacobson; Isaac B. Keiser; Alma Jenkins; “In 
Memory of Son,’’ St. Elmo, Ill.; Wm. A. Romig; 
Joseph L. Fitzpatrick; ‘‘Anonymous,’”’ Wellington, Kan.; 
J. D. McDill; Dr. C. White; Mr. and Mrs. Henry G, 
Nicol; Henry Luehsen; Miss M. A. Boggs; Mrs. Fred 
Mallison and Mrs. Sam Mallison; Mrs. J. A. McEacherm; 
Mrs. W. W. Wade; Elizabeth Landis; Dorothy Eagleson; 
Clark; Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Fahlberg: 
. ucker; Fanny H. Boss; Mr. and 
as Hon. E. 8. Little; Frank Swanson; 
. A. Holroyd; Sig. Sigurdson; James H. 
George, Jr.; Mrs. E. T. Beedle; Mrs. W. Whitaker; 
>». C. Armstrong; Misses Eva and Mathilde Ammen; Jno, 
E, Fite; Lewis Lohn; Edward C. Elder; Mrs. Telen M. 
Ware; Mrs. W. H. ; Sanderson ; “Three 
Boys’’ from Corona, Mrs. F. . Elston; 
Lucy M. Drum; Frank Cooper; Isaac R. Diller; Gertrude 
M. Watts; John D. Beatty; Catherine V. McWhinney; 
Caroline W. Barbour; Edward A. Reid; E. A. ec 
Warren S. Goodell; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Washington, D. 
Carrie Lawton; Frances P. Everett; Geo. 8. Huiberi: 
Katherine Martin Dart, Jr.; Edwin W. Davis; Charles 
V. Clark; Annie K. Barnes; Jane McNaughten; Ann Me- 
Naughten; Malcolm McNaughten, Jr.; Dora Hirsch; 
and Mrs. H. R. Griswold; Mrs. K. Schelling; 
Hussey; A, W. Fleming; Jessie B. Hart; E. D. 
Pat Hofferan; Henry R. Vedder; J. J. Borseth: 
mous,”’ Presque Isle, Me.; “Friends of Those in Need,” 
Edwardsville, Ill.; Benjamin Weitzenkorn; Mrs. 
H. Pool; Anna C. Stolte: T. G. Dulany; Mrs. H. 
J. S. Labaree; W. V. Stansburg; Howard F, 
Mrs. W. A. Dickey; Ernest C. Irwin; Fred W. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Swindells ; G. Harvey; Robert K. 
Brock; ‘‘Alaska Friend’’; Mrs. J. 3 Pierson ; Cerulea 
L. Dumm; F. . Ackers ; Woolson & Clough, Lisbon, 
a. =. 2. me. -F. Cunningham; Irving C. Hartigan; 
Lawrence Pump « Engine Company, ye — Ba 
Little Rock, Ark.; P. S. Harmon; Mrs. Blanche M. 
Biddle; Mr. and Mrs. A. 8. Prinz; B. O. Brinson; 
Martha Diller; Lindsay High School, Lindsay, Cal; 
“‘Anonymous,’” West Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Inabine; 
Dr. Alfred Tremblay; Mrs. Sadie H. Wenrick; W. N. 
Hardeman; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ritchie; Clarence E. 
Leavenworth; T. C. Watts; William J. Binder; A. G 
Jackson; Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Towler; M. Smith; 
Henry C. Flagg; Marion R. Wells; 

B. Smith; Joan King; “ I 
Ernest G. Johnson; F, A. 
Family; A. G. Griffin; 


“*Anony- 


Urban; E. M. Johnson and 
Joseph W. Harrison; L 
Clemens; Florence Ritchie; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Good- 
man; Chas. H. Branscombe; Mrs. Henrietta H. Humph- 
rey; Anson King; Alexander W. Smith; Mrs. Wm. B. 
Leavens; Grace W. Laxo; W. Harman; ‘award P. 
Erion; Francis B. Bracken; E. B. Dreyfus; a 
Platts; Mrs. R. W. Kohler; Dowall; Mr. and 
Mrs. James F. Wiggins; T. P. Henderson; “Anonymous,” 
Sacramento, Cal.; E. P. Buckenridge; Mr. and Mrs, F. 
Evanston, Ill.; R. Roy Wil- 
liams; George E. Wolfe; S. BR. and Alice B. Canfield; 
Florence Patricia Ustill; Mr. and Mrs. C. 8. ; 
Dr. Sam R. Burroughs; W. T. Olney; W. B. 
Whitehurst; ‘“‘Emma,’’ Pleasanton, Iowa; 
Connell; W. A. White; J. H. D’Alemberte, 
3}. Coitner; Elmer W. Hagens; Edward W. Hagens; 
Francis Collins; Helen Mary Meyer; Miss M. G. O’Haire; 
Lillie Waldo; Gordon and Ida Reimers; Claude Buck- 
pitt; Rose A. Brest; . W. D. Morris; Mr. and Mrs. 
John M. Bailhache; Mrs. A. R. Jones; Mrs. C. 
; J. McElrath; J. Corrius Hutchinson; Samuel 
and Mrs. E. R. Bardgett; Mrs. ‘Mina P. 
Palmer; Mrs. Jas. P. Kinard; John ©. 
Rowley; S. K. and F, F. Dunbar; Harley Treloar; Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilbur H. Bender; Robert Tudor; Julia M. 
Wort; J. J. Frey; Mrs. R. R. Giffen; Mrs. Harry Webb; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Leonardy; Mrs. Sallie Youell; Louise 
H. Ladd; Walter C. Jameson; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ Spiceland, 
Ind.; John H, Barret; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert E. Hague; 
Sam McHorney, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Dearborn; 
Gus. M. Bartlow; * Philip H. Stapley; Mrs. Robert 
Carothers; J. E. Jones; H, D. Holine; Latrobe High 
School, Pa.; E. K. Fagan; Thad Way; Helen S. Car 
M s Georgiana and Evangeline McKean; Henry 
D. N. Hoffman; ‘A Mother,”’ Chicago, IL; 
Sellack; W. WD. Service; “Anonymous, ** Milwau- 
Cc. R. Cornelius; H. L. Mayo; Mr. and Mr, 
Samuel P. Byers; ‘‘University 
Mont.; George Holderness; Mrs. 
Nannie A. Andrews; R. B. Delvin; 
Wash.; M. Haynes; Dr. J. 
E. and Emma Baker Cabanis and 
John C. Sanford; “In Memory of 
and B. Merritt Co.; Mr. a 
Coleman; I. B. Alley; C. R. 
Ralph E. Watson ; Mrs. Ida Reich; Ed. Roche; 3 
H. Robinson; ‘“‘A eacher,’’ Winthrop, Mass.; H. L 
Cotton ; Barzania Terry; G. ¥. Palmer; Eugene D. Grant; 
“‘Anonymous,” Klamath Falls, Ore.; H. L. Williams; 
Wm. Henry Warner Krebs; Mrs. Geo. Hunsicker; 4 
Friend of the Children,’ Seattle, Wash.; Mr. and Mrs, 
> L. Donovan; Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Fagan; Mr. and 
Mrs. T. V. Field. 


Total net proceeds from sale of Liberty 
Bonds Sr arteries 


G. Kinne; ‘‘The Biddles,’ 5 
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From the steel mill to the erect- 
ing shop—for gaging plates or 
calipering a shaft—wherever 
men work metal to close limits, 


the accuracy of Starrett Tools has 
helped to build the reputation of goods 


“Made in America.” 
ee 





“SC” of tools and 
hack saws for metal workers and 
machinists sent free on request. 
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GE BROTHERS 
BUSINESS CAF 


The surest proof of its value and 
economy is the number of additional 
Business Cars sold to those who know 
by experience the service it renders 


The haulage cost is unusually low 


Dooce BRoTHERS. DETROIT 





























